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Orin  was  sitting  on  the  porch  reading  an  unremarkable  magazine 
story,  while  the  carpenter  bees  provided  convenient  distraction, 
zinging  around  the  cedar  soffet  they  were  excavating  or  studying 
him,  suspended  hummingbird-like  at  eye  level.  The  end  of  April, 
eve  of  the  ancient  May  Day  revels,  he  thought.  May  Day  had  long 
ago  suggested  something  amorous  to  him:  "May  1?"  "You  may." 
Birds  chirruped  in  the  treeline.  A  sweet  breeze  swept  the  last  buds 
off  the  Judas  tree  and  onto  the  warping  boards  like  wet  confetti. 
Beyond  the  drive,  he  could  see  the  first  bangle  of  blossoms  on  the 
empress  tree,  violet,  slightly  darker  than  the  sparse  wisteria  on  its 
struggling  vine.  He  took  it  all  in  with  a  glance,  feeling  the  breeze 
under  his  red  summer  robe  with  the  small  polo  player  stitched 
over  the  heart.  His  wife  had  presented  it  as  a  birthday  gift  and 
said  it  made  him  look  "dapper."  That  was  a  word  Orin  did  not 
much  care  for:  "dapper,"  like  some  kind  of  house  painter's  assis- 
tant. He  kept  a  steady  rhythm  with  his  cedar  rocker  and  felt  a  cur- 
rent of  sadness  wash  through  him.  The  ardor  had  long  been 
drained  from  May  Day,  but  for  the  moment,  it  seemed  the  fault  of 
the  story. 

In  a  dispassionate  but  soigne  manner,  the  author  was  delving 
into  the  fantasies  of  an  upscale  Manhattan  barber  who  leered  at  all 
the  women  he  saw  and  wanted  vengeance  against  all  the  men.  It 
was  winter  in  the  fiction,  and  ice  glittered  from  the  sidewalks. 
Pausing  with  his  bright  scissors  over  a  customer's  thinning  hair, 
staring  into  the  mirror  across  the  room,  the  barber  felt  neither  guilt 
nor  ambivalence,  but  entitlement.  He  was  convinced  he  had  every 
right  to  his  appetites.  This  was  meant  to  signal  the  temper  of  the 
times.  Orin  dragged  his  thumb  across  the  glossy  page,  smearing 
the  ink,  obscuring  two  lines  of  the  story,  which  made  him  smile. 
He  could  hear  a  passenger  jet  in  the  western  sky;  "western  heav- 
ens," he  thought,  mocking  the  story's  voice,  but  the  tulip  poplar's 
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new  leaves  and  dingy  flowers  blocked  out  much  of  the  sky,  the 
morning  sun,  any  clouds  left  over  from  last  night  s  rain. 

The  sun  was  high  enough,  however,  to  carve  the  shadows 
sharply  -  leaves  and  porch  rail  on  the  decking  timbers,  his  hands 
poised  above  the  magazine  on  his  lap.  Lifting  his  cup,  he  found 
the  last  coffee  gone  tepid  and  glanced  through  the  patio's  glass 
doors,  toward  the  coffeepot,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally 
cold.  That  was  when  he  saw  the  movement,  the  dark  trousers  and 
white  shirt  flashing  at  the  far  edge  of  the  living  room.  At  first,  he 
thought  it  was  a  trick  of  light,  his  own  reflection  blurred  by  the 
rocker's  motion,  but  no,  the  figure  was  beyond  the  sofa,  outlined 
against  the  wall  Mina  had  insisted  they  paint  leaf-green.  "The  ac- 
cent wall,"  she  called  it. 

This  couldn't,  he  thought,  be  possible.  He  and  Mina  lived  in 
their  isolated  house  alone,  absorbed  in  their  books  and  cribbage 
and  videos,  nursing  their  truce.  No  children  or  pets,  infrequent 
guests;  deliveries  and  service  people  were  equally  rare.  Mina  was 
in  Italy  this  month  with  her  art  class.  Orvieto,  a  famous  chapel  in 
the  cathedral,  a  monograph  she  wanted  to  write  while  her  stu- 
dents drew,  or  as  she  said,  "sketched  the  hell  out  of  the  place." 
Even  her  language  made  it  clear  that  the  torpor  in  their  life  was  not 
her  doing. 

He  found  he  was  beginning  to  scroll  mentally  through  the  list 
of  all  the  visitors  who  had  been  in  the  house  during  their  years  of 
occupancy,  but  now,  certain  he  had  seen  a  person  and  not  an  ap- 
parition, Orin  rose  and,  with  the  New  Yorker  rolled  into  a  blunt  in- 
strument, he  stepped  to  the  door  and  slid  it  open. 

The  man  facing  him  held  a  long  kitchen  knife  Orin  recognized 
as  part  of  the  Sheffield  set  Mina's  mother  had  left  her. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Mickey.  Shut  up  and  sit  down." 

As  the  man  took  a  step  towards  him,  Orin  couldn't  see  any 
other  options,  though  he  quickly  calculated  whether  he  could 
reach  the  stairs  and  rush  up  for  the  empty  handgun  under  the 
mattress.  He  had  been  swift  enough  when  he  was  young,  athletic 
even  at  forty,  but  the  chemo  and  radiation  had  left  him  diminished 
and  timid.  Fifteen  push-ups  were  a  strain.  A  mile  walk  left  him 
winded.  The  intruder  was  lean,  raw-boned,  poised. 

Mickey  was  looking  at  the  TV,  the  DVD  player,  the  white  Bose 
on  the  breakfast  table. 

"Cheap  stuff,"  he  said.  "Where's  the  valuable  stuff?" 

"That  Bose  is  about  the  nicest  thing  we  own.  We're  teachers." 
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"I  don't  like  you  spying  on  me  while  I  work.  Turn  around.  Look 
out  the  window." 

With  his  back  to  the  intruder,  Orin  could  tell  by  the  squeaking 
plywood  under  the  carpet  where  the  man  was  stepping.  The  hall- 
way. Mina's  study.  He  was  suddenly  conscious  of  being  naked  un- 
der the  brisk  cotton  and  tightened  the  square  knot  in  his  sash.  He 
listened  to  his  own  breathing.  The  bees  outside  darted  by  the 
pane,  and  Orin  started  mouthing  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

"Any  of  this  art  worth  much?" 

'It's  just  prints,  posters.  We  get  them  matted  and  framed  to  look 
more  like  the  real  thing,  but  they're  just  copies  of  museum  pieces." 
Why  was  he  saying  this?  It  was  no  time  for  instruction.  He  noticed 
he  was  not  shaking  or  sweating  at  all. 

"Spruce  up  the  place,  that  the  idea?" 

"Yes." 

"So  where'd  all  the  money  go?" 

"We've  always  been  state  salaried.  We  even  have  to  work  part 
of  the  summer  at  Battlefield  Park  so  we  can  go  to  Europe  in  Au- 
gust. We  don't  save  much.  I'm  retired  now.  I've  been  sick."  Partly 
true,  but  the  trips  were  mostly  hers,  his  gift  to  her,  his  penance  for 
the  one  indiscretion  a  decade  back.  The  old,  unforgivable  story,  a 
weekend  workshop,  too  many  Glenlivets,  the  music  smoky  and 
then  the  dance  floor,  the  elevator,  the  green  light  winking  as  she 
inserted  the  key  card.  Ellen?  Eileen.  He  knew  even  before  he  got 
home  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep  it  from  Mina.  When  he 
blurted  it  out  a  month  later,  she  took  a  minute  to  compose  herself 
and  then  said  that  they  would  get  past  it,  that  they  would  not 
speak  of  it  again.  Before  closing  the  dressing  room  door,  she  said 
she  would  get  over  it  and  move  on. 

She  had  not. 

"Got  any  liquor?"  The  board  at  the  threshold  of  the  open 
kitchen  squeaked.  It  was  not  quite  noon,  Orin  noticed  on  the  face 
of  the  Bose. 

"Under  the  sink." 

If  he  had  the  cell  phone  in  his  pocket,  he  could  make  for  the 
woods,  get  a  good  head  start,  dial  911.  He  could  get  down  the  hill 
to  the  Tildens,  the  house  with  "In-the-woods"  in  glittery  letters 
on  the  sign.  Or  the  car  keys.  In  the  car,  he  could  lock  the  doors 
and  then  drive  off.  If  the  man  had  needed  to  pick  up  a  knife,  he 
probably  didn't  have  a  gun.  His  voice  wasn't  rough.  He  wasn't 
very  big,  really,  but  Orin  decided  it  was  ten  years  too  late  for 
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that  option.  Even  Mina  would  have  advised  against  it.  ''Thy  will 
be  done." 

"What's  your  favorite?"  Clink  of  bottles,  scrape  of  things  being 
pulled  across  a  shelf. 

"I  like  the  Jack  Daniels  best,  or  sometimes  the  vodka.  It's  Cza- 
rina with  citron  flavor."  He  was  lying.  The  single  malt  scotches 
were  his  personal  extravagance  -  Aberlour,  Talisker,  Glen- 
morangie,  a  swash  of  smoky  Laphroig  at  the  bottom  of  its  glazed 
holiday  bottle.  Every  night  he  drank  two  shots  in  a  Belgian  crystal 
glass  over  three  half  moons  of  ice.  Before  the  surgeries,  he  had 
always  taken  the  whiskey  straight  and  let  it  linger  on  the  tongue, 
inhaling  through  his  mouth  as  he  had  seen  connoisseurs  do,  sa- 
voring the  finish,  but  the  membrane  scarring  was  too  deep  now, 
and  he  had  learned  to  experience  many  of  his  pleasures  in  di- 
luted form. 

"Yeah,  always  trust  a  bourbon  man."  The  cap  scraped,  and  he 
could  hear  the  swig  and  exaggerated  exhalation. 

"Now  I've  got  to  get  something  real  out  of  all  this.  Pop,  some  re- 
ward. Suppose  you  tell  me  where  your  billfold  is  and  what  else  is 
important  here,  what  might  bring  me  some  money.  What  do  you 
and  Mrs.  Pop  own  that's  expensive?" 

Orin  was  beginning  to  get  a  fix  on  the  accent.  Not  exactly  the  rich 
old  Virginia  cider  with  its  diphthongs  and  hollow  vowels,  its  mur- 
muring trail-off  of  word  endings,  but  more  the  lazy  intonation  of 
piedmont  poverty,  the  furniture  or  textile  mills  from  the  Carolinas 
or  Southside.  Danville,  maybe.  He  was  trying  to  picture  the  man 
but  could  conjure  only  a  lean,  fox- whiskered  face  and  ball  cap. 
Against  his  deep  tan,  the  shirt  was  white  as  moonlight  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  living  room.  Orin  was  frightened  but,  he  decided,  calm. 
He  might  be  able  to  identify  the  man  in  a  line-up.  He  would  proba- 
bly recognize  the  voice.  He  took  a  deep  breath.  The  worst  part  was 
having  his  back  turned.  Or  having  on  nothing  but  the  flimsy  robe. 

"My  wallet's  right  there  in  the  cubby  on  that  counter.  It's  got 
about  forty  dollars  and  my  visa.  The  only  really  valuable  item  I 
own  is  my  lap-top.  You'll  find  that  on  the  den  desk,  the  room  to 
the  left.  The  printer  is  junk,  but  the  computer  is  a  Dell  we've  had 
just  over  a  year." 

Why  that  lie?  It  was  a  five-year  old  Dell  Latitude,  slow,  idio- 
syncratic, but  he  wanted  the  man,  Mickey,  to  think  he  had  a  bird 
in  the  hand.  He  thought  of  Mina  leafing  through  renovation  plans 
and  scrolled  documents  in  a  high-ceilinged  library  with  angels  on 
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the  walls,  or  in  a  piazza  cafe  sampling  white  wine  from  a  local 
vineyard.  Pigeons  swirled,  their  shadows  elegant  on  the  slate. 
Half  a  world  away,  she  was  safe. 

"Yeah,  this  billfold's  pretty  slim  pickings.  What  about  jewelry. 
There's  always  jewelry.  Classy  woman  that  likes  art?  Always. 
Where  is  it?" 

He  was  thinking  about  the  gun  again,  and  it  made  his  pulse 
race,  his  voice  crack  a  little. 

"My  wife  has  some  things  in  a  box  in  the  other  room.  It  looks 
like  a  doll  house  church,  St.  Paul's,  but  it's  hollow.  The  roof  comes 
off,  and  it  has  a  few  rings  and  necklaces  from  her  family.  Her  fa- 
ther owned  a  trucking  company,  but  he's  dead  now.  He  used  to 
give  her  jewelry.  She  doesn't  much  care  for  anything  but  her 
watch." 

"And  the  solitaire  engagement  ring,"  he  thought,  but  she  never 
removed  it. 

"No  need  for  you  to  get  nervous.  Pop.  Just  keep  looking  out  that 
window  while  I  step  in  here  and  snag  it." 

He  could  hear  the  boards'  tell-tale  sound  like  a  small  bird's  mat- 
ing signal,  and  he  could  hear  the  wind  shuffling  through  leaves 
that  had  not  existed  a  month  ago.  Oak  and  hickory,  of  course,  the 
two  Bradford  pears,  wisteria  twined  into  the  deck  rails,  the  Judas 
tree's  perfect  green  hearts.  The  scanty  Rome  apple  tree  annually, 
unspectacularly,  failed  to  render  edible  fruit  but  would  not  give 
up  the  ghost.  Its  petals  were  already  giving  way  to  green.  He  al- 
ways worried  about  the  honey  locusts,  too,  which  Mina  called 
"trash  trees."  Volunteers  that  appeared  right  after  they  built  the 
house,  sweet-smelling  locusts  were  the  last  to  leaf,  the  first  to  suf- 
fer from  the  beetles  that  infested  the  whole  Blue  Ridge,  sum- 
moned, the  experts  said,  by  acid  rain  and  then  the  drought.  He 
tried  to  keep  his  mind  on  the  trees,  their  history,  the  dangers  to 
them,  but  he  kept  seeing  Mina's  green  eyes  and  the  graying  cas- 
cade of  ash  blonde  hair  she  refused  to  color.  At  least  she  was  safe 
from  this.  She  was  in  Italy  for  two  more  weeks.  As  he  stared  at  the 
waving  leaves  outside  the  window,  the  words  filled  him  like  a 
mantra:  "Safe,  Italy,  safe,  Italy." 

Then  he  heard  the  miniature  church  clunk  on  the  table  and  pic- 
tured its  intricate  painted  surface,  the  delicate  windows  and  cor- 
nices, everything  exactly  to  scale.  A  Christmas  gift  from  him  right 
before  he  was  diagnosed.  He  didn't  think  she  liked  it  very  much, 
but  she  used  it,  went  through  the  motions.  Mina  was  an  expert  at 
the  motions,  the  insulation  of  ritual. 
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"Hide  the  goodies  in  a  church.  I  like  that.  Falwell,  you  know, 
that  asshole."  Mickey  laughed,  surprisingly,  with  a  musical  lilt, 
highly  pitched,  a  sound  milky  and  generous,  oddly  estranged 
from  the  rasp  of  his  speaking  voice. 

Now  Orin  could  hear  the  jewelry  scatter  across  the  cherry  table- 
top.  Delicate  metal  on  a  polished  surface,  something  spinning, 
then  wobbling  to  a  halt.  Before  he  retired,  Orin  had  taught  stories 
to  thousands  of  high  school  students.  All  the  good  ones  included 
details  like  that,  and  Hemingway  was  his  favorite.  The  crisp  sen- 
tences, the  shaped  silence,  always  contained  and  shadowed  by  the 
way  desperate  people  talked,  or  people  on  the  edge  of  despera- 
tion. The  precise,  understated  verbs. 

Now  he  wanted  this  scene  to  be  over,  to  finish  with  a  terse  sen- 
tence, a  rhetorical  question.  He  wanted  to  return  to  the  neurotic 
barber  and  the  irritating  New  Yorker  writer's  fashionable  ennui.  He 
would  like  to  will  Mickey  into  the  ink,  onto  the  page,  into  the  bar- 
ber's wintry  world.  People  in  their  dens,  in  yard  swings  or  com- 
muter trains  or  the  leatherette  sofas  in  some  doctor's  waiting  room 
all  over  the  country  could  be  watching  the  man  in  the  white  shirt 
rifle  the  tabletop  cathedral.  Orin  didn't  care  what  they  thought 
about  it,  the  church  or  the  jewelry  or  his  betrayal  and  the  scars  it 
had  left  on  the  marriage.  He  wanted  to  feel  safe  and  whole  again, 
to  look  into  the  double-glazed  sliding  door  and  see  only  his  own 
middle-aged  reflection- out  of  condition,  thoroughly  gray  and 
pale-skinned,  but  normal,  purged  of  the  renegade  cells.  A  cancer 
patient  just  a  year  away  from  being  promoted  from  "remission"  to 
"survival."  But  even  safer  than  that.  He  wanted  to  turn  the  clock 
back  to  a  better  time. 

That  was  when  he  realized  he  couldn't  swallow.  No  surprise 
there,  but  he  suddenly  needed  to.  The  radiation  had  destroyed  his 
salivary  functions,  and  not  even  the  doctors  could  grasp  the  dis- 
comfort. He  could  no  longer  afford  to  be  more  than  ten  feet  from 
something  liquid  and  had  learned  to  accept  the  foolishly  trendy 
ubiquity  of  that  plastic  bottle  of  expensive  water.  Evian,  Breeze, 
Freshet.  The  old  reliable  Perrier  didn't  come  in  plastic,  and  be- 
sides, the  carbonation  didn't  provide  as  much  relief,  though  he'd 
settle  for  it  now.  He  had  left  his  glass  outside,  along  with  the  npr 
coffee  mug,  but  now  that  he  was  breathing  heavier,  now  that  he 
was  registering  everything  in  minute  detail,  he  needed  it,  and  the 
urge  to  swallow  began  to  consume  him.  He  knew  it  was  best  not 
to  attempt  it  without  lubrication,  for  that  would  only  amplify 
the  urge  and  make  his  throat  lining  contract,  dry  membrane 
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on  dry  membrane,  guaranteed  to  irritate  and  probably  to  cause 
pain.  He  saw  that  he  had  squeezed  the  magazine  in  his  hand  un- 
til his  knuckles  whitened,  but  he  could  not  feel  it.  The  numbness 
in  his  extremities  was  still  further  collateral  damage  from  the 
chemo. 

"Mickey,  I  need  your  help." 

"Tough." 

"No,  really.  I,  I've  had  throat  cancer,  and  I  have  to  moisten  my 
throat  constantly.  You  can  tell  by  the  way  my  voice  is  changing.  I 
left  my  coffee  outside,  and  I  need  some  water.  Could  you  run  me 
some  from  the  tap?" 

Mickey  laughed  again.  "What  about  a  shot  of  this  Black  Jack? 
Put  hair  on  your  ass.  Maybe  even  heal  your  throat." 

"No,  really,  I  just  need  water."  He  was  breathing  hard  through 
his  nose  now  and  feeling  the  first  stirrings  of  panic.  If  he  proved 
troublesome,  he  might  get  the  knife,  feel  the  shock  of  its  force  be- 
tween his  shoulders  before  he  knew  what  was  happening.  Would 
the  man  be  strong  enough  or  accurate  enough  to  make  quick  work 
of  it?  It  might  take  experience  or  training.  Or  maybe  Mickey 
would  pull  the  blade  across  his  throat  with  an  assassin's  ease  and 
he'd  feel  the  rip  and  the  warm  wetness  rilling  down  his  shirt.  That 
would  be  the  end,  and  it  might  be  best,  in  some  respects.  But  what 
about  Mina?  Would  she  come  home  and  find  him  gnawed  by  ani- 
mals, the  carpet  soaked  with  blood?  His  body  could  lie  there  for 
days.  Their  isolation  was  that  complete.  Even  her  return  to  a  house 
festooned  in  yellow  crime  scene  tape  was  too  much  to  imagine. 
The  thought  of  her  having  to  sit  with  polite  dignity  through  the 
various  ceremonies  of  death  troubled  him.  All  the  pretense  that  he 
had  been  an  honorable  and  constant  husband,  that  he  had  faced 
disease  with  courage  and  had  not  failed  her  through  any  fault  of 
his  own.  But  this  was  all  melodrama. 

Normally,  he  did  not  spend  much  energy  on  remorse;  what  was 
done  was  done.  Now,  however,  he  felt  a  surprising  need  for  clar- 
ity, for  forgiveness  and  release. 

"You  a  smoker  then,  sport?" 

Was  there  a  taunt  in  that?  Strangers  always  assumed  tobacco 
was  the  culprit,  and  since  the  treatments,  he'd  displayed  the  lassi- 
tude and  sallowness  of  someone  who'd  smoked  longer  than  his 
constitution  could  bear. 

"Never." 

"So  what  happened?"  The  barely  audible  rattle  said   that 
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Mickey  was  putting  the  rings  and  other  trinkets  into  his  pocket. 
The  ruby  flanked  by  glittering  emeralds.  The  black  cameo.  Ten 
Chinese  pearls,  satiny  as  magnolia  petals,  which  he  still  loved  to 
see  across  Mina's  throat.  A  handsome  woman.  Even  young  men 
said  that.  And  the  diamond  earrings  he  called  "The  star  danglers." 
The  rest  was  thin  white  gold  in  braids,  an  onyx  ring,  an  opal 
broach  no  one  under  seventy  would  actually  wear.  And  these  the 
man  could  have,  for  there  was  nothing  that  mattered  he  could  re- 
ally take  from  them.  Everything  important  had  been  spent  in  care- 
lessness and  enmity.  Denial,  too,  always  the  eroding  denial.  Dis- 
traction, with  the  facts  still  smoldering  deep  under  the  cold  ash. 

"Here." 

He  hadn't  even  heard  Mickey  open  the  tap  or  move  across  the 
carpet,  but  he  saw  the  glass  on  the  end  table,  the  disk  of  wavering 
light  the  sun  projected  onto  the  dark  woodgrain.  Orin  let  the  mag- 
azine drop  to  the  floor  and  lifted  the  glass,  drank  deeply,  like 
someone  just  in  from  garden  work.  "Now  I  reckon  youTl  have  to 
reach  your  hands  behind  you.  Pop." 

In  two  minutes  Mickey  had  wrapped  Orin's  wrists  and  ankles 
in  duct  tape.  Orin  had  watched  the  shadow  on  the  floor  before 
him,  the  knife  raised,  then  the  wide  circle  of  tape,  like  the  symbolic 
paraphernalia  of  some  ritual.  The  sound  of  ripping  tape  again. 

"Shut  your  mouth  now,  tight." 

He  was  bound  and  gagged  on  his  armchair,  immobile  but  still 
unharmed,  his  glasses  gently  placed  on  the  table  beside  him. 

"Tm  going  upstairs  and  have  a  look-see,  then  I'll  come  back  and 
check  on  you  before  I  call  it  a  day.  Don't  mess  around.  Don't  try  to 
get  loose.  Just  sit  still  and  take  it.  This'll  all  be  behind  you  before 
you  know  it.  It'll  be  just  like  a  little  dream." 

But  the  man  did  not  go  upstairs.  Orin  could  hear  the  entryway 
floorboards,  then  the  front  doorknob  twisting.  He  heard  the  suc- 
tion as  the  gasketing  released  and  the  warped  door  opened,  the 
steps  on  the  treated  boards,  and  that  was  it.  The  man  was  not  up- 
stairs but  out  of  the  house.  Orin  realized  that  Mickey  hadn't 
planned  to  search  any  further,  once  he  got  his  hands  on  the  jew- 
elry. He  had  no  interest  in  the  computer,  either.  He  just  wanted  to 
arrest  Orin  further  with  misinformation  while  he  made  his  escape. 

The  tape  over  his  mouth  was  the  worst  part,  and  it  exaggerated 
his  dryness,  the  Velcro  closure  of  his  tongue  against  his  palate 
when  he  had  no  water.  He  hated  this  feeling  of  adhesion,  of  skin 
abrading  where  it  was  meant  to  touch  smoothly,  eased  by  saliva. 
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This  was  the  reason  he  seldom  kissed  Mina,  his  punishment  from 
the  treatments  that  had  saved  his  life.  He  would  wait  a  few  min- 
utes, then  hobble  over  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  scissors  would  not 
be  hard  to  reach.  Then  he  would  be  free  in  a  jiffy,  but  first,  just  in 
case,  it  was  better  to  wait. 

Outside  the  window,  the  fresh  boughs  were  waving,  and  he 
could  see  the  pendants  of  blossoms  at  the  peak  of  the  empress 
tree.  Orin  wondered  how  he  would  begin  to  tell  Mina  this  story, 
the  invasion  and  theft,  his  helplessness,  his  foxhole  surge  of  reli- 
gion, without  seeming  even  less  a  man  than  before.  However  he 
told  it,  he  hoped  he  could  summon  the  nerve  to  embrace  her,  to  ca- 
ress her  hair  and  face  while  saying  how  grateful  he  was  that  she 
was  safe,  that  she  was  back  home.  Such  words  didn't  come  easily, 
but  he  knew  he  had  to  manage,  that  he  could.  Then  he  would  take 
a  long  drink  of  spring  water  from  its  cool  cylinder  of  blue  plastic, 
and  he  would  tell  her  he  loved  her  and  had  loved  her  from  the 
time  he  saw  her  smiling  radiantly  in  the  college  cafeteria.  And  he 
would  kiss  her,  lingering  the  old  way,  trying  to  become  whatever 
they  both  needed  him  to  be,  whatever  was  next,  something  vernal 
and  remarkable,  he  hoped,  something  healed. 

He  began  to  walk  the  chair  toward  the  counter.  "May  Day,"  he 
thought.  "Mayday." 
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Linda  Pastan 


Deer  Fence 


Inside  the  new  deer  fence 

wildflowers,  absent  for  years, 

cover  our  hill  again  with  half  forgotten 

flecks  of  white,  like  so  many 

ghosts  of  themselves 

on  the  dark  floor  of  the  forest. 

I  pick  a  bunch:  tooth  wort, 

and  dutchman's  breeches, 

so  luminous  with  mystery 

we  must  tame  them  with  the  names 

of  household  things. 

But  where  are  the  deer  now? 

What  other  woman's  flowers 

fill  their  mouths  with 

the  soft  colors  of  spring? 


March  Snow 


There  is  something  hopeful  about  March, 
something  benevolent  about  the  light, 

and  yet  wherever  I  look  snow 

has  fallen  or  is  about  to  fall,  and  the  cold 

is  so  unexpected,  so  harsh, 

that  even  the  spider  lily  blooming 
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on  the  windowsill  seems  no  more 

than  another  promise,  soon  to  be  broken. 

It  is  like  a  lover  who  speaks 

the  passionate  language  of  fidelity,  but 

when  you  look  for  him,  there  he  is 
in  the  arms  of  winter. 


I  Married  You 


I  married  you 

for  all  the  wrong  reasons, 

charmed  by  your 

dangerous  family  history, 

by  the  innocent  muscles,  bulging 

like  hidden  weapons 

under  your  shirt, 

by  your  naive  ties,  the  colors 

of  painted  scraps  of  sunset. 

I  was  charmed  too 

by  your  assumptions 

about  me:  my  serenity  - 

that  mirror  waiting  to  be  cracked, 

my  flashy  acrobatics  with  knives 

in  the  kitchen. 

How  wrong  we  both  were 

about  each  other, 

and  how  happy  we  have  been. 
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To  Speak  in  Tongues 

To  speak  in  tongues  'I 

is  simply  to  follow  desire 

out  of  the  door  of  the  mouth 

and  into  the  open  air  -  that  place 

where  language  is  seldom 

understood.  They  will  bring 

doctors  and  interpreters 

who  will  shake  their  heads 

before  they  move  on. 

Soon  even  words  will  fade, 

as  stars  must  do  at  noon. 

There  are  no  choices  here. 
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Carole  Simmons  Oles 

from  Waking  Stone:  Inventions  on  the 
Life  of  Harriet  Ho smer 

The  Critics  Comment  on  Zenobia 


If  it  were  the  work  of  a  man,  it  would  be  considered  more  than 
clever;  but  as  it  is  from  the  chisel  of  a  woman,  why,  it  is  an 

innovation. 

Hosmer  and  any  other  women  who  feel  the  desire  for  work  stir- 
ring within  them  should  be  true  to  their  characteristic  gift  and  use 
their  time  decorating  buildings  with  sculptured  flower-and-leaf 
ornament  instead  of  making  ideal  sculptures. 

That  head  is  bowed  only  because  she  is  a  woman,  and  she  will 
not  give  the  look  of  love  to  the  man  who  has  forced  her  after 
him  .  .  .  She  is  a  lady,  and  knows  that  there  is  something  higher 
than  joy  or  pain. 

The  statue  tells  its  story  most  successfully.  It  lives  and  moves  with 
the  solemn  grace  of  a  dethroned  Queen.  I  know  enough  of  the 
sculptor's  art  to  recognize  the  labor,  as  well  as  talent,  which  Miss 
Hosmer  must  have  brought  to  this  masterpiece,  not  only  in  its 
original  conception,  but  in  the  details  of  its  execution.  I  rejoice  in 
such  a  work  by  an  American  artist . . . 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  Miss  Hosmer  has  united  womanly  dig- 
nity and  delicacy,  with  the  best  qualities  of  the  masculine  hand. 

Zenobia  is  not  Hosmer's  work  at  all  but  that  of  an  Italian  workman 
at  Rome. 

The  Queen  of  the  East  gives  audience,  for  she  has  arisen  again  un- 
der the  loving  hands  of  a  woman.  The  Queen  is  Zenobia,  and  the 
woman  is  Harriet  Hosmer.  It  is  of  the  one  rather  than  the  other, 
we  write  to-day.  And  we  want  to  tell  you  of  a  delicate  little  New 
England  girl . . . 
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Zenobia  .  .  .  Yonder  there  is  left  for  thee 
A  palace-garden  in  the  purple  wall 
Of  those  calm  hills  to  close  thy  destiny  .  . . 
Thou  shall  learn  to  love  and  hate  the  throne 
That  robs  an  empire  but  repays  a  home. 


To  Hatty  on  Easter  Sunday,  Among  Spirits 

I  read  how  on  your  moonlight  ride  alone 
from  Lexington,  your  first  meeting 
with  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
the  fence  rail  rose  vertical 
before  you.  Awed,  not  fearful, 
you  "most  religiously"  viewed  it. 

Then  the  "curious  incident"  in  Rome: 

having  just  lain  down  you  felt  impelled 

to  say  aloud  to  Cornelia  "I  have  such  a 

feeling  of  a  carriage  accident." 

She  said  you'd  been  dreaming;  nothing 

of  the  sort,  you  answered,  repeating 

your  premonition.  Ten  minutes  later 

a  "tremendous  crash"  under  your  windows: 

the  princess  Orsini's  carriage  upside  down 

her  face  cut  by  broken  glass,  she  pulled 

through  the  window  in  her  red  evening  gown 

and  you  concluding  "see  what  a  witch  I  am." 

Among  your  friends  you  gained  a  reputation 

for  the  inner  flashes  that  showed  you 

where  lost  articles  hid  -  Lady  Ashburton's  key, 

her  despatch  box  already  sought  and  overlooked 

in  the  bank  where  you  saw  it 

buried  in  your  head. 
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Your  maid  Rosa  ill  with  the  familiar  consumption 

just  after  visiting  her  you  slept 

waking  at  5  to  hear  the  clock  strike 

and  Rosa  appearing  from  behind  the  screen 

in  your  bedroom.  Adesso  sono  contento, 

adesso  sonofelice  she  told  you, 

then  was  gone.  You  sprang  up 

searched  behind  the  screen,  the  curtains 

.  .  .  then  recalled  your  door  was  locked 

and  recognized  a  vision. 

The  messenger  you  sent  returned  with  news 

Rosa  had  died  at  3  o'clock. 

That  experience  you  said  was  real 

as  any  of  your  life. 

When  my  blue  brother  Gary  was  born 

with  a  hole  in  his  heart 

my  mother  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night 

to  find  her  own  mother,  years  departed, 

at  the  foot  of  her  hospital  bed 

announcing  'T'm  going  to  take  him  with  me" 

and  five  days  later  kept  her  word. 

I  once  opened  the  front  door 

into  an  empty  house  and  heard 

the  piano  play  a  chord 

the  very  hour  a  transatlantic  plane  I  was  to  meet 

had  lost  an  engine  and  turned  back. 

Just  this  winter  at  my  desk 

a  sudden  dagger  in  my  lower  back  bent  me  over 

for  no  reason,  just  at  noon  when  my  friend 

three  thousand  miles  away  sprawled  on  the  ice 

with  a  fractured  hip. 

I  view  these  almost  religiously  .  .  . 

Hatty,  meet  me  in  the  lily's  chalice, 
on  golden  powder,  rise. 
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Preparing  for  Dinner  Guests,  Mindful  of  Hatty 

And  the  social  whirl  you  danced  in  Rome 

the  constant  visits,  parties,  dinners,  rides  - 

did  you  have  servants  to  pluck  the  hen 

did  they  make  pasta  while  you  lifted  your  mallet? 

I  give  up  three  days  from  my  desk  to  this 

dinner,  not  even  large  or  complex. 

Who  cleared  your  dishes?  Surely  a  maid  to  serve, 

take  away.  Then  the  kitchen.  Washing  dishes, 

restoring  order  while  you  slept  or  prepared 

the  model  for  your  crew. 

No  need  to  keep  leaping  up  between  courses, 

making  sure  nothing  set  off  the  smoke  detector 

while  your  guests  exchanged  witty  remarks, 

a  whole  unimpeded  conversation 

with  the  Brownings,  with  Cusliman, 

Hawthorne  and  James.  Did  you  ever  think  of  class? 

You  didn't  have  to  go  to  Europe 

to  meet  men  and  women  of  consequence. 

Can  a  union  boss's  daughter 

connect  with  your  life? 

In  my  Rolodex,  one  relic  remains: 

"Henry  Reginald  Simmons,  representing 

Architectural  Sculptors  and  Carvers  Association" 

the  only  business  card  my  father  ever  carried, 

in  a  little  plastic  sleeve, 

his  thick,  tool-roughened  fingers 

fumbling  to  slip  one  out. 

His  masters  mostly  Italian  -  Girolami,  Guarino  - 

except  for  Donnely  at  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  . . . 

and  Daddy  the  craftsman  who  executed  designs 

not  the  artist  who  conceived  them,  like  your  Master 

John  Gibson,  and  his  teacher  Canova.  Or  like  you, 

privileged  Yankee.  Where  could  you  not  go? 

Part  of  your  story  is  that  America. 

The  same  one  that  loses  all  accounts 
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of  African /Chippewa  Edmonia  Lewis. 

No  whereabouts  after  1883. 

Caveat  lector,  I  confess. 

Preparing  this  dinner  makes  me  taste 

a  bitter  root  in  my  story: 

envy,  then  rage.  Finally,  shame. 


I  Rededicate  Watertown's  Hosmer  School  to  You,  Hatty 

since  you're  the  one  whose  children  we  visit  at  the  Met, 
the  MFA,  the  Wads  worth  Athenaeum,  that  church  in  Rome- 
to  name  a  few. 

Do  you  demur?  Your  father  and  cousin,  those 
good  doctors  of  Watertown,  deserved  the  honor? 
Sorry,  I  refuse  to  be  deterred. 

Let  students  in  their  labs  concoct  your  patented  artificial  marble. 

In  art  classes,  give  them  calipers  and  pointers,  clay  and  plaster; 

let  them  form  models,  cast  them.  Let  them  cut  the  stones 

they  fabricate  in  chemistry.  Bring  them  on  field  trips,  let  them 

touch  the  squirmy  slippery  creatures,  no  cries  of  ew! 

Let  none  retreat  from  the  dissecting  table. 

Give  them  magnets  to  work  motors,  let  them  learn  all 

moving  parts,  how  to  draw  and  use  them. 

Let  them  read  old  stories,  conjure  new  ones  for  their  age. 

And  let  them  laugh.  If  someone  tells  them 

No  you  may  not  study  that 

let  them  rejoice  to  get  expelled  three  times,  like  you. 


I  Tell  Hatty  the  Effacing  Dream 

When  the  rogue  wave  rolled  through 
the  open  window  over  my  desk 
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and  onto  my  handwritten  pages 
the  words  blurred,  merged 
with  the  sea,  and  swam  away. 

I  tried  writing  a  protest 

but  the  sea  wrote 

silence,  go  under,  join  the  horizon 

over  my  words. 

Your  works,  catalogued 
by  a  Watertown  priest 
earning  his  library  degree, 
how  often  he  lists  them 
Location  Unknown. 

I  here  write  your  lost  children  home  - 
the  head  of  Byron,  the  Falling  Star 
Caesar  the  dog,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
Phosper  and  Hesper,  Triton  Fountain, 
Fountain  of  the  Siren,  the  Staghound, 
Hylas  and  the  Water  Nymphs, 

Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  Maria  Sophia  Queen  of  Naples, 
Morning  and  the  Setting  of  the  Stars  . .  . 

Now.  Let  the  sea  come. 


February  21,  Then  and  Now 

zvith  excerpts  from  HH's  letters 

This  is  the  day  the  long  shadow 
swallowed,  day  you  dreamed  for  yourself 
a  monument  of  yellow  marble, 
two  black  horses  pulling  the  carriage. 
I  think  of  your  deathday  early 
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as  I  drive  to  have  the  basal  cell 
burned  off  my  left  temple  again. 
I  think  of  it  listening  to  npr. 
Garrison  Keillor's  litany  of  who 
else  claims  this  day. 

O  fateful  Hours!  the  least 

Of  whom  comes  pregnant  with  a  life  or  death 

the  births  of  Pauline  Kael, 

Anais  Nin,  Andres  Segovia;  the  New  Yorker. 

The  death  by  assassination 

of  Malcolm  X  in  1963, 

fifty-seven  years  after  you  perceived 

that  upward  tendency  in  my  toes 

Now  I  perceive  myself  part  of  time: 
yours,  mine,  my  children's  .  .  .  the  whole 
march  across  creation's  brow  .  .  .  unless 
we  ourselves  wreck  the  earth. 
Were  you  ready  at  seventy-eight, 
having  worked  the  last  two  decades 
on  your  perpetual  motion  machine, 
ready  to  catch  cold  forever,  stop? 

'  It  is  quite  frightful  to  see  how  time  runs  on 
and  how  short  are  the  days  to  work  in 

You  meant  the  days  for  sculpting, 

twelve  hours  of  continuous  standing  to  work 

not  enough,  and  still  you  reminded  yourself 

pazienza,  col  tempo  tuttoforse 

You  meant  the  days  for  sculpting 
but  later  left  art,  preferring 
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the  search  for  that  endless  machine. 

Or  maybe  you  tired. 

Yet  your  art  gives  perpetual  motion, 

resurrects  you  to  canter  in  Boston,  on  the  Campagna, 

to  my  dermatologist  off  the  Esplanade. 

I  will  follow  your  cleaning  instructions 

perhaps  a  very  gentle  scrubbing  -  the  ammonia 
in  fresh  rainwater  .  .  .  After  that  the  marble  should 
be  rubbed  over  with  fine  marble  dust 

Hatty,  not  contained  by  Lot  3747 

on  Hemlock  at  Lily,  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery, 

with  your  bone  dust 

let  me  polish  your  children. 


NOTES 

"The  Critics  Comment  on  Zenobia"  consists  primarily  of  direct  quotations.  Stanzas 
1  to  4  contain  remarks  from  various  sources  (Kasson  155-158);  Stanza  5  is  from 
Charles  Summer,  1864  (Carr  204);  Stanza  6  from  an  1864  Atlantic  Monthli/  article 
(Carr  Appendix  B  365);  Stanza  7  from  a  Chicago  Evening  Journal  article  of  June  14, 
1865  (Carr  Appendix  B  366);  Stanza  8  from  a  poem  inspired  by  the  statue  of  Zeno- 
bia (Kasson  160). 

"February  21,  Then  and  Now"  contains  language  from  Carr  (43  and  6i)  and  from 
Hosmer's  letter  to  Wayman  Crow  of  February,  1872  (SL,  Box  1, 1-18).  The  clearing 
instructions  are  part  of  an  unprocessed  collection,  no  date  on  the  fragment  in  Hos- 
mer's handwriting  (SL,  Box  1-18).  Hosmere  is  buried  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  in 
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Maud  Casey 
from  Genealogy,  a  novel 

Firefly  Flash 


It  becomes  one  of  those  family  stories,  the  kind  the  family  is  so 
good  at  telling,  a  story  more  real  than  the  event  itself.  See,  look,  this 
explains  everything. 

That  night,  the  family  still  trembles  with  an  adrenaline  rush 
that  comes  from  dodging  death,  death  who  has  stepped  out  of  the 
shadows  where  it's  been  lurking  all  along,  foolishly  forgotten.  In 
honor  of  the  event,  Sam  institutes  mandatory  family  dinner.  She  an- 
nounces this  in  what  Bernard  calls  her  inimitable  Midwestern  way 
(he  calls  it  this  because  it  annoys  her  but  also  because  it  makes  her 
feel  known)  -  Let's  fix  an  existential  crisis,  but  quick,  with  something 
practical,  he  drawls  until  she  throws  something  substantial  but  not 
dangerous,  a  spoon,  a  breadbasket,  tonight  a  flip-flop. 

"No  more  drifting  in  and  out.  No  more  eating  in  front  of  the  tel- 
evision. No  more  blah,  blah,  blah,  fuzzy  around  the  edges,"  Sam 
says  from  where  she  leans  into  a  stuck  window  with  her  shoulder. 
The  sleeves  of  the  loose  blouse  she  put  back  on  after  the  accident 
flutter  in  the  breeze  coming  in  the  window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  the  one  she  has  succeeded  in  opening.  Through  the  win- 
dow, stony  Rhode  Island  fields  and  fields  and  more  fields  filled 
with  mountain  laurel.  Hollow  Joe  Pye  Weed,  jeweled  forget-me- 
nots,  eggs-and-butter.  Queen  Anne's  lace,  mullein,  goldenrod. 
The  gray  bark  on  the  trees,  trunks  entwined  with  the  vines  of  wild 
grapes,  turns  rose  with  the  setting  sun,  and  in  the  distance,  the 
ocean  is  a  quivering  blue  line.  This  new  place  is  paradise;  before 
they  went  to  the  beach  this  afternoon,  Sam  took  the  children  to 
pick  blackberries  from  the  bushes  just  outside  the  front  door,  and 
the  children  stained  their  hands  purple  despite  her  best  efforts  to 
keep  them  from  eating  all  of  the  berries  so  there  would  be  enough 
for  a  pie.  There's  not,  but  she  doesn't  care.  They  can  do  whatever 
they  want.  The  life  preserver  snagged  on  the  rocks,  held  their 
daughter  aloft.  They  are  a  lucky,  lucky  family.  She  is  a  lucky,  lucky 
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woman,  and  she  will  do  whatever  it  takes  to  prove  she  never 
wanted  to  be  anything  else,  that  there  never  was  a  moment,  a 
flash,  a  blink,  a  not-even-a-second,  when  she  didn't  want  her  chil- 
dren to  be  alive  and  well,  when  a  tragedy  might  have  suited  her. 

"Why  does  it  have  to  sound  like  a  punishment?"  Bernard 
teases.  He's  in  a  great  mood.  '' Mandatory  family  dinner."  He  leans 
over  what  used  to  be  the  train  depot's  ticket  counter,  now  serving 
as  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen,  hands  in  the  lobster-claw  pot  hold- 
ers Marguerite  loves,  and  twirls  a  fork  around  his  ear:  cuckoo, 
cuckoo. 

"Where  is  your  italicist?"  Sam  asks,  grunting  as  she  still  tries  to 
open  the  window.  "You  know  that  little  man  who  jumps  up  and 
down  behind  you  whenever  you  make  a  really  important  point?" 
This  is  a  new  family  joke,  one  Sam  is  especially  proud  of  because 
the  first  time  she  made  it,  Bernard  spit  the  water  he  was  drinking 
onto  his  plate.  "By  the  way,"  Sam  says,  laughing  despite  herself  at 
her  own  joke,  "if  I  ever  get  this  window  open,  I'm  throwing  my- 
self out  of  it." 

Bernard  sticks  his  head  out  over  the  ticket  counter  again,  this 
time  with  a  spice  bottle  in  each  lobster-claw  hand.  "Don't  throw 
yourself  out  of  the  window  yet.  Wait  until  we've  had  dinner." 

And  suddenly  the  window  flies  open  and  there  is  the  smell  of 
the  blooming  flowers  of  late  spring,  and  the  warm,  salty  breeze  off 
the  ocean,  and  the  underlying  rich  odor  of  cow  manure.  The  orig- 
inal giant  clock  from  the  train  depot  hangs  in  between  the  bay 
windows  over  Sam's  head;  its  second  hand  sweeping  through 
time  as  if  dismissing  it:  out  of  my  way! 

"We'll  eat  together  like  those  families  we've  only  heard  about 
and  we'll  enjoy  it!"  Sam  shouts.  She  collapses  in  an  armchair 
stuffed  with  dolls  bought  at  a  thrift  store,  a  doll  foot  poking  out  of 
a  hole  in  the  back.  "Sort  of  like  shabby  chic,"  the  store  owner  had 
said,  "but  different.  Creepy  chic."  There  is  laughter  underneath 
Sam's  words  and  she  fights  to  suppress  the  smile  around  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth,  a  full-lipped  mouth  even  fuller  after  Bernard 
pulled  her  into  the  bathroom  on  their  way  to  the  kitchen  just  be- 
fore dinner,  pressed  her  against  the  bathroom  wall  feverishly,  as  if 
their  lives  had  started  all  over  again  and  they  were  strangers  be- 
ginning an  affair. 

Ryan  shuffles  in  wearing  a  Flying  Burrito  Brothers  tee  shirt  that 
Conrad  at  the  record  store  in  Providence  recently  bestowed  upon 
him  in  exchange  for  helping  him  with  his  deliveries.  "A  summer 
job  will  be  good  for  him,"  Bernard  insisted  when  Sam  began  to 
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protest  that  Providence  was  too  far  for  a  twelve-year-old  to  travel, 
though  Conrad  gives  Ryan  rides  back  and  forth.  "It  will  keep  him 
out  of  trouble,"  Bernard  said,  as  if  he  was  the  kind  of  parent  who 
said  that  kind  of  thing.  "Are  you  kidding  me?"  Sam  said.  "Who  are 
you?"  "I'm  your  brand-new  husband,"  Bernard  had  said,  and 
pulled  her  laughing  onto  the  couch  stuffed  with  dolls. 

Ryan's  worn  what  seems  like  the  same  pair  of  jeans  for  years, 
though  he  insists,  on  days  Sam  is  pretending  to  be  the  kind  of  par- 
ent who  asks,  that  he  changes  his  pants  every  day.  Long-limbed, 
lithe,  he  heads  for  the  couch.  Never  one  to  stay  vertical  for  long,  he 
wraps  his  long-and-getting-longer  arms  around  a  pillow,  one 
long-and-getting-longer  leg  draped  over  the  side  of  the  couch,  the 
other  sprawled  out  onto  the  floor.  Marguerite  trails  behind  him, 
especially  close  tonight,  sitting  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  though 
Ryan  can  barely  look  at  her.  That  she  continues  to  follow  him 
around  as  if  nothing  is  different,  as  if  what  happened  this  after- 
noon wasn't  all  his  fault,  only  makes  it  worse.  He  feels  like  an  al- 
most-murderer,  though  no  one  seems  to  know  he  let  go  of  his  sis- 
ter's hand.  Or  even  worse,  no  one  is  mentioning  it. 

"Where  is  my  fucking  train?"  he  says,  hoping  to  piss  someone 
off.  "The  service  around  here  sucks." 

"Where  is  my  fucking  train?,"  Marguerite  asks,  hoping  to  make 
her  brother  laugh  because  he  hasn't  since  what  happened  at  the 
beach. 

"Like  I  said,"  Ryan  says,  making  fart  sounds  with  one  hand  un- 
der an  armpit.  Marguerite  trying  to  make  him  laugh  is  also  mak- 
ing everything  worse.  "The  service  sucks." 

"Hey,  hey"  is  all  Sam  says,  while  Marguerite  creates  a  breeze 
with  her  flapping  arm  in  imitation  of  her  brother. 

That  Ryan  has  managed  to  be  in  trouble  most  of  his  young  life 
is  an  achievement  in  this  family.  He  skips  school  to  the  point  of 
suspension,  he  stows  away,  as  he  did  two  weeks  ago,  huddled  be- 
tween broken-down  amps  and  sleeping  on  the  towels  stuffed  into 
the  drum  kit,  in  the  back  of  Conrad's  van,  and  though  no  one's 
ever  noticed  when  he  sneaks  out  late,  late  at  night,  he  has  been 
reprimanded  for  staying  out  late  at  the  beach  with  the  farmer's  son 
and  his  friends,  though,  as  Ryan  is  the  first  to  point  out,  it  was 
Bernard  who  suggested  Ryan  help  the  farmer's  son  bale  hay  in  the 
first  place  so  it's  his  fault  if  his  son  has  gotten  caught  up  in  a  sticky 
web  of  teenage  corruption. 

"How  did  this  become  my  life?"  Sam  stage-whispers  to  the  air. 
It's  a  call-and-response  routine  she  and  Bernard  have  worked  up 
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over  the  years.  She  pulls  at  the  doll's  foot  poking  out  of  the  couch 
until  the  doll  comes  too,  thick  eyelashes  over  drawn-on  blue  eyes. 
"Few,"  Sam  says,  dangling  the  doll  by  the  toe. 

"How  did  you  become  my  wife?"  Bernard  calls  back,  carrying 
a  big  pot  of  stew  with  his  lobster-clawed  mitts.  The  stew  is  made 
from  vegetables  the  farmer's  wife  dropped  off.  "Fresh,  fresh  .  .  . ," 
Bernard  stammered  to  Sam.  "Fresh  everything!" 

The  train  depot  creaks  and  shifts  and  crickets  chirp  outside  in 
the  summer  evening,  and  then  a  train  (maybe  a  train  that  once 
stopped  here  before  it  never  came  back?)  whistles  through  the 
nearest  town  miles  away.  Since  this  afternoon.  Marguerite  can 
hear  the  grass  growing  in  the  fields  with  the  lowing  cows,  even 
as  the  cows,  who  she  likes  to  go  visit  to  see  if  they  will  let  her 
touch  their  big  bony  heads,  eat  the  grass  with  their  strange  multi- 
stomachs,  even  as  the  strange,  multi-stomached  cows  give  the 
grass  a  haircut  as  Ryan  likes  to  say,  at  which  point  Bernard  will 
quote  Walt  Whitman  about  the  grass  needing  a  haircut  and  Ryan 
will  roll  his  eyes.  She's  escaped  the  fall  from  the  pier  without 
even  a  bruise.  "Like  her  namesake,  she  defies  all  that  is  logical," 
Bernard  said.  Still,  Ryan  has  put  a  few  Band-Aid  strips  on  the  tiny 
scratches  on  her  face  because  Marguerite  insisted.  She  hopes  that 
Ryan  will  play  the  blackbird  song  for  her  later,  the  one  about  you 
were  only  waiting  for  this  moment  to  arise,  the  one  that  when  he 
first  learned  on  the  guitar  he  practiced  for  days  and  days  and  days 
on  end  until  Sam  and  Bernard  begged  him  to  stop.  "I  used  to  like 
Paul  McCartney!"  Sam  cried  with  her  hands  over  her  ears.  Now 
when  he  plays  it,  the  song  is  a  skeleton  of  itself.  Marguerite  thinks 
that  asking  Ryan  to  play  the  song  will  cheer  him  up,  though  she's 
not  sure  what  has  made  him  so  sad.  She  tugs  at  the  cuffs  of  his 
jeans  and  smiles  at  him,  studying  the  miracle,  given  by  L-O-V-E, 
that  is  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

"Where's  my  fucking  train?"  Ryan  whispers  in  her  ear  so  that 
his  miraculous  nose  touches  her  cheek.  Then  he  puts  a  pillow  on 
Marguerite's  head  and  she  holds  it  to  her  face  and  walks  into  a 
wall  to  make  him  laugh. 

Who  loves  Marguerite  the  most?  Ryan  does.  Fie  loves  her  so 
much  that  even  laughing  teenagers  wouldn't  keep  him  from  hold- 
ing her  hand.  No  one  has  argued  with  this  (even  in  jest)  since  the 
day  she  was  born  and  they  brought  her  home  from  the  hospital 
and  Ryan  made  a  bed  out  of  napkins  in  a  shoe  box  beside  his  own 
bed  for  her.  Ryan  never  told  anyone  about  the  night  he  heard  his 
mother  yell  from  her  and  Bernard's  bedroom  into  the  room  where 
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Marguerite  was  crying,  "If  you  don't  like  it  here  on  earth  so  much, 
go  back!  Who  invited  you  anyway?  Not  me!" 

"Pull  yourself  together!"  Ryan  heard  Bernard  shout  and  then, 
"You're  tired.  It's  okay,  let  her  cry.  Kids  are  supposed  to  cry." 
Seven-year-old  Ryan  went  to  Marguerite  and  picked  her  up, 
perched  her  on  his  shoulder,  her  giant  baby  head  resting  against  a 
towel  he  expertly  slung  over  his  shoulder.  Late  at  night,  in  an  un- 
spoken arrangement.  Marguerite  became  Ryan's  child.  At  first 
Sam  showed  him  how  to  warm  the  bottles  of  milk  in  the  fridge, 
and  then,  one  night,  Sam  turned  it  over  to  him.  She  let  Ryan  carry 
Marguerite  around  the  house  while  she  slept,  when  Bernard 
thought  she  was  taking  care  of  things,  and  then,  when  he  realized 
she  wasn't,  it  was  too  late.  By  that  time,  Ryan  was  the  only  one 
who  could  make  Marguerite  stop  crying.  While  he  carried  her,  he 
sang  songs  he  made  up:  Be  careful  of  the  souls  in  the  soles  of  your 
shoes,  he  sang.  YJalk  lightly,  walk  lightly.  Don't  squash  them. 

"Okay,  okay,  enough,"  Sam  says  now.  She  tosses  the  doll  out 
the  window,  then  stands  up  and  takes  the  pillow  away  from 
Marguerite.  She  turns  her  in  the  direction  of  the  dining  room 
table  where  Bernard  is  doling  out  the  stew.  The  dining  room  is 
actually  one  corner  of  the  big  open  room  that  used  to  be  the 
train  depot  lobby  and  now  serves  as  the  family's  living  room 
and  dining  room,  with  high  vaulted  ceilings  and  the  tremendous 
bay  windows  with  a  view  to  the  sea.  Marguerite's  love  for  her 
brother  pricks  Sam  like  a  pin  tonight  and  she  puts  one  hand  on 
each  of  Marguerite's  shoulders  and  pretends  to  drive  her  like  a 
car  to  the  table.  This  morning,  she  reminds  herself,  she  made 
Marguerite  laugh  by  pretending  she  was  looking  for  poetic  inspi- 
ration in  the  linen  closet.  'Ts  it  under  the  towels?  Under  the 
pillows?"  As  Marguerite  laughed  harder,  Sam  grew  more  fren- 
zied. "Is  it  up  your  nose?"  she  said,  checking  each  of  Marguerite's 
nostrils. 

"Ryan,"  Bernard  says,  and  Ryan  walks  the  slow  way  around  the 
couch  to  the  table,  taking  the  time  to  study  one  of  Sam's  seashell 
collections  on  the  coffee  table  though  he's  never  been  interested  in 
seashells  in  his  life.  This  afternoon  on  the  walk  down  to  the  beach, 
he  had  put  his  ear  to  Marguerite's  tiny  shell  of  an  ear  and  swore  he 
could  hear  the  ocean.  "The  clouds  are  moving  that  fast  just  for 
you,"  he  told  her  then,  pointing  at  the  sky  with  her  tiny  hand  in 
his.  "They're  showing  off  the  only  way  they  know  how.  Imagine 
how  hard  it  would  be  to  show  off  if  you  were  transparent  and 
wordless." 
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Marguerite,  her  palm  sweaty  with  the  tight  hold  she  had  on 
her  brother's  hand,  considered  this  because  this  was  exactly 
how  she  felt  sometimes,  as  if  she  were  a  cloud,  wordless  and 
racing  transparent  through  the  sky.  But  she  didn't  know  the 
words  to  say  this,  so  instead  she  looked  up  at  the  sky  where  a  V  of 
birds  chop,  chopped  their  way  through  the  blue  and  smiled  to 
show  her  brother  her  appreciation  for  the  racing  clouds  trying 
their  best. 

"I  think  we  should  have  a  toast,"  Sam  says,  holding  up  a  wine- 
glass, and  indicating  with  a  nod  of  her  head  that  Ryan  and 
Marguerite  should  hold  up  their  milk  glasses.  "To  the  miracle  of 
Marguerite." 

"And  thanks  to  you.  Marguerite,"  Bernard  says,  holding  his 
wineglass  up  to  Sam's,  "your  mother  found  God." 

"All  I  was  saying,"  Sam  says,  pointing  a  fork  at  her  husband,  "is 
that  there  was  something  miraculous,  spiritual,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  about  the  day  -  the  fog  on  the  path  down  to  the 
beach,  those  seagulls  flapping  in  place  against  the  wind."  And 
then  a  story  comes  to  her  on  the  spot,  so  quickly  it  doesn't  even 
seem  like  a  story.  "And  the  fact  that  I  remembered  to  ask  for  that 
life  jacket  for  Marguerite  and  the  life  jacket  saved  her  life." 

Ryan  begins  to  cough  dramatically.  "Nice  try,"  he  coughs  under 
his  breath.  "What  did  you  use  to  ask  for  it?  Sign  language?" 

"All  I'm  saying,"  Bernard  says,  putting  his  wineglass  down  but 
still  standing,  "is  that  you  can't  just  all  of  a  sudden  have  faith 
when  something  horrible  happens.  It  doesn't  work  that  way."  That 
afternoon,  Bernard  felt  the  refracted  light  of  winter  give  way  to  a 
more  direct  beam  of  spring  sunshine  through  the  mist.  It  shone 
pleasantly  on  his  growing  bald  spot  as  he  walked  side  by  side  with 
his  wife  down  to  the  beach.  Their  heads  were  bent  in  conversation 
that  he  wasn't  paying  attention  to  because  his  focus  was  on  the 
gentle,  less  and  less  accidental,  collision  of  their  shoulders  that 
had  him  shivering  like  a  teenager.  All  he  could  think  was  how 
glad  he  was  that  they'd  taken  this  risk  and  bought  this  place  on  a 
whim,  about  how  he  couldn't  wait  until  he  and  Sam  were  alone. 
The  return  now  to  her  hokey  religious  roots  annoyed  him.  Com- 
placency wasn't  exactly  the  change  he  hoped  moving  to  the  train 
depot  would  inspire. 

"Well,  maybe  it  works  that  way  for  me,"  Sam  says. 

Ryan,  still  coughing,  puts  his  hands  to  his  throat  and  falls  out 
of  his  chair,  while  Marguerite  looks  on,  delighted. 

"Since  when  did  an  intelligent,  educated  woman  like  you  be- 
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lieve  in  God?''  Bernard  holds  up  his  spoon  to  Marguerite  and 
mouths,  eat. 

"I'm  not  a  baby!"  Marguerite  says,  looking  under  the  table  to 
watch  Ryan  roll  around,  clutching  his  throat,  as  if  he  were  in  the 
throws  of  death. 

"Is  that  supposed  to  be  a  compliment,  Bernard?  Because 
if  there's  one  hiding  in  that  sentence,  I'm  still  looking  for  it," 
Sam  says.  She  gets  up  and  tucks  a  napkin  into  Marguerite's 
tee  shirt. 

This  is  happiness,  Sam  thought  this  afternoon  on  the  way  down 
to  the  beach.  This  is  happiness  happening  right  now.  Maybe  Bernard 
was  right:  extraordinary  happiness  is  possible  here.  Even  the  kids' 
complaints  sounded  sweeter.  "How  long  will  this  walk  take?" 
Ryan  had  yelled  to  her  and  Bernard  from  a  few  paces  back  where 
he  walked  with  Marguerite.  Sam  and  Bernard  were  almost  invisi- 
ble the  fog  was  so  thick.  Anonymous  dogs  barked  somewhere 
down  the  stony  path,  and  cows  lowed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stone  walls  that  marked  the  boundaries  of  the  fields.  She  and 
Bernard  had  shouted  back  in  unison,  "We're  almost  there."  "How 
stupid  do  you  think  we  are?"  Ryan  shouted  back,  and  Marguerite 
echoed  him,  "Yeah!  How  stupid?"  They  had  all  laughed  and  the 
day  felt  so  easy. 

"And  I  never  said  the  G-O-D  word,"  Sam  says  now.  "I  said  spir- 
ituality, faith  in  something,  though  while  you're  on  the  subject, 
how  could  an  intelligent,  educated  G-O-D  believe  in  you?" 

"And  here  we  go  again,"  Ryan  says,  back  in  his  chair,  holding 
his  bowl  up  to  his  face  and  slurping.  He  prefers  his  parents  argu- 
ing to  going  over  the  events  of  the  afternoon,  to  the  moment  just 
after  he  began  to  throw  pebbles  into  the  froth  around  the  pier's  tall 
legs  reaching  into  the  ocean.  Plunk,  plunk,  the  pebbles  sunk  deep 
and  he  focused  on  them  and  the  sun-glittered  surface  of  the  water 
rather  than  looking  at  his  mother  who  had  dared  to  turn  around 
and  tell  him  to  be  sure  to  hold  on  to  his  sister's  hand.  "Be  sure  to 
hold  Marguerite's  hand,"  she  said,  as  if  Ryan  wasn't  already.  He 
preferred  getting  in  trouble  to  thinking  about  the  look  of  fake  con- 
cern on  his  mother's  face,  to  thinking  about  the  way  he  tempted  a 
splinter  with  his  big  toe,  he  was  so  mad. 

"I  don't  think  God  or  the  lack  of  God  had  anything  to  do  with 
how  hard  those  teenagers  were  laughing  at  you,"  Ryan  says.  "You 
told  them  our  whole  life  story." 

"That's  not  true,"  Bernard  says,  his  voice  breaking  accidentally 
on  'not'.  He  takes  a  sip  of  wine  to  keep  from  protesting  too  much. 
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but  still,  they  hadn't  been  laughing  only  at  him,  had  they?  Ryan  al- 
ways manages  to  embarrass  him  just  when  Bernard  is  starting  to 
have  a  good  time.  It's  as  if  Bernard  has  been  transported  back  in 
the  evilest  of  time  machines  to  high  school,  where  he  is  the  book- 
ish kid  with  Coke-bottle  glasses  (which  he,  in  fact,  was)  being 
bullied  by  the  cool  kid,  in  this  case,  his  son.  Still,  Bernard  tries  to 
rise  above,  to  give  as  good  as  he  gets.  "At  least  I  wasn't  torturing 
jellyfish  with  a  stick." 

"How  would  you  like  to  be  poked  with  a  stick?"  Ryan  says,  in  a 
falsetto  voice  meant  to  be  Sam's. 

"I'd  like  it  a  lot!"  Marguerite  chimes  in,  imitating  her  brother's 
answer. 

Bernard  pokes  Marguerite  in  the  stomach  with  his  butter  knife 
and  she  squeals  the  way  she  had  when  the  man  in  the  rubber  boots 
had  stopped  throwing  imaginary  sticks  for  his  barking  dog  and 
showed  them  how  to  throw  a  rock  to  make  the  clams  underneath 
the  mud  flats  spray  water. 

"Well,  what  were  we  supposed  to  do?  We  weren't  allowed  to  go 
swimming,"  Ryan  says. 

"There  is  all  that  red  weed.  And  the  waves  are  too  big,"  Sam 
said.  That  was  the  first  and  second  thing  his  mother  did  to  make 
him  angry.  And  he  was  already  embarrassed  that  his  father  had 
talked  on  and  on  to  the  teenagers,  one  of  them  the  beautiful- 
breasted  girl  who  had  held  Ryan's  hand  in  hers,  the  girl  whose 
pulse  he  became  in  the  water  the  other  night.  Then  Sam  had 
looked  at  him  as  if  she  was  the  kind  of  mother  who  gave  a  shit  and 
said,  "Ryan,  be  sure  to  hold  your  sister's  hand."  As  if  he  hadn't 
been  holding  on  to  Marguerite's  hand  his  whole  life. 

"Come  on,  Ryan,"  Bernard  says. 

"Come  where?" 

"Just  ignore  him,"  Sam  says.  "Margue,  would  you  like 
some  more?" 

But  Marguerite  can't  hear  her  mother  now  the  way  she 
couldn't  hear  her  parents'  conversation  on  the  path  up  ahead  on 
their  way  down  to  the  beach  this  afternoon,  only  the  music  of 
their  voices,  no  words,  the  music  that  was  the  soundtrack  of 
her  brother's  love  for  her  shimmering  through  the  fog.  "There 
are  seeds,"  Ryan  said  when  he  handed  her  the  tiny  red  fruit  he 
pulled  off  a  bush.  The  seeds  were  crowded  together  where  Ryan 
exposed  them  with  his  teeth.  "Rose  hips,"  he  said,  and  wiggled  his 
own  hips. 

"Well,  it  was  Bernard  who  wanted  to  climb  up  onto  the  pier  to 
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look  for  the  dolphin  family  those  smoking  teenagers  up  in  the 
dunes  claimed  they  saw,"  Sam  says,  to  distract  her  husband  from 
her  son.  "And  he  did  believe  them." 

"Now  who  needs  an  italicist?"  Bernard  asks. 

"It's  only  funny  when  I  say  it,"  Sam  says.  "Now  if  you  don't 
mind,  why  don't  we  focus  on  the  good  news  of  the  day." 

Marguerite  smiles  because  she  knows  she  is  the  good  news  her 
mother  is  talking  about.  She  held  Ryan's  hand  tight  and  looked  up 
into  the  sky  at  the  clouds  still  racing  through  the  marble  sky  and 
at  the  V  of  birds  chop,  chopping.  She  tried  to  make  a  V  like  Ryan 
showed  her  and  put  it  over  the  V  of  the  chop,  chopping  birds.  She 
had  been  worrying  because  she  heard  her  parents  talking  the 
other  night  about  something  called  the  "aging  process."  This 
meant  people  got  older  and  that  meant  Ryan  would  get  older 
and  then  he  would  eventually  die,  something  Marguerite  hadn't 
gotten  a  straight  answer  to  yet,  but  it  involved  disappearing 
forever.  And  just  as  she  thought  this,  Ryan  let  go  of  her  hand  to 
throw  rocks  into  the  water,  and  it  was  as  if  he  was  disappearing 
right  then. 

"Firefly  flash,"  Bernard  says.  "That's  what  remembering  is  like. 
Someday  each  of  us  will  be  walking  down  the  street  and  -  firefly 
flash  -  we'll  remember  this  day." 

"Firefly  flash,"  Ryan  says,  tilting  his  glass  so  the  milk  comes  al- 
most to  the  edge.  "The  life  preserver  preserved  her,  the  life  pre- 
server preserved  her,  the  life  preserver  preserved  her  ..." 

"We  got  it,  Ryan."  Bernard  extends  his  hand  to  Marguerite  for 
her  to  pass  him  her  bowl. 

"We  were  looking  for  those  imaginary  dolphins,"  Sam  says, 
"and  firefly  flash,  Bernard  began  that  argument  about  Chopin's 
heart  again." 

The  argument  over  Chopin's  heart  is  a  long-running  one,  one 
neither  of  them  even  cares  about  anymore.  The  pleasure  from  the 
tension  it  creates  fuels  it.  The  window  Sam  worked  so  hard  to 
open  falls  shut  suddenly  with  a  bang. 

"Oh,  Christ,"  Sam  says. 

"Oh,  Christ,"  Marguerite  says. 

"Oh,  Christ,"  Bernard  says.  "But  it's  not  really  an  argument  if 
Fm  right.  He  was  half  French.  George  Sand  left  him  there  to  die  of 
tuberculosis." 

Sam  jumps  up  from  the  table  to  lean  her  shoulder  into  the  win- 
dow again.  "The  smell  was  so  nice  -  those  flowers,  the  ocean,  the 
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manure.  I  have  to  open  it  again!  But  first,  you  are  absolutely 
wrong.  After  Chopin  died,  they  put  his  heart  in  a  glass  jar  and 
buried  it  in  Poland.  His  sister  carried  it  to  Warsaw.  You  can  insist 
that  they  buried  it  in  Paris  all  you  want,  but  it  doesn't  make  it  true. 
Look  it  up." 

Ryan  mimes  cutting  Marguerite's  heart  out.  "Don't!"  she 
squeals,  though  it's  tradition  by  now,  and  her  protesting  sounds 
like,  "More!"  Ryan  puts  Marguerite's  imaginary  heart  in  his  water 
glass  and  marches  it  around  the  table. 

"And  if  I'm  remembering  correctly,  one  of  you  shouted,  Tm 
not  through  with  this  conversation'  and  the  other  shouted,  'Who 
is  the  most  argumentative?'  and  then  the  other  one  shouted, 
'You're  not  ignoring  me;  I'm  ignoring  you'.  Something  really  ma- 
ture like  that." 

"And  that's  when  it  happened,"  Marguerite  says  suddenly,  and 
they  all  look  at  her  as  the  window  Sam  has  been  leaning  into  flies 
open  again.  Whoosh,  until  the  rocks  caught  her  life  preserver  in 
their  giant  rocky  arms  and  she  was  lodged  there  deep  in  the 
crevice,  the  life  preserver  that  preserved  her  life  snagged  on 
the  rough  edges,  her  arms  sandwiched  at  her  sides,  suspended  in 
the  dark.  Turning  her  head  up  to  the  sky,  she  saw  the  clouds,  still 
transparent,  still  racing,  still  wordless,  still  showing  off.  Sus- 
pended there,  for  once,  she,  a  born  worrier  (that  was  her  role,  her 
father  says)  -  What  if  the  fog  off  the  ocean  came  and  swallowed 
her  family  while  she  was  at  school  and  they  were  lost  forever? 
What  if  a  kitchen  appliance  exploded  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  they  were  all  sleeping?  What  if  the  farm  cat  that  sometimes 
wandered  up  to  their  house  wasn't  warm  enough?  What  about 
nuclear  war?  -  wasn't  worried.  The  silence  lodged  in  her  cells  and 
eternity  was  in  that  lack  of  sound  and  everything  was  blissfully 
still. 

"Margrrrite!  Margrrrite!  Margrrite!"  That's  what  Marguerite 
remembers  most  of  all.  Three  times,  Ryan  growled  her  name  as  if 
he  was  casting  a  spell,  as  if  he  was  making  her  magic.  His  voice 
called  her  back  to  earth.  The  sound  carved  out  the  loss  of  her, 
something  she  wasn't  meant  to  hear  because  it  was  the  anguish  of 
her  already  gone.  In  that  awful,  wonderful  moment,  she  was  alive 
and  dead.  Like  the  mystic  she  was  named  for,  she  became  one 
with  the  sea  below  and  the  sky  above.  She  was  all  of  these  things 
at  once.  Divine,  that's  what  her  father  called  it.  From  where  she 
was  lodged,  she  was  divine  and  the  birds  chop,  chopping  through 
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the  sky  above  her  and  her  brother's  voice  calling  her  name  became 
all  of  the  world  and  that  world  was  all  she  needed,  so  she  didn't 
cry  out. 

"Yes,"  Sam  says.  She  watches  as  her  daughter  watches  her  son 
as  if  he  is  a  wizard  as  he  prepares  to  spill  his  milk  on  purpose. 
Marguerite's  first  word  was  her  brother's  name.  "Ry,"  Marguerite 
said  when  she  was  nine  months  old.  Ryan  was  playing  with  Mar- 
guerite in  his  room  in  the  old  house,  with  the  playing  cards  with 
the  trains  on  the  back  that  Ryan  later  said  predicted  their  future  in 
a  train  depot.  Sam,  taking  a  break  from  trying  to  write — she  was 
forever  trying  to  write  but  never  writing — was  wandering  around 
the  house  and  heard  her  say  it.  "Ry,"  Marguerite  said  again.  When 
Sam  heard  Ryan  coming  to  find  her  to  tell  her,  she  hid  in  the  bath- 
room. She  didn't  want  to  hear  it.  Before  she  began  her  wandering, 
she'd  closed  her  study  door  because  she  didn't  want  Bernard  to 
know  that  she  wasn't  working,  and  she  knew  Ryan  wouldn't  go  in 
if  the  door  was  closed.  Don't  disturb  us  while  we  work  was  the  one 
rule  she  and  Bernard  had  succeeded  in  implementing,  so  Sam 
knew  Ryan  wouldn't  interrupt  Bernard  either. 

At  dinner  that  night,  Ryan  tried  to  coax  Marguerite  to  say  his 
name  again  at  dinner,  but  she  wouldn't,  and  Sam  continued  to 
pretend  she  hadn't  heard  her  say  it  at  all.  "She's  still  a  little  young, 
sweetie,"  Sam  said  and  she  hoped  no  one  else  heard  the  hardness 
in  her  voice  when  she  said  "sweetie."  Still,  Marguerite  had  spoken 
Ryan's  name  first.  Sam  just  couldn't  bear  to  admit  it.  Soon  after. 
Marguerite  was  saying  "bzz"  for  fly  and  "caw,  caw"  for  bird  and 
then  one  day,  it  was  as  if  Marguerite  realized  that  there  were  mil- 
lions of  words  out  there  waiting  to  be  learned  and  spoken,  mil- 
lions of  words  with  which  to  name  the  world.  She  stopped  talking 
altogether.  "She'll  talk  soon,"  Sam  reassured  him  when  Ryan  told 
her,  alarmed.  "You  have  to  be  patient."  Secretly,  she  was  grateful 
that  Marguerite  had  fallen  silent,  that  there  was  still  an  opportu- 
nity for  her  to  say  "mama"  or  "papa"  before  she  returned  to  "Ry." 
And  she  had,  with  Sam's  coaching. 

Still,  every  once  in  a  while,  the  way  Marguerite  loves  her 
brother  makes  it  hard  for  Sam  to  control  how  she  says  things, 
much  less  what  she  says. 

"Right  after  I  told  Ryan  not  to  let  her  get  too  close  to  the  edge. 
Marguerite  fell,"  Sam  says.  She  laughs,  as  if  it  is  a  joke. 

"Jesus,  Sam,"  Bernard  says.  "Lay  off." 

Ryan  gives  his  mother  a  look  he's  perfected:  one  eyebrow 
raised,  his  mouth  ruler-straight.  When  they  came  home  from  the 
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beach,  and  Marguerite  was  in  bed  resting  with  the  Band-Aid 
strips  she'd  insisted  Ryan  put  on  her  face,  he  said,  "You  look  like 
one  big  Band  Aid."  He  tried  to  make  her  laugh  though  he  trem- 
bled still.  "I'm  just  cold,"  he  said,  though  Marguerite  hadn't  asked 
why.  "Sing  the  dont  squash  the  souls  song,"  Marguerite  asked. 
Watch  out  for  the  souls  in  the  soles  of  your  feet,  Ryan  began,  but  his 
heart  wasn't  in  it.  Fie  wasn't  sure  where  his  heart  went  since  Sam 
turned  around  and  told  him  to  watch  his  sister  and  he  felt  like  he 
would  strangle  everyone  on  the  pier,  including  his  sister  who  he 
loved  more  than  anyone.  "How  about  this  instead?"  he  asked 
Marguerite.  "A  train  came  to  the  house  today,"  he  sang  to  the 
same  vague  soul-squasher  tune,  "while  we  were  gone,  but  we  all 
missed  it.  Another  train  came  later  and  I  got  on  and  rode  it  for  a 
while  but  then  I  missed  you  and  came  back." 

Ryan  swings  his  long-limbs-growing-longer  out  of  his  chair 
and  strides  over  to  the  stereo.  "It's  time  to  dance,"  he  says  to  Mar- 
guerite on  his  way  past  her  and  she  slides  down  off  her  chair,  read- 
justs one  of  her  Band-Aid  strips,  and  leaves  her  parents  at  the  din- 
ner table  to  follow  him. 

That's  all  right,  that's  all  right,  that's  all  right. 

There  will  be  nights  and  nights  and  nights  like  this.  After 
mandatory  family  dinner.  Marguerite's  body  will  already  be  mov- 
ing against  the  beat,  jerking  just  behind  the  drums,  as  Ryan  puts 
on  Exile  on  Main  Street.  It's  his  secret  message  to  himself:  his  fam- 
ily is  Main  Street  and  he  is  in  exile.  Don't  wanna  walk.  No  no  no.  No 
walking.  Talk  about  Jesus.  No  no  no.  No  talking.  Just  wanna  -  yes, 
yes,  yes  -  see  his  face.  Let  me  just  see  it.  No  walking,  no  talking,  just 
seeing.  Ryan  will  sing  it  so  hard  he  sometimes  spits  by  accident. 
He'll  sing  it  so  hard  he  can  feel  the  tendons  in  his  neck  strain  and 
his  throat  hurts  and  he  feels  like  the  guys  with  the  long  hair  and 
the  gruff  voices  who  hang  out  at  Conrad's  store,  jamming  on  gui- 
tars they  can't  afford  to  buy,  the  guys  he  wants  to  be  someday. 

Bernard  and  Sam  will  fall  silent  as  they  watch  Marguerite's  lurch- 
ing limbs  talk  back  to  the  music  -  a  flailing  arm,  a  shaking  leg  -  as 
Ryan  eggs  her  on.  "Go,  Marguerite!"  She's  loved  to  dance  since 
she  was  a  child,  since  she  first  said  "Ry,"  and  Ryan  would  hold  her 
up  by  her  hands  and  twist  her  back  and  forth  to  the  beat.  Dancing 
is  the  thing  that  allows  Marguerite  to  give  L-O-V-E  back  to  her 
brother. 

Tonight,  her  spasming  hips,  twisting,  snaking  arms,  shimmy- 
ing shoulders,  move  faster  and  faster  until  the  throw  of  her 
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hips  and  the  swirl  of  her  torso  is  so  fast  she  feels  featureless,  limb- 
less, quick  and  indecipherable,  the  whoosh  of  falling  lodged  in  her 
muscles  like  a  message  she  was  meant  to  carry  into  the  future. 
Sometimes  Marguerite  feels  like  trouble,  sometimes  she  feels  down.  This 
music  relaxes  her  mind. 

Marguerite's  limbs  whir  like  a  windmill  in  a  storm.  She  shakes 
her  head  as  if  she  wants  to  shake  her  brains  right  out  if  it. 

"Hang  on,  sweetie,"  Sam  says,  beginning  to  get  up  from  her 
chair.  "You've  got  to  be  careful.  You  had  a  close  call  today." 

Ryan  takes  her  arm  and  twirls  Marguerite  in  a  circle  away  from 
her  approaching  mother,  then  dips  her,  giving  her  an  exaggerated 
smack  of  a  kiss  on  the  cheek. 

"She's  okay,"  Bernard  says,  getting  up  to  stand  behind  his  wife, 
pressing  her  back  down  into  her  chair.  He  puts  his  hand  on  her 
shoulders  and  stoops  to  kiss  her  neck.  "The  life  preserver  pre- 
served her,  remember?" 

"We  got  it,  man,"  Sam  says,  imitating  the  teenage  boy  with  the 
sky  blue  paisley  handkerchief  around  his  hair.  She  laughs,  re- 
lieved at  the  prospect  of  this  afternoon  becoming  another  routine, 
and  puts  a  hand  on  Bernard's  face,  tugs  his  beard.  "She's  pre- 
served. She's  preserved." 
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Sarah  Kennedy 


Illumination:  Mary  Pearson's 
Recipe  Book,  1755 


And  what  was  there  to  do  in  the  hours 
of  the  boiling  fowl,  of  bread  dough 
swelling  in  the  bowl?  She  could  make 


another  batch  of  ink,  dye  another  dress 
she'd  only  wear  on  Sundays.  Violet,  or  blue, 
this  time,  she  thought,  but  didn't  rise 

from  the  chair.  Instead,  she  dipped 

her  quill  again,  having  just  blotted  dry 

her  note  at  page  47's  receipt  for  ginger  wine: 

Mrs.  H  uses  one  Lemon  to  each 

gallon.  Results  approved.  How  many  times 

she'd  added  a  flavor,  a  spice  -  cinnamon 

in  the  rice  pudding,  a  sprinkle  of  cloves 
in  the  cake  -  but  who  had  e\^er  noticed? 
He  wanted  liis  food  heaped  high,  and,  yes, 

he  praised  her,  a  good  wife,  a  fine  manager 

of  her  domain,  but  had  he  even  once  paused 

at  a  bite  to  reflect  on  its  difference  from  yesterday's 

taste,  the  beauty  of  plums,  preser\^ed  in  honey, 

glowing  in  a  white  bowl  under  candlelight? 

Like  blossoms,  she  mused,  tracing  circles  in  circles 

in  the  blank  space  on  the  first  page, 

just  above  the  chicken  fricassee. 

In  and  around  Mary  Pearson,  Her  Book, 
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one  word  to  each  corner,  the  letters'  points 
enveloped  (though  no  one  would  ever  see)  like  petals, 
she  imagined,  or  perhaps  a  woman's  curves. 


Maps  from  The  Universal  Magazine 

found  in  an  18th-century  domestic  manuscript,  National  Library  of  Wales 

Trimmed  neat  and  glued  upside-down  in  the  back 
of  her  recipe  book  -  perhaps  the  author 

flipped  from  her  list  of  herbs  for  the  pestilence  - 
rosemary,  rue,  wormwood,  lavender, 

sage  -  to  study  roads  while  a  rabbit  stewed 
on  the  fire.  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Berkshire, 

Wales.  Did  she  travel?  Probably  not  -  the  child 
who  watercolored  the  sailboat  pasted 

to  the  page  after  puddings  would  have  held 
her  at  home,  and  she  wouldn't  have  known  her 

Norfolk  paths  trace  Margery  Kempe's  pilgrim 
route:  Lynn,  Norwich  to  Yarmouth,  where  she  leapt 

a  ferry,  headed  toward  Jerusalem. 

The  headings  twice  the  size  of  the  script  for 

Portugall  Salad  or  How  to  Prevent 
Miscarage,  the  counties  lie  hidden  -  so 
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many  blank  sheets  between  them  and  her  life, 
lost,  at  last,  to  plague  or  exhaustion  or 

giving  birth.  So  many  meals,  so  many 

ailments,  and  no  good  housewife's  records  -  three 

ways  to  cure  the  gout,  four  methods  of  potting 
veal  -  ever  strayed  far  from  her  domestic  realm. 


The  Compleat  Housewife,  1727 

the  first  popular  cookbook  published  in  Great  Britain 

Learning  to  thigh  a  pigeon  or  tame  a  crab 
was  now  within  any  woman's  grasp, 
even  a  maid  could  be  taught  to  carve.  No 

continental  chefs,  no  foreign  messes 

on  the  boards  of  honest  British  wives,  though 

the  authoress,  enlightened  Eliza  Smith, 

would  not  omit  such  Recipes  from  France 
as  may  not  wholly  disagree  with  English 
palates,  as  might  be  presented  without 

disgrace.  The  countries,  after  all,  were 

at  war,  and  gentlemen  could  have  their  Paris 

cooks,  but  merchants'  meals  would  be  laid 

by  their  own  women's  hands.  And  so  it  was: 
not  even  Hannah  Glasse,  in  her  Art  of 
Cookery  Made  Plain  and  Easy 
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(1747)/  dared  to  place  a  fricassee 
before  a  Welsh  Rabbit  or  Oyster  Loaves. 
Roasting  in  the  native  style  was  still 

preferred  for  flesh,  though  keeping  a  good 
brisk  fire  and  saving  drippings  required 
a  sacrifice  of  hours.  Puddings  and  jellies 

could  be,  meanwhile,  perfected.  The  mistress 
must  provide  instructions  for  the  lower 
sorts,  who,  progressive  as  their  nation, 

would  study  letters  in  their  leisure  hours. 
Every  Servant  who  can  but  read  will  make 
a  Cook,  the  Art  assured,  and  no  true 

wife  would  fail  to  set  high  standards  for 
her  staff.  Was  not  this  the  end  of  reason? 
Mrs.  Smith  had  said  the  word  for  the  century's 

ladies:  all  tables  would  be  filled.  The  white 
linen,  so  diligently  pressed,  blank 
and  flat  as  the  mind  of  a  well-bred  girl 

on  the  night  before  her  wedding,  covered 
with  pewter  bowls,  arranged  with  genteel  taste. 
The  educated  mother  now  prepared 

to  spend  hours  before  her  hearth.  Who  else 
would  keep  the  family  from  ruin?  Gin-shops 
yawned  for  men.  Foreign  freedoms  tempted 

daughters  from  their  chores,  and  a  good  woman 
would  never  neglect  to  study  her  duty, 
surrender  to  all  tasks  their  lots  of  time. 
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Elizabeth  Sloughter's  Heart 

from  an  illustration  in  her  recipe  collection,  ijji 


She  labeled  the  sketch  beef  stake,  seeing 
that  she  had  depicted  what  looked  too  like 
a  crooked  heart.  N  B,  when  seared  on  the  gridiron, 
it  must  he  turned  perpetually.  A  slash 

of  ink  across  the  page  split  the  picture, 

marking  the  best  way  to  slice  the  meat 

ojfthe  rump.  Cutting  top  to  bottom  - 

a  quick  quill-scratch  -  would  do  if  smaller  servings 

were  needed,  but  chopping  at  the  grain 
was  very  bad.  She  knew  from  years  watching 
over  the  help  that  her  kitchen  would  be  a  shambles 
hours  before  every  midday  meal,  but  who 

could  worry  over  a  bit  of  spilled  blood 
unless  the  flesh  of  the  hothouse  Seville  oranges 
was  ruined  before  the  jelly  could  be  made? 
But  the  new  girl,  it  seemed,  would  never  learn 

to  prepare  meat  for  the  master's  table,  would  weep 
like  a  babe  when  a  steaming  half  of  veal  was  thrown 
onto  the  block.  What  waste  to  spend  a  page 
on  a  simple  drawing,  but  what  was  Mrs.  Sloughter 

to  do?  The  child  would  have  to  give  up 

those  tears.  To  sever,  quickly  and  cleanly, 

was  an  essential  skill.  All  mortal  things 

owe  God  their  deaths,  she'd  explained  over  the  cleaver. 

She'd  held  the  small  hands  in  place,  so  hard 
she'd  felt  the  pulse.  Even  ladies  learned  sacrifice. 
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What  kind  of  woman  would  she  become,  what  sort 
of  wife,  to  hold  a  lowly  animal  so  dear? 


Mary  Owen:  Home  Remedies,  1712 

fronds  of  bracken  are  dangerous  for  women  with  child  to  meddle  with  by  reason  they 
cause  abortion  .  .  .  the  country  name  of  juniper  is  "bastard  killer" 
-  Culpeper's  Complete  Herbal,  1653 


Her  almond  macaroons,  proven  to  plump 

the  flesh,  tempted  the  most  withered  consumptives, 

and  who  could  refuse  a  taste  of  her  cowslip  wine, 

famous  for  bringing  color  to  a  pale  cheek? 

Her  liquorice  cakes  could  cool  a  fevered  throat. 

Copied  from  a  royal  receipt  -  Queen 

Elizabeth  Ever  Caryd  Some  of  these 

about  her  -  they  never  failed  to  stop 

even  the  vigour  of  a  most  violent  cold. 

For  lifeless  hair  she  prescribed  a  wash 

of  fresh  rosemary  and  ale,  for  St.  Anthony's 

Fire,  adder's  tongue  juice  in  fresh  cream. 

All  found  relief  in  the  home  of  Mary  Owen, 

no  body,  however  plagued,  was  turned  away. 

That  ancient  Widow  Wattson,  her  husband  sighed, 

who  else  would  endure  her  company?  With 

her  sack  of  evil  leaves  and  her  twisted  face, 

a  fright  to  any  innocent  child,  except 

when  she  sat,  of  an  evening,  with  Mary, 

whose  sweet  demeanor  made  even  the  parson  mild. 

How  like  a  lady,  to  work  at  her  cookery  book 
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with  such  seeming  attention  to  that  unlettered  hag. 

Wattson,  muttering  to  herself,  would  scarcely  see. 

Whenever  he  entered  the  room  or  brought  his  companions, 

she  closed  it  up  -  such  a  good  wife!  - 

and  rose  to  offer  tea.  Her  puddings  could  cure 

the  worst  of  stomach  gripes.  That  writing 

could  wait  -  let  the  witch  busy  her  hands 

with  her  twigs.  Balm  and  mint,  Mary  had  noted, 

sage  and  sweet  marjoram.  Fronds  of  bracken  - 

a  particular  gift.  Mr.  Owen  shook  his  head 

and  said  his  spouse  could  count  herself  among 

the  saints,  but  he  ...  he  needed  some  peace  for  this  night, 

not  these  fluttering  female  movements.  Nodding, 

Mary  eased  her  shuffling  friend  to  the  door 

and  gathered  the  herbs;  she'd  press  them  between 
the  sheets  he'd  never  open.  Receipts  Pertaining 
to  Woman  in  Travail  she  had  begun, 
minutes  before  he  appeared.  Tomorrow,  these 
would  be  added  to  the  plants  Nurse  Wattson 
wishs  me  to  have,  for  to  use  as  I  see  Occasion. 
Cranesbill  for  Cours's  that  wont  he  Stopt, 

juniper  berries  and  milk  To  Bring  Away 

A  False  Conception.  They  had  agreed,  it  was  not 

precisely  untruth  but  a  method,  lest 

the  page  should  ever  fall  open  under 

a  vulgar  eye,  to  describe  the  secret  liquors. 

As  the  parables  do,  the  old  one  had  smiled, 

veiling  the  words  most  needful  to  be  saved. 


Meredith  Hall 


Outport  Shadows 


I  forget  that  I  am  fifty-five  years  old  until  I  look  in  the  mirror.  An 
average,  lumpy,  middle-aged  woman,  I  move  in  the  world  in  an- 
other body,  my  younger  body,  a  body  I  lived  in  sometime  in  the 
past.  I  haven't  forgotten  that  home.  I  know  it  and  love  it.  It  is  fluid 
and  agile  and  smooth.  Busy.  Graceful,  I  remember.  Strong.  It  loves 
work.  It  loves  to  heap  the  wheelbarrow  with  steaming  sheep  ma- 
nure and  wheel  it  down  the  hill  to  the  garden.  To  dump  the  load, 
which  requires  all  its  strength.  To  grab  the  spade  and  spread  the 
manure,  load  after  load,  over  the  soil  in  the  hot  sun.  This  body  I 
know  loves  to  lie  stretched  on  its  side,  reading,  my  hand  -  this 
hand,  if  I  don't  look  down  -  absent-mindedly  stroking  up  and 
over  its  tight  ribs,  its  bony  hip,  its  long  smooth  thigh.  This  body  I 
live  inside  loves  to  burst  into  a  sprint  to  retrieve  my  wallet  from 
the  car.  To  tease  the  dog  with  a  romp.  To  dance  when  no  one  is 
home,  the  childhood  ballet  poses  -  arabesques,  pirouettes,  fifth 
position.  To  make  love  in  the  light  of  winter  sun,  goose-fleshed 
and  generous.  This  body  catches  the  eye.  Its  clothes  hang  easily, 
comfortably.  Its  skin  is  stretched  tight.  Its  hair  swishes  heavily  in 
a  long  blond  ponytail.  This  remembered  body  I  live  inside  moves 
large  in  the  world,  visible,  watched,  wanted. 

But  the  mirror  reminds  me  I  am  a  middle-aged  woman.  I  have 
grown  invisible  in  the  world.  I  am  shocked  by  this  shift  every 
single  day.  I  walk  table  to  table  at  a  bookstore,  moving  around 
other  shoppers,  picking  up  books,  reading  back  covers,  authors' 
introductions.  A  young  man  with  soft  black  curls  and  gentle  eyes 
steps  in  tight  beside  me  and  reaches  across  for  a  best-selling  novel. 
I  smile,  move  farther  down,  and  say,  "Sorry,  I'm  in  your  way."  He 
glances  at  me,  through  me,  and  goes  on  reading.  No  one  looks  up. 

I  stand  in  front  of  my  college  class,  a  room  packed  full  of  hor- 
mones and  smooth  flesh.  We  are  talking  about  Tim  O'Brien,  Viet 
Nam.  I  tell  them  that,  when  I  was  their  age,  we  marched  against 
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the  war  in  the  streets  of  Cambridge,  that  we  were  chased  by  cops 
in  riot  gear,  that  we  believed  we  were  changing  the  world.  Jessica, 
a  favorite  student  I  know  from  other  classes,  says,  "It's  just  so  hard 
for  us  to  imagine  you  our  age.  I  mean,  that  you  were  young  and 
did  all  these  things.  That  you  were  ever  like  us."  Twenty  young 
faces  nod. 

I  resist  this  invisibility.  Sometimes  the  protest  is  silly:  I  resent 
the  confident  young  clerk  at  the  grocery  store,  her  shine  and  elas- 
ticity, her  belief  that  she  is  here,  like  this,  forever.  Sometimes  I  pity 
her,  her  failure  to  foresee  her  own  inevitable  fading.  Sometimes  I 
foolishly  compete,  counting  calories  and  walking  extra  miles,  pre- 
tending I'm  regaining  a  few  years.  Mostly,  I'm  careful  not  to  look 
at  my  reflection  in  the  store  window  as  I  walk  back  out  to  my  car. 

But  I  understand  that  what  I  am  resisting  is  not  just  the  in- 
evitability of  becoming  no  longer  seen,  no  longer  watched,  a  giv- 
ing up  of  that  physicality  the  world  once  noticed.  What  I  fight  is 
this  certainty:  I  am  slipping  along  toward  erasure,  toward  no 
body.  I  will  die.  Once,  I  was  young  and  vibrant;  now,  I  am  in  the 
middle  and  eclipsed;  soon,  I  will  be  old,  and  then  I  will  be  gone. 
Every  time  I  walk  unnoted  among  people,  every  time  I  glance  in 
the  mirror,  every  time  I  look  down  and  see  the  ropey  veins  of  my 
hands,  I  have  to  tangle,  in  a  quiet,  stunned  moment,  with  this 
underlying  truth:  I  am  far  along  the  path. 

My  mother  died  before  she  was  old.  The  mother  I  remember  from 
my  childhood  was  a  miracle  of  perpetual  motion.  On  two  pots  of 
percolated  coffee  and  a  pack  of  Winstons,  my  mother  went  to 
work  and  came  home  and  cleaned  and  gardened  and  cooked  her 
way  through  each  day  and  long  into  the  night,  singing  George 
Gershwin  and  Ella  Fitzgerald  tunes.  She  waxed  the  floors  on  her 
hands  and  knees  with  Butcher's  Wax,  then  put  her  old  wool  socks 
on  my  feet  and  told  me  to  skate  until  the  floors  shined.  She 
changed  the  wallpaper  or  made  new  curtains  on  a  bored  Saturday. 
Sometimes  we  would  come  out  of  our  rooms  early  in  the  morning 
to  find  the  couch  reupholstered  in  red  or  green  or  gold.  "Do  you 
like  it?"  she  would  beam  at  us.  She  stripped  and  refinished  chairs 
and  dressers  and  beds.  She  sewed  clothes  for  herself  and  my  sis- 
ter and  me,  pleated  wool  skirts  and  jumpers  and  sundresses  from 
curtains  she  had  taken  down  the  month  before.  She  cleaned  the 
chimney  and  kept  red  paint  on  the  clapboards  and  replaced 
wiring  in  old  lamps  and  helped  Sandy  build  pens  in  the  garage  for 
her  sheep.  We  wore  her  knitted  mittens  and  sweaters  when  it 
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snowed.  An  insomniac,  she  read  in  the  long  quiet  of  the  sleeping 
house.  The  next  morning,  we  would  hear  her  singing  as  she  met 
the  new  day  head  on. 

She  was  diagnosed  with  multiple  sclerosis  when  she  was  fifty- 
two,  close  to  the  age  I  am  now.  Multiple  sclerosis,  we  read  again 
and  again  as  we  searched  for  hope,  is  an  incurable,  progressive 
disease  of  the  central  nervous  system.  It  is  an  autoimmune  disease 
in  which  the  body  itself  attacks  the  myelin  sheath  which  sur- 
rounds and  protects  the  nerves  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  My 
mother's  body  did  not  recognize  itself,  and  we  were  faced  with  the 
horror  that,  cell  by  cell,  it  was  eating  itself  to  death. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  not  a  kind  disease.  What  we  did  not  yet 
understand  was  that,  before  she  could  die,  my  mother  would  have 
to  say  goodbye  to  her  hands,  her  feet,  her  arms,  her  legs;  to  living 
her  days  without  pain;  to  her  sight,  her  bladder,  her  bowels;  to 
her  speech.  She  was  blessed,  in  the  end,  because  the  nerves  in  her 
brain  outlasted  the  rest  of  her  and  she  did  not,  as  she  feared, 
go  crazy. 

She  was  brave.  She  figured  out  how  to  get  hand  controls  in  her 
car,  how  to  cook  sitting  down,  how  to  visit  her  mother  as  if  she 
were  still  the  child,  second  in  line  to  die,  how  to  call  me  when  she 
needed  bread  or  milk  or  my  voice  to  calm  the  panic,  how  to  think 
about  her  past  without  crying,  how  to  think  about  her  future  with- 
out crying,  how  to  hold  grandchildren  in  her  lap  and  read  quietly 
when  she  was  tired,  how  to  dress  without  falling  over,  how  to  find 
clothes  with  no  buttons,  how  to  make  it  to  the  bathroom  on  time, 
how  to  wash  out  her  panties  when  she  didn't  and  hang  them  out 
of  sight  to  dry,  how  to  allow  us  to  empty  the  urine  bag  once  she 
was  permanently  catheterized.  Worst  of  all  the  rapid  changes  was 
the  wheelchair,  emblem  of  an  end,  of  losing  the  fight,  of  complete 
and  irreversible  helplessness.  Mum  started  to  have  bad  dreams: 
fallen  beside  her  wheelchair,  screaming,  she  was  helpless  while 
the  house  burned  down  around  her.  I  carry  those  dreams  with  me 
still,  her  dreams  of  fiery  erasure. 

I  remember  her  two  bodies.  One  is  young,  thin  and  strong, 
tanned.  In  pictures  of  her  when  she  was  about  the  age  of  my  own 
remembered  self,  my  imagined  body,  my  mother  is  at  ease, 
confident,  graceful.  She  is  leaning  against  the  kitchen  door  frame, 
her  gabardine  slacks  and  blouse  draping  loosely  on  her  strong 
thin  arms  and  legs.  Her  eyes  flash.  She  smiles.  Her  other  body  is 
just  as  vivid:  white,  her  spine  collapsed,  her  hands  heavy  lumps  in 
her  lap,  her  eyes  masked.  A  long  skirt  drapes  her  heavy,  shiny  legs 
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and  hides  the  urine  bag  strapped  to  her  calf.  Backless,  the  skirt  al- 
lows us  to  change  her  diapers  more  easily.  This  body  lies  as  it  is 
put,  a  stiff  swollen  case  that  holds  my  mother. 

But  there  is  actually  a  third  body  I  carry  with  me  every  day, 
still:  her  perfectly  beautiful,  translucent  body  transformed  in 
death.  She  died  on  a  starry  December  night.  I  sat  with  her  for 
many  hours  after  she  died,  stroking  her  face,  her  arms,  her  hands. 
I  expected  to  be  stunned  with  grief.  I  was  not.  Instead,  as  my 
mother's  body  cooled,  I  watched  a  great  and  mysterious  transfor- 
mation. The  devastation  from  the  illness  receded,  as  if  time  were 
in  rapid  reverse.  Her  skin  smoothed.  Her  arms  and  legs  and  hands 
thinned,  as  if  muscle  again  held  flesh  to  bone.  Her  paunchy  belly 
flattened.  The  etchings  of  courage  against  such  fear,  of  effort  and 
grit,  left  her  face.  As  her  body  receded  into  death,  I  watched  its 
return  to  the  remembered  body,  to  the  life  she  imagined,  to  the 
promise  and  hope,  slipping  back  and  back,  an  erasing  of  all 
the  years  of  struggle.  And  then  she  was  gone.  On  the  bed  lay  a 
pure  and  perfect  -  sublime  -  casting  of  a  woman's  form,  my 
mother's  body. 

Each  glance  in  the  mirror  startles  me  not  only  because  I  am  sud- 
denly a  middle-aged  woman,  but  because  I  am  so  much  my 
mother,  before  the  disease  started  to  claim  her  body.  Here  is  her 
smile,  lines  creasing  her  cheeks.  Thick  hair  going  gray.  The  slop- 
ing nose  with  the  little  ball  at  the  end.  Mostly  the  eyes,  my 
mother's  eyes  which  stare  back  out  at  me  from  a  life  lived  and 
ended. 

Sometimes  when  I  laugh  I  hear  my  mother's  soft,  ready  laugh. 
When  I  sit,  curling  one  foot  under  me  on  the  chair,  I  am  settling  my 
mother's  strong  legs.  I  read,  my  thumb  and  little  finger  holding  the 
book  open  in  my  lap,  and  I  am  my  mother  reading.  My  mother's 
body  is  remembered  in  me,  like  an  echo  rising  from  the  past  and 
carrying  toward  the  future.  In  the  mirror,  her  eyes  speak  to  me 
from  before  those  years  of  illness.  Middle-aged  woman,  she  is  a 
shadow  moving  just  ahead  of  me,  calling  back  with  the  news. 

I  am  memory.  Everything  I  have  been  is  carried  here  in  my  body. 
I  am  written,  the  pain  and  the  great  love,  the  surprises,  the  losses 
and  the  findings.  The  young  woman's  body  I  live  inside  still,  that 
unforgotten  home,  is  a  text.  It  is  engraved  with  memory,  my  life. 
Psychologists  believe  that  grief  and  trauma  are  taken  up  by  our 
bodies  and  held,  that  we  envelope  the  memory  and  build  it  into 
ourselves,  make  it  part  of  us,  write  it  into  our  cells.  We  think  we 
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have  mostly  forgotten,  but  our  bodies  do  not.  And  we  remember 
love.  I  have  often  wished  that  my  children  could  remember  all  the 
tender,  floating  hours  of  being  nursed,  of  being  held  into  my  heart, 
stroked  and  safe.  Maybe  they  do  remember,  maybe  their  bodies 
know  love  and  safety.  If  this  is  true,  then  I,  also,  must  carry  my 
mother's  love,  my  father's.  Whatever  else  may  have  gone  wrong, 
whatever  of  grief  and  loss  is  carried  by  each  of  us,  so  too  is  love. 
Nothing  is  lost. 

The  wind  whips  in  from  the  southwest  across  the  icy  water  of  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  My  tent  leans  and  thunders  like  a  sail.  Surf 
crashes  on  the  shore  just  below.  The  stars  are  out,  millions  of  them, 
silent  and  calm  in  their  dome,  and  a  quarter  moon  silvers  the  wave 
crests.  This  is  not  a  storm.  It  is  always  windy  in  Newfoundland. 

I  am  fifty-three,  seeking  solitude  on  this  wild  and  haunting 
coast.  My  tent  is  crouched  up  against  one  of  the  old  houses  where 
I  have  tried  to  find  protection  from  the  ceaseless  southwest  wind. 
There  is  no  one  here  but  me.  There  are  six  houses,  all  of  them  aban- 
doned. They  cling  to  the  steep,  rocky  hill  rising  from  the  bay,  as  if 
they  themselves  are  boulders  that  are  slipping  into  the  sea.  The 
bright  and  cheerful  paints  of  the  old  Newfoundland  -  red,  blue, 
yellow,  ochre,  turquoise  -  have  been  worn  away  over  the  years;  the 
narrow  clapboards  are  soft  gray,  black  where  water  has  entered 
the  wood  and  started  the  slow  process  of  rotting.  The  houses  are 
square,  two-storied,  practical  cubes  of  hard  work  and  determina- 
tion. Their  hip  roofs,  nearly  flat,  are  designed  to  take  as  little  wind 
as  possible.  They  needn't  carry  a  snow-load;  the  wind  whips  it  off 
as  it  flies.  Three  of  the  houses  list  heavily  downhill,  like  stooped 
old  women.  The  doors  have  popped  out  of  their  frames  from  the 
pressure.  Outhouses  stand  askew.  Below,  along  the  shore,  several 
fish  sheds  ride  just  above  the  high  water,  tilting  seaward  on  rot- 
ting pilings.  Meadow  grass  grows  high  between  the  houses,  but 
the  old  paths  show  clearly  still,  purposeful  paths  winding  house 
to  house,  house  to  stream,  fish-store  to  cod-stage,  cod-stage  to 
shore.  In  the  luminous  glow  of  the  night  I  can  see  white  lace  cur- 
tains in  the  windows,  tidy  remnants  of  the  lives  once  lived  here. 

This  is  Upward  Cove,  an  outport  on  Bale  Verte  on  the  northern 
coast.  It  was  abandoned  in  1967  when  the  Canadian  government 
"resettled"  Newfoundland's  population,  forcibly  moving  fami- 
lies and  clans  from  their  ancestral  homes  in  dozens  of  remote 
outports  into  population  centers  where  the  benefits  of  modern 
life  -  schools,  electricity,  medical  care,  plowed  roads  -  could  be 
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delivered  more  economically.  This  is  a  ghostly  place.  1  am  drawn 
here.  I  sit  awake  in  the  night  watching  the  sea  roil,  listening  to  the 
stones  roll  in  the  surf,  longing  to  move  into  one  of  these  lonely 
houses.  The  sadness  of  the  place  rides  on  the  wind,  heavy  and 
unanswerable.  All  across  Newfoundland,  the  empty  outports 
cling  stoically  to  their  mountainsides,  resisting  the  inevitable. 

The  beauty  is  so  large  and  so  lonely  -  the  green  rocky  moun- 
tains dropping  into  the  sea,  the  incessant  wind,  the  hushed  vil- 
lage -  I  am  content  to  sit  in  the  lee  and  watch,  all  day,  all  night. 
Mostly,  I  listen  for  the  voices  that  murmur  from  so  many  years 
ago,  asking  for  borrowed  butter,  reminding  about  auntie's  bulk- 
head door,  calling  the  child  to  her  afternoon  chores.  Someone 
laughs.  Then  an  answering  laugh.  Men  call  up  from  the  fish  stage. 
A  boy  sings  as  he  stretches  a  net  on  the  hillside  to  dry.  I  remember 
things  I  never  knew. 

The  sun  rises  sharp  and  clear  and  warm.  The  wind  dies  down, 
the  sea  flattens.  I  sit  in  the  sun  in  front  of  one  of  the  old  houses,  lis- 
tening to  the  rich  everyday  murmur  of  life,  to  its  thread  back  in 
time  to  other  voices  that  haunt  this  village.  Shadows  of  its  inhabi- 
tants slip  through  the  grass,  coming  and  going.  The  curtains  hang 
white  in  the  morning  sun. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  a  woman  comes  in  a  rumbling  old  Ford 
sedan.  I  am  happy  for  the  company.  I  smile  my  greeting  as  she  stops 
in  front  of  one  of  the  houses  that  still  stands  fairly  straight.  She 
waves  and  calls  out  hello  as  she  stretches.  She  is  about  my  age, 
middle-aged.  Like  most  Newfoundland  women,  she  is  sturdy, 
strong-shouldered  and  short-legged.  There  is  a  perfect  practicality 
to  her  body  and  her  clothing  -  a  cotton  skirt  and  blouse,  sneakers. 

"Hello,  Fm  Carolyn,"  she  says  easily,  barely  looking  at  me.  'T'm 
coming  to  check  on  me  mother's  house."  She  pulls  a  dry  mop  and 
plastic  bucket  filled  with  rags  and  sponges  from  the  back  seat. 
"Would  you  like  to  come  in?" 

I  am  always  astonished  at  the  matter  of  fact  welcome  in  New- 
foundland. "Okay,"  I  say,  "if  it's  all  right.  I'd  like  that.  My  name  is 
Meredith.  Fm  camping  below  that  lower  house.  1  hope  that's  okay." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  says,  "yes."  There  is  a  soft,  drawn-out  patience 
to  her  vowels.  "No  one  here  to  complain  anyway,  is  there  now. 
You're  not  hurting  anything." 

Carolyn  carries  her  cleaning  supplies  to  the  old  door,  fishes  for 
a  key  in  her  pocket  and  pushes  the  door  open.  I'm  curious  but 
don't  want  Carolyn  to  know.  I  have  tried  to  peer  in  the  windows 
of  all  the  houses,  but  the  curtains  let  me  see  just  shadowy  shapes. 
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I  have  imagined  broken  furniture  and  boxes,  discarded  shoes  and 
worn-down  hair  brushes  -  what  was  too  old  or  too  useless  to  make 
the  move  to  the  modern  world  nearly  forty  years  before  -  lying 
about  on  crumbling  linoleum  rugs,  the  molding  newspaper 
underlayment  showing  at  the  edges.  We  enter  a  front  hall  with 
steep  stairs  rising  to  the  bedrooms  above.  It  is  surprisingly  bright 
inside,  the  afternoon  sun  filtering  through  the  thin  curtains  in  a 
pleasant  glow.  The  wallpaper,  soft  pink  roses  on  trellises,  is  faded 
but  in  perfect  condition.  The  banister  and  newel  post  are  smooth 
dark  wood,  polished  smooth  and  bright.  The  air  is  musty.  That 
is  the  only  part  of  this  I  expected.  I  am  stunned  by  the  homeyness 
of  this  decrepit  old  house.  It  feels  as  if  its  family  has  been  away  for 
a  few  weeks  and  is  home  now  to  air  it  out  and  get  back  to  the 
rhythms  of  their  daily  life.  Carolyn  stops  still,  her  hands  hanging 
at  her  sides.  I  understand  in  a  rush  that  she  stops  like  this  every 
time  she  comes  here,  shocked  herself  at  the  life  which  still  breathes 
in  her  childhood  home. 

"Yes,"  she  finally  says  quietly.  "Yes,  lovey.  This  is  always  harder 
than  I  think  it's  going  to  be."  She  looks  to  her  right  into  a  front 
room,  to  the  left,  lifts  her  eyes  up  the  stairs,  then  walks  toward  the 
back.  "Want  to  see  the  kitchen  then?  Me  mother  kept  a  beautiful 
kitchen,  she  did.  Seven  of  us  kids,  five  boys,  and  me  mother  kept 
a  beautiful  home.  I  wanted  her  to  come  out  today  from  town  but 
she  says  she  can't  do  it  anymore.  Me  sister  doesn't  want  to  come 
so  it's  me." 

I  follow  Carolyn  into  the  square  kitchen.  The  chrome  trim  on 
the  green  cooks  to  ve  gleams.  The  table  and  chairs  and  sag- 
bottomed  rocking  chair  and  tin-covered  kitchen  counter  are  spot- 
less. Glasses  and  flowered  plates  lie  on  the  pantry  shelves.  A 
young  man  in  uniform  gazes  softly  from  a  framed  photograph 
hanging  over  the  wood  box.  The  door  to  the  ice-box  is  held  open 
with  a  wooden  spoon.  Carolyn  bursts  into  tears.  I  touch  her  arm 
and  look  away. 

The  dining  room  and  parlor  and  four  low-ceilinged  bedrooms 
upstairs  are  time  capsules  of  an  old-fashioned  life  still  working  in 
1967.  A  sweater  hangs  on  a  hook  beside  a  crucifix.  The  beds  are 
made.  Small  rugs,  braided  and  hooked,  cover  the  painted  floors. 
"Grammy  made  these  for  Mum,"  Carolyn  says.  "She  made  so 
many  rugs  we  all  have  them  in  our  houses."  Water  stains  course 
down  the  corners  of  several  rooms.  Except  for  those  terrible 
reminders  that  this  house  is  sinking  into  the  ground,  that  its  roof 
is  rotting,  its  sills,  its  window  frames,  the  house  seems  ready  for  a 
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homecoming.  Carolyn  moves  slowly  room  to  room,  opening  win- 
dows, fingering  curtains  and  bedspreads.  'This  was  me  parents' 
room,"  she  says.  She  opens  a  drawer  in  a  small  table  and  pulls  out 
a  sewing  kit  bound  in  frayed  pink  ribbon.  She  opens  it,  lays  it  on 
the  bed,  then  closes  it  again  and  ties  the  ribbon  carefully  She  shuts 
the  drawer  again  slowly  "It  took  the  longest  time  for  us  to  believe 
we  were  never  coming  back,"  she  says.  "We  packed  as  if  we  were 
going  for  a  month.  I  was  seventeen.  I  thought  someday  I  would 
live  here,  just  like  me  mother  did.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  get  mar- 
ried here  and  dry  the  fish  and  have  me  children  here.  Some  people 
tried  to  stay.  But  the  Government  cut  the  electric  and  closed  the 
school.  They  stopped  plowing  the  road  and  sending  in  the  nurse 
once  a  month  and  people  got  scared.  That  was  it.  Everyone's  scat- 
tered now.  It's  not  like  it  was.  That's  all  gone  forever." 

Carolyn  sits  down  on  her  mother's  old  bed  and  stares  out  the 
window.  She  looks  older  now,  as  if  memory  is  a  weight.  As  if  these 
sun-filled  rooms,  waiting  for  an  impossible  future,  tick  along  in 
time,  vessels  carrying  Carolyn  toward  her  own  mortality  I  think  I 
hear  a  voice  below,  and  an  answer.  The  white  curtains  flutter  in 
the  summer  breeze.  I  walk  back  down  the  stairs  and  out  the  front 
door.  Below  me,  stretching  to  the  shores  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
and  England  and  France,  the  sea  sparkles  in  the  dispassionate  sun. 
The  houses  lean  toward  their  own  disappearance.  They  will  be- 
come heaps  of  the  past,  archeological  relics  of  lives  erased.  Car- 
olyn picks  up  her  dust  mop  and  bucket,  resisting.  Someone  laughs 
next  door.  Shadows  slip  along  the  paths  in  the  overgrown  grass.  I 
sit  by  the  shore,  tossing  rocks  into  the  water.  The  sun  creeps  across 
the  afternoon,  and  my  shadow  follows  it.  A  shadow-arm  lifts, 
throws.  Carolyn's  mother  calls  from  her  kitchen.  Carolyn  answers, 
"I'm  coming." 

As  night  comes,  the  wind  rises  again.  I  sit  in  the  door  of  my  tent 
watching  the  sea  slip  from  blue  to  purple  to  black.  The  shadows 
fade.  The  forms  of  the  houses  disappear,  and  I  feel  a  sudden  mo- 
ment of  fear,  as  if  I,  too,  am  being  erased.  I  touch  my  fingers  to  my 
face.  I  am  here.  I  still  have  time. 

The  larvae  of  some  insects  carry  "imaginal  cells"  which  hold  the 
blueprint  of  certain  organs  in  the  mature  insect.  We  know  that 
blueprints  are  carried  in  DNA.  But  it  has  been  a  surprise  that  cells 
themselves  can  carry  as  memory  their  future  form,  separate  from 
DNA.  Only  a  very  few  of  these  cells,  sometimes  called  "imaginal 
primordia,"  initially  live  among  the  larval  cells.  They  are  quiet 
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during  most  of  the  larva's  life,  patient  repositories  of  eons  of  evolu- 
tion, nests  of  memory  of  what  the  insect  will  become.  When  the 
larva  has  matured  and  is  ready  to  transform  into  its  adult  form,  the 
imaginal  cells  start  to  cluster,  and  then  to  organize  into  strings  of 
potential.  Head  structures,  legs,  internal  organs  arise  from  these 
masses  of  imaginal  cells.  For  members  of  the  Papilio  genus  of  but- 
terflies, this  means  that  the  imaginal  cells  abide  quietly  in  the  soup 
of  the  chrysalis,  knowing  all  along  just  what  they  will  become: 
fluted  wings,  legs,  haired  antennae.  The  mystery  of  this  metamor- 
phosis becomes  more  astonishing.  Memory  of  the  very  form  itself 
is  carried  in  these  cells,  memory  of  all  past  generations,  transmit- 
ters into  the  future.  Clusters  of  reassurance  binding  past  and 
future. 

Among  my  mother's  old  papers,  I  find  a  small  photograph  of  a 
young  child.  She  is  wearing  a  red  corduroy  jacket  with  a  peaked 
hood.  Her  small  fingers  hold  the  end  of  the  hood's  cord  in  her 
mouth.  Nearly-white  hair  slips  from  under  the  hood.  Her  head  is 
tilted  and  she  stares  straight  at  the  camera  with  a  wide,  soft,  trust- 
ing gaze.  The  irises  of  her  eyes  are  so  large  they  make  them  look 
black  with  a  thin  halo  of  deep,  deep  blue.  Her  eyes  catch  me:  a 
child  so  ready,  unmasked,  unguarded.  I  am  this  child.  There  is  my 
hand,  my  chin,  one  ear. 

There  is  another  photograph:  an  eleven-year-old  girl  in  a  yel- 
low dress  she  has  sewn  herself,  with  buttons  from  the  hem  to  the 
throat,  a  softly  gathered  skirt  and  narrow  belt.  She  is  barefoot, 
leaning  against  a  tree.  Her  arms  and  legs  are  smooth  and  boneless 
like  a  young  child's,  but  small  breasts  press  at  the  buttoned  dress. 
Her  hands  are  clasped  around  the  tree  behind  her,  leaving  her  ex- 
posed to  the  camera,  but  her  eyes  are  shadowed  in  the  bright  sum- 
mer light.  I  am  this  girl,  these  eyes,  these  legs  and  arms,  this  thick 
hair  in  the  same  ponytail  I  wear  now.  I  remember  this  day,  this 
time  of  coming  to  my  new  body,  of  the  dawning  awareness  that  I 
lived  in  the  world,  that  I  had  a  past,  and  that  a  future  was  coming 
which  I  could  not  imagine. 

I  am  this  child.  Sometimes  I  glance  in  the  mirror  as  I  brush  my 
hair  back  in  an  elastic  band,  and  there  I  am:  still  those  girls  gazing 
back  at  the  world  with  the  same  blue  eyes.  We  all  recognize  each 
other,  the  child  and  the  woman  we  could  not  yet  imagine. 

The  human  body  absorbs  minerals  from  the  soil  in  whatever  area 
we  grow  up  in.  These  minerals  bind  with  our  teeth  and  bones,  and 
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bind  us  to  the  earth  itself.  Otzi,  the  Neolithic  "Iceman"  found 
mummified  in  the  permafrost  of  Austria's  mountains,  actually 
grew  up  in  a  valley  in  northern  Italy.  We  know  this  because  his 
teeth  carry  molecules  of  specific  minerals  -  lead  and  strontium  - 
in  a  chemical  signature  unique  to  that  valley.  My  teeth  and  bones 
must  carry  isotopes  -  iron?  magnesium?  selenium?  -  from  the 
soils  of  southern  New  Hampshire,  from  a  small  town  on  the  beau- 
tiful rich  marshes  of  the  coastal  plain.  I  will  die  somewhere  else. 
When  I  die,  the  minerals  that  have  become  me  will  be  released  into 
the  soil  -  in  Maine  or  Newfoundland  or  maybe  even  Turkey  -  and 
will  rebind  with  indigenous  minerals  in  the  soil,  microscopic  tes- 
taments to  a  life.  Another  girl,  there,  will  eat  her  carrots,  drink  her 
milk,  absorb  the  minerals  of  her  native  soil,  and  carry  me  in  her 
teeth  and  in  her  bones. 

The  stream  roars  its  steady  rhythms  as  I  paint  my  cabin.  A  family 
of  otters,  two  adults  and  a  baby,  fish  at  the  old  beaver  dam  where 
the  stream  leaves  my  little  pond.  The  only  sounds  I  have  heard 
since  I  arrived  three  days  ago  are  the  eagle  screaming  from  the 
sentinel  pines  ringing  the  pond  and  a  pair  of  loons  who  fly  over  at 
dawn,  calling  in  their  wild,  warbling  voice.  I  am  in  the  middle  of 
Maine's  northern  wilderness,  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  electric 
pole  and  three  from  the  closest  hunting  camp. 

My  sons,  Morgan  and  Zachary  and  Ron,  helped  me  build  the 
cabin  two  years  ago.  It's  small,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty.  It  was  hard, 
hard  work.  Every  single  piece  of  lumber  had  to  be  carried  three 
hundred  yards  down  a  steep  hill  on  a  very  rough  moose  path.  I 
lost  weight,  became  muscle  again,  slept  deeply  in  the  old  square 
tent  we  lived  in  for  the  summer. 

I  got  to  know  the  land.  Just  behind  where  the  cabin  was  rising, 
I  found  the  remnants  of  an  old  logging  camp  where  men  had 
worked  the  forest  with  horses  and  waited  for  the  spring  melt  to 
run  their  winter's  work  down  the  stream  to  the  lakes.  The  bunk 
house,  small  barn  and  cook  camp  are  piles  of  rotten  logs  and  bro- 
ken windows;  mature  trees  are  rooted  in  the  rich  humus  of  the  de- 
caying logs.  The  old  cookstove,  rusted,  its  parts  strewn  over  ten 
feet,  lies  hidden  under  a  stand  of  moose  maple.  Orange  and  red 
and  brilliant  yellow  mushrooms  erupt  each  summer  in  the  camp 
remains.  When  the  six  or  seven  feet  of  standing  snow  melts  in  the 
late-spring,  I  find  bottles  -  whiskey,  liniment,  vinegar  -  thrust  up 
through  the  moss  by  the  frost. 

We  cleared  just  enough  of  the  white  cedar  and  hemlock  trees  to 
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tuck  the  little  building  into  the  woods  at  the  edge  of  the  pond.  After 
emptying  the  new  load  of  lumber  and  materials  from  the  trailer  and 
lugging  it  down  the  path  on  our  shoulders,  we  spent  long  days 
making  our  way  through  the  piles  of  new  lumber.  We  laid  the  rib- 
bons and  joists,  insulated  the  box  and  stapled  hardware  cloth  and 
screening  to  keep  mice  and  burrowing  insects  out  of  the  insulation. 
Then  we  raised  the  first  floor  walls,  the  upper  and  lower  plates  and 
studs,  framing  out  the  rough  openings  looking  out  on  the  pond.  We 
decked  the  second  floor  and  raised  the  bedroom  walls.  Then  hair- 
raising  days  of  setting  the  ridge  and  rafters,  and  sheathing  and 
shingling  the  steep  roof.  Windows  next,  a  lot  of  them  because  I  love 
the  light.  Then  the  doors.  Outside  trim  and  clapboards.  Insulation. 
We  nailed  pine  boards  horizontally  on  the  inside  walls,  laid  the 
floors  and  built  a  little  kitchen  with  an  old  slate  sink  and  gas  stove. 
My  sons  managed  to  bring  an  old  iron  bathtub  for  sponge  baths  and 
a  new  woodstove  down  the  path,  and  winter  came.  In  the  end,  it 
took  seventeen  trailer-loads  of  tools,  lumber,  shingles,  nails,  insu- 
lation, windows,  and  doors,  brought  from  home  four  hours  away 
and  then  carried  down  the  moose  path  on  our  shoulders,  to  put  to- 
gether this  little  cabin.  We  built  it  to  last.  My  sons  and  their  children 
will  come  to  this  wild  place,  listen  to  the  loons  on  the  pond  in  the 
night  and  eat  good  food  at  the  table  we  built. 

Today  I  am  staining  the  clapboards  a  second  coat.  The  late- 
summer  day  is  cool  and  breezy.  The  pond  shimmers  with  sun- 
light. A  kingfisher  sits  in  her  favorite  cedar  snag  at  the  edge  of  the 
pond  and  cackles.  Below  me,  a  wild  garden  of  ferns  and  bunch- 
berry  and  bead  lily  spreads  in  the  moss.  One  sprig  of  brilliant  red 
maple  leaves,  the  herald  of  winter  coming,  catches  the  light  like 
a  gem.  I  climb  down  the  ladder  and  move  it  over  four  feet,  climb 
back  up  and  work  under  the  eaves  with  my  brush.  The  wind 
soughs  in  the  pines  and  spruces  over  my  head. 

The  world  outside  feels  chaotic  to  me.  Here,  in  short  respites,  I 
find  myself.  I  remember  a  slow-motion  calm.  There  is  a  perfect 
system  here  of  evolution,  the  universe  silently  revolving,  expand- 
ing. Rhythms  of  light  and  dark,  warmth  and  cold,  abundance  and 
need,  growth  and  decay.  I  enter  and  feel  the  reassurance  that  I  am 
part  of  that  perfect  order.  Invisible  in  the  busy  world,  an  aging 
woman  beyond  the  pulse  of  making  and  doing,  here  I  participate 
in  the  fecundity  and  beneficence  of  earth  and  water.  I  come  back 
to  myself.  I  am  beautiful,  strong,  bursting  with  life. 

I  catch  my  reflection  in  the  window  as  I  paint:  the  middle-aged 
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face,  mine,  stretching  back  to  that  gazing  child,  and  my  mother  - 
fading  blue  eyes,  squint  lines,  jowls  forming.  My  hands  as  I  paint 
are  my  mother's,  the  extra  skin  and  thickened  knuckles.  Signs  of 
arthritis,  I'm  sure,  an  old  woman's  condition.  But  here,  my  small 
life  is  measured  against  such  an  enormity  of  time  I  don't  panic.  I 
will  die.  Mystery  and  no  mystery.  The  pond  will  reflect  sunlight 
and  ice  over  and  melt  and  rush  the  two  hundred  miles  to  sea.  The 
moss  will  die  in  drought  summers  and  glow  like  jewels  in  wet  sea- 
sons. The  bear  who  leaves  muddy  paw  prints  on  my  outhouse  will 
be  another  bear.  Venus  will  dominate  the  evening  and  predawn 
skies.  No  need  to  panic. 

This  is  a  sturdy  cabin.  It  will  hold.  Carolyn's  house  in  Upward 
Cove,  and  the  remains  of  the  bunkhouse  rotting  back  to  soil  be- 
hind my  cabin  keep  me  from  the  conceit  that  it  is  forever.  But  as  I 
stain  the  clapboards  and  sashes,  laid  up  by  my  hands  in  lovely 
square  and  true,  I  am  at  ease.  The  day  is  long.  I  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do.  Then  ripe  tomatoes  for  my  supper.  Later,  I  will  sit  by  the 
shore  as  the  light  seeps  slowly  from  the  pond.  My  shadow  will 
float  among  those  lengthening  on  the  water.  I  will  rise  and  make 
my  way  back  into  the  cabin's  soft  glow,  part  of  the  world. 
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Julie  Kane 

Bitch  Sonnet 


''Oh,  get  yourself  a  life,"  my  mother  snapped 

because  I'd  said  "poor  thing"  about  the  mother 

dog  that  came  around  to  nose  the  cat 

food  set  outside  for  strays,  its  dangling  udders 

all  its  flesh  that  wasn't  crimped  to  bone 

like  pie  dough  to  a  pan,  its  fur  in  patches  - 

ringworm  or  the  mange.  Three  times  Fd  phoned 

the  pound,  but  always  she'd  outfoxed  the  catchers, 

weakened  as  she  was.  My  mother,  pooped 

from  shopping  Jackson  Square  for  peacock  feather 

masks,  sipped  sherry  in  my  living  room 

and  lost  her  houseguest  manners  altogether: 

"Get  yourself  a  life,"  is  what  she  said. 

But,  listen:  I'm  alive  and  she's  long  dead. 


Berry-Picking 

Not  knowing  we'd  be  picking  berries  on 
the  ranch  my  friend  was  losing  to  divorce 
that  day  I  came  to  help  her  pack  her  stuff, 
Fd  put  on  sandals  and  a  pair  of  shorts. 
My  friend,  in  jeans  and  sneakers,  had  to  do 
some  rote-like  thing  to  get  her  mind  off  loss, 
and  I  can  still  remember  glancing  down 
to  see  the  zigzag  red  embroidery  floss 
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of  bramble-scratches  stitched  across  my  legs, 
my  feet  and  ankles  stained  from  berry-juice, 
a  small  adhesive  bandage  on  one  thigh 
where  Td  just  had  a  berry-mole  removed  - 
not  knowing  that  my  life,  like  hers,  would  be 
divided  into  post-  that  day  and  pre-. 


\ 


Whisker 


Suddenly,  this  barb  growing  out  of  my  chin, 

as  sharp  as  the  quill  on  a  porcupine: 

the  fault  of  a  middle-aged  shift  in  hormones, 

that  dot  of  the  Other  in  the  yin-yang  sign. 

It's  springing  up  fast  as  a  giant's  beanstalk, 

so  rapidly  I  worry  that  my  face, 

cut  open,  might  yield  one  mile-long  hair 

curled  up  like  a  spool  of  measuring  tape. 

Suppose  I  stopped  cutting  it  back  each  morning, 

relinquished  my  scissors,  Sisyphe  on  strike: 

would  it  twirl  from  my  jaw  like  a  catfish's  whisker, 

a  kingbird's  vibrissa,  a  bighorn  sheep's  spike, 

a  frayed  piece  of  line  from  a  fight-weary  fish  - 

If  I  can't  be  a  Bishop,  could  I  be  a  witch? 
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As  Nekalbu  Lietuviskai 


To  move  to  another  country  and  not  speak  the  language, 

unable  to  tell  where  words  start  and  end 

in  that  river  of  speech-sounds,  except  when  your  name 

is  spoken,  or  cake,  or  some  number  one  to  ten, 

is  to  be  reborn  as  a  one-year-old  child 

or  a  dog  in  the  corner,  its  paws  on  its  snout, 

an  astronaut  drifting  through  galaxy  static, 

or  blind  Helen  Keller,  her  hand  in  the  spout. 

Like  that  day  in  your  childhood  when  millions  of  ladybugs 

covered  your  swing-set,  the  sides  of  your  house, 

events  reclaim  a  dimension  of  magic 

when  you  don't  have  the  language  to  ask  why  or  how, 

so  that  you  almost  dread  the  day  the  patter 

locks  to  receptors  in  gray  or  white  matter. 
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Leslie  Heywood 

Frere  Jacques 

That  New  Year's  Eve  I  didn't  know 
What  was  coming,  Irvine,  California, 
Decade-clicking  eighty-nine  to  ninety, 

A  party  in  a  pale  pink  townhouse 
Rented  by  ex-opera  student  Manya, 
Now  a  student  with  us. 

The  UC-Irvine  theory-heads. 
Where  postmodernism  was  as  real 
As  the  concrete  streets. 

The  careful  strips  of  grass,  each  townhouse 
Nestled  in,  the  master  plan  that  shaped 
These  So  Cal  low-desert  hills 

Into  squares  of  bougainvillea,  distributed  palms. 
Manya'd  made  her  first  splash 
By  trying  to  seduce  Derrida, 

Who  wasn't  interested. 

But  she  kept  trying. 

Dogging  his  careful,  gray-loafered  steps. 

His  finely  layered  hair 
For  each  of  the  six  weeks 
We  sat  and  listened  to  him, 

"Oh  my  friends,  there  is  no  friend" 
At  the  start  of  each  two-hour  stint. 
We  didn't  blame  her  - 
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At  Irvine,  it  was  hard  to  make  a  mark. 
Each  of  us  scrambling  like  the  mallard  ducks 
Huge  crowds  of  them  flashing  green  feathers 

And  cold  slick  heads 

Fighting  for  the  same  swimming  space 

On  the  city's  only  pond. 

I  fought  with  Derrida 
About  a  single  word. 
Discriminate,  for  he  was 

Always  hung  up  on  some  single  word 
But  this  one  meant  something  to  me, 
A  duck  that  imagined  myself  turquoise. 

Something  not  everyone  could  see. 

So  my  fighting  with  him 

Was  both  for  conviction  and  something  else. 

For  when  he  announced  to  us 

In  mellifluous  French 

That  discriminate  meant  choice  between 

Not  oppression  against 

I  felt  blood  in  my  temples  and  couldn't 

Just  sit  there  and  listen. 

I  think  I  shouted  bullshit, 

Or  something  like  it,  or  maybe  it  was  only  to  myself. 

But  by  the  time  we  got  to  Manya's  house 

The  decade  was  changing, 

I  had  feet  planted  down. 

My  feathers  were  aquamarine. 
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Pamela  Sutton 


What  Animal? 


So  one  day  -  Christmas  - 

my  father-in-law  says,  "What  animal,  each  year, 

kills  more  Americans  than  any  other?" 

And  I  know  this  is  one  of  his  small  intelligence  tests. 

And  I  know  the  correct  answer  -  duh  -  is  deer. 

Each  fall  deer  wait  along  the  shoulder  of  the  turnpike 

for  Volvos  dri\^ing  toward  wherever  Thanksgiving  is, 

and  that's  when  they  do  it  - 

they  blind  you  with  large,  glowing,  faux-naive  eyes 

and  step  out  onto  the  highway  -  extremist  martyrs  - 

killing  off  whole  American  families  at  once. 

I  was  about  to  answer,  "deer,"  -  duh  - 

when  I  saw  how  amazed  and  perplexed 

each  family  member  was  -  how  adoring. 

The  trick  was  never  to  pass  his  small  intelligence  tests, 

for  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 

he  will  come  up  with  another. 

So,  not  wanting  to  ruin  his  day,  and  Christmas, 

and  since  the  whole  family  thinks  women 

are  just  a  little  stupid  anyway,  I  said, 

"Capybaras?" 

For  a  moment  I  thought  I'd  given  the  perfect  answer: 

it  was  wrong,  but  it  wasn't  stupid.  The  whole  family 

looked  more  perplexed  and  amazed  and  adoring 

than  ever  before.  Until  he  says, 

"What's  a  Capybara?" 

And  all  I  could  say  then,  was, 

"World's  largest  rodent." 

He  concluded  that  I  had  not  taken  his  small 

intelligence  test  seriously  at  all. 
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Untrue(!) 

How  could  I  begin  to  convey 

the  evolutionary  relevance  of  a  rat 

the  size  of  a  Mastiff  that  can  hold  its  breath 

under  water  for  thirty  minutes?  How 

to  explain  the  porcine  ecstasy  of  hundreds  of  thousands 

of  Capybara  stampeding  across  the  dried-up  oxbow 

of  an  Amazonian  tributary  in  search  of  water  - 

(their  dainty  nostrils  flaring  up  toward  the  equatorial  sun)  - 

searching  for  a  place  to  wallow  and  snort 

and  make  obscene  sucking  noises  in  the  mud 

with  their  paws  and  snouts  - 

while  howler  monkeys, 

dangling  like  ornaments  from  banyan  trees, 

respond  with  their  harrowing  roar; 

and  flocks  of  scarlet  ibis  soar  overhead, 

counting  silently  except  for  the  loud  color  of  their  plumage; 

and  even  the  bee-hummingbird  pauses  one  wing  beat 

in  deference  to  the  Capybaras'  seasonal  trundling, 

though  you  will  never  see  this  avian  caesura 

nor  breathe  rapidly  enough  to  understand. 


// 


Wilderness  of  Mirrors' 


'Neither  fear  nor  courage  saves  us." 
-  T.S.  Eliot,  Gerontion 


G-forces  slammed  the  air  out  of  his  lungs 
and  the  Yalu  River  -  a  scalding  magnet  - 
dragged  his  jet  earthward  like  a  chunk  of  metal. 
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For  a  moment  my  father  was  just  a  bright  object  tumbling 

through  space. 
He  felt  beauty,  not  fear,  the  seduction  of  the  river  - 
his  eyes  stretched  wide  and  tight 
as  the  skin  of  a  water-colored  Indian  drum. 
He  watched  the  pock-marked  hills  fly  up  at  him. 
He  watched  the  river  shake  like  a  rope  of  bright  pebbles. 
He  saw  Oklahoma,  not  Korea  -  fields  seething  with  dust; 
the  ribs  of  a  plow  blown  on  its  side. 
He  saw  his  mother,  a  new  widow; 

his  grandmother  protecting  them  with  a  chant  from  the  Osage. 
He  remembered  something  that  pulled  the  lines  around  his 

mouth 
into  a  grimace  that  smiles;  into  a  smile  that  bites. 
He  inhaled  because  he  was  starving 
for  gravity  and  terror,  balance  and  control  - 
joy  of  the  clouds. 

Your  father  gives  you  a  leopard  -  a  beautiful,  cruel  gift. 

He  struggles  to  restrain  it  with  a  chain  - 

difficult  even  for  him. 

He  laughs  as  he  releases  the  leopard  from  links  of  metal. 

He  thinks  it  may  kill  you  -  a  risk  he's  willing  to  take. 

The  animal  lunges,  but  your  muscles  stand  still  and  whisper 

a  wall  of  mirrors  -  tremor  -  seizure. 

The  leopard  ripples  down  and  sits  and  listens. 

Your  father  stops  laughing  and  swallows  hard. 

The  animal  leaps  into  a  tree.  You  follow. 

Each  branch  is  a  familiar  mossy  arm. 

Each  leaf  is  an  eye.  Each  eye  is  a  mirror  turning  in  the  wind. 

You  tell  the  animal  its  brutality  is  only  as  dangerous  as  its  love. 

The  animal  listens.  Your  father  is  embarrassed. 

You  tell  the  leopard  it's  allowed  to  kill  your  father, 

but  it's  not  a  requirement. 

Your  father  clutches  his  throat.  He  runs  away. 
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You  descend  from  the  tree  and  coax  the  leopard  down  to  the 

human  earth. 
The  leopard  follows  you  wherever  you  walk. 
It  doesn't  need  a  chain.  Just  trust.  Just  belief.  Just  love. 


Folk  Temple 


A  father  shows  slides  of  a  Korean  folk  temple 
and  a  Buddhist  monk  in  a  blur  of  robes. 

American  pastels  of  the  suburban  living  room 
clash  with  a  screen  of  primary  colors. 

Three  daughters  sit  at  attention.  They  grow 
and  shrink  with  the  diameter  of  his  gaze. 


A  soldier,  young  and  sick  of  killing, 
wants  to  see  the  intricacies  of  a  temple; 

but  a  monk  won't  let  him  enter  - 

waves  him  away,  curses  him  in  a  foreign  language. 

It's  too  easy: 

He  points  a  .43  at  the  monk's  shaved  head 

but  as  he  turns  to  flee, 

the  soldier  takes  his  picture  instead  of  his  life. 
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He  photographs  the  temple  and  its  bronze  bells. 
His  eye  blinks  like  a  shutter  -  epicanthic. 


A  father  describes  the  process  of  bronze  casting 

to  his  three  small  daughters  sitting  together  on  a  couch. 

They  learn  that  bronze  was  sacred.  They  learn 

to  express  love  through  the  double-negative  of  silence. 

The  process  by  which  they  were  cast 
is  thousands  of  years  old. 

They  are  struck  from  without 

by  a  thick,  dumb  log  hoisted  on  chains. 


From  Tamer  of  Horses 


Leesburg,  Kentucky  does  not  appear  on  any  map  I've  ever  seen. 
But  I  could  place  my  finger  on  it  -  the  blank  space  between  Cyn- 
thiana  and  Connorsville.  The  latter  was  named  after  some  ances- 
tor of  my  great-uncle  Willard  Connor  who,  well  into  his  90s,  con- 
tinued to  tear  around  the  countryside  in  his  Cadillac,  even  after 
his  son  released  the  air  from  all  four  tires.  One  time  we  watched 
him  drive  up  the  long  lane  to  my  Grandma's  farm  -  his  deflated 
tires  flapping  loudly  onto  the  paved-over  ruts. 

He  had  driven  all  that  way  on  metal  rims  to  hear  my  Grandma's 
latest  story:  Warren  Mallory  had  redecorated  and  repainted  the 
interior  of  his  house  only  to  discover  an  infestation  of  snakes  just 
below  the  floorboards  in  the  living  room.  His  wife  screamed  for 
him  to  get  the  gun  and  ordered  Warren  to  shoot  the  snakes  dead. 
Because  Warren  was  from  South  Carolina,  Grandma  claimed  he 
was  debilitated  because  he  acted  as  slowly  and  methodically  as  he 
spoke. 

"Why  -  takes  him  five  minutes  just  t'say  his  name."  Then  she 
gave  us  an  imitation,  "  Waaarrrrrennnn,"  and  returned  to  her  story. 

Obeying  his  wife's  orders  in  slow  motion,  Warren  started 
shooting  the  snakes,  which,  by  the  time  he  fetched  his  gun,  had 
taken  possession  of  most  of  the  living  room  -  some  side-winding 
up  the  walls,  others  traveling  toward  the  kitchen.  But,  wouldn't 
you  know  -  as  he  shot  them,  they  didn't  just  flop  down  dead:  the 
severed  and  decapitated  bodies  started  twitching  and  convulsing, 
and,  in  Grandma's  words,  "they  like  to  slew  blood  all  over  that 
.newly  painted  living  room." 

That  evening,  like  so  many  evenings,  I  walked  around  the  farm 
after  dinner.  Everything  in  this  landscape  was  torn  open  with  bare 
hands,  but  gently,  the  way  one  breaks  bread.  The  exposed  roots  of 
trees  sucked  directly  from  muddy  gullies.  I  walked  among  the 
ragged  trees  -  their  leaves  frayed  tenderly  by  the  changing  direc- 
tion of  light.  Is  this  the  shape  of  my  soul?  Handmade,  handmade, 
handmade  -  like  stones  ploughed  up  and  stacked  into  walls.  And 
were  the  hills  that  crude  and  unfair  and  dear? 

The  barn,  too,  was  rough:  tobacco  hung  from  beams  in  huge  pa- 
pery sheaths  to  dry;  dust  and  stacks  of  hay  bales  and  burlap  sacks 
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full  of  seed;  blades  of  light  sliced  through  the  walls;  nothing  but  a 
wooden  latch  to  secure  the  heavy  door.  Two  horses  followed  me 
home  down  the  gravel  path.  I  forget  their  names,  just  that  they 
loved  me,  nudging  my  shoulder  with  their  mouths.  I  left  them  out- 
side the  gate  to  the  farmhouse.  Past  the  anxious  hens.  Past  the  rain 
barrel. 

The  inside  of  her  house  was  a  human  version  of  the  landscape. 
The  walls  were  cluttered  with  pencil  drawings  and  "folk  art"  cre- 
ated by  a  gifted  but  untrained  hand.  On  one  wall,  an  etching  of  a 
deer;  on  another  wall,  a  tree  glued  on  felt  with  yarn  for  bark  and 
buttons  for  leaves.  Near  the  south  window,  an  assembly  of  sub- 
tropical plants;  under  the  west  window,  a  piano  played  simply  by 
ear  without  lessons,  and  a  voice. 

Years  later,  after  a  series  of  heart  attacks.  Grandma  told  the 
same  stories  over  and  over  like  a  skipping  record.  At  the  time  I 
found  this  situation  frustrating,  even  excruciating.  Each  time  she 
told  a  story  I  would  pretend  it  was  the  first  time.  I  was  careful  not 
to  laugh  until  the  punch  line.  I  suppressed  tears  at  her  obvious  de- 
terioration. I  would  ask  the  right  questions  in  the  right  places,  un- 
til, finally,  she  would  say,  'TVe  told  this  story  a  dozen  times  today, 
haven't  I?"  And  I  would  answer  "yes."  She  would  vent  her  frus- 
tration about  being  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  frozen  section  of  time  - 
a  place  unnamed  on  any  map.  Then  she  would  forget  her  frustra- 
tion and  return  to  that  place. 

Her  senility  had  a  purpose.  I  will  never  forget  her  stories.  Also, 
she  began  to  tell  new  stories  -  to  reveal  new  details.  A  few  months 
before  she  died  she  finally  talked  about  her  son's  death.  They 
moved  to  Michigan  temporarily,  during  WWII,  to  work  in  the 
bomber  plants.  Her  lo-year-old  son  had  never  seen  ice  before  and 
wandered  out  onto  a  lake.  He  wasn't  familiar  with  ice  -  couldn't 
judge  its  thickness  -  and  fell  through.  I  will  never  forget  the  image 
she  portrayed  of  the  neighbors  knocking  on  the  flimsy  door  of  the 
mobile  home  -  of  my  Grandma  racing  through  the  snow  in  her 
house  slippers  -  of  the  huge  cop  unable  to  hold  her  back  from  the 
pond's  edge  as  she  lunged  under  a  shelf  of  broken  ice  for  her  son's 
body.  She  told  that  story  only  once  and  as  she  spoke  she  gradually 
forgot  my  presence. 

Sometimes  I  dream  that  my  Grandma  finds  her  son's  body  and 
when  she  pulls  him  to  the  surface  the  bitter  water  streams  from  his 
face  and  coat  as  he  blinks  and  gulps  for  air.  Sometimes  I  dream 
that  the  living  child  she  pulls  out  from  under  that  ice  is  my  child. 
Sometimes  I  dream  it's  me. 


Gaynell  Gavin 


Plagiarizing  Solomon 


It's  Sol's  turn  to  take  me  to  lunch.  Although  we're  both  with  other 
firms  now,  we've  kept  in  touch  for  the  past  few  years  since  leaving 
the  office  where  Irrepressible  Managing  Partner  gave  those  pep  talks 
exhorting  us,  "Okay  guys,  work  hard,  have  fun,  make  money." 

Even  before  we'd  moved  on,  Sol  was  something  of  a  mentor.  Early 
on,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  turn  to  him  for  guidance  since  he'd  not 
only  practiced  longer  but  loves  the  law  so  much  more  than  I  do. 
His  most  dramatic  mentoring  occurs  when,  after  some  poor  secre- 
tary botches  one  of  my  pleadings  for  the  third  time,  I  begin  to  cry 
and  shriek  at  Managing  Partner,  "I  can  be  a  lawyer,  or  I  can  be  a 
secretary,  or  I  can  be  a  lawyer  and  a  secretary,  but  I  can't  be  a 
lawyer  and  a  secretary  and  handle  over  a  hundred  cases." 

"Further,"  I  shriek  between  sobs  -  smearing  tears  and  snot  into 
the  handfuls  of  Kleenex  Managing  Partner  is  shoving  at  me  while 
saying  something  like,  "Honey,  calm  down"  -  "further"  (here  I 
grab  a  file  from  the  pile  on  my  desk  and  brandish  it  at  him),  "this 
kid  could  go  to  prison,  and  it  could  be  my  fault.  I  don't  do  felonies 
so  how  can  I  figure  out  what  I'm  doing  on  this  one  when  I  have  all 
these  other  cases?" 

"Honey,  you  know  what?  You  don't  have  to  do  criminal  law,  at 
least  not  felonies.  I  can  see  you're  not  temperamentally  suited  for 
it.  You  stick  to  a  general  practice  with  lots  of  family  cases.  Here, 
have  more  Kleenex.  Feel  better?" 

At  this  moment,  short,  stocky  Sol  appears  in  my  office  doorway 
in  his  sock  feet,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  "How  about  I  take 
that  felony  off  your  hands.  Honey?  Here,  give  me  the  file.  You 
don't  ever  have  to  think  about  it  again.  I'll  take  good  care  of  this 
client.  I'll  give  him  a  call  right  now."  Sol  disappears  with  the  file 
as  my  sobs  subside. 
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Today,  we're  having  Mexican  food  at  one  of  our  regular  spots.  We 
decide  it's  a  little  too  warm  to  eat  out  on  the  patio.  Inside,  we  both 
order  chiles  rellenos  and  ice  tea.  I  catch  up  on  Sol's  largely-suc- 
cessful attempts  to  give  up  his  pipe,  inform  him  I'm  perilously 
close  to  making  a  mid-life  career  change,  and  marvel  (as  usual)  at 
his  love  for  the  law.  "Sol,  you  are  the  only  person  I  know  who  even 
loves  to  read  the  traffic  code." 

'T  do.  I  love  to  read  the  traffic  code." 

"Listen,  while  you  take  me  to  lunch,  advise  me  on  this  dui  case. 
I  have  limited  plea  bargain  options  now  that  the  legislature's  pro- 
hibited bargaining  it  down  to  a  non-alcohol  related  offense.  No 
way  to  keep  points  off  my  guy's  license." 

"Ah,  do  I  have  a  creative  lawyering  idea  for  you!"  In  his  enthu- 
siasm, Sol  waves  his  fork  at  me,  and  his  brown  eyes  do  seem  to 
light  up.  "I've  been  wanting  to  try  it  myself,  but  since  I  haven't 
gotten  a  chance  yet,  I'll  let  you  be  the  first.  Check  it  out.  Propose 
to  the  county  attorney  that  your  client  plead  guilty  to  bui.  Yep, 
boating  under  the  influence.  It's  an  alcohol  offense,  but  it  won't 
put  points  on  the  old  license." 

"That  idea  is  extremely  clever  and  resourceful,  Sol.  I'd  never 
have  thought  of  it." 

I  feel  slightly  guilty,  plagiarizing  Sol's  idea,  even  with  his  permis- 
sion but  can't  resist  the  temptation  to  give  it  a  try.  Later  that  week, 
when  it's  my  turn  to  enter  the  little  conference  room  for  a  chat  with 
the  assistant  county  attorney,  I  propose  the  bui  plea.  The  attorney 
-  one  I've  not  dealt  with  before  -  thinks  it's  hilariously  creative.  I 
can  tell  he  thinks  I'm  a  hoot,  and  amusing  him  is  working  in  my 
favor.  Frankly,  I'm  pretty  amused  with  myself  even  if  the  idea 
wasn't  mine  (which  of  course  I  don't  tell  him).  Since  he  finds  me 
amusing,  and  I  find  myself  amusing,  we  bond  a  bit  over  my 
amusement  value.  The  attorney  is  a  likable  blond  guy,  thirty- 
something,  nice  smile,  laughs  easily,  and  when  he's  finished 
laughing  at  the  bui  proposal,  even  though  he  doesn't  go  for  it,  he's 
enjoyed  himself  enough  that  he  does  offer  a  sweetheart  of  a  deal  I 
can't  refuse. 

I  make  plans  to  take  Sol  for  a  great  lunch  soon  and  let  him  know 
his  idea  was,  albeit  indirectly,  quite  successful. 
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Performance  Art 


There  is  good  reason  not  to  complain  about  the  wait  in  line  to  get 
past  the  metal  detectors,  which  have  been  installed  at  courthouse 
entrances  throughout  all  area  counties  after  a  police  officer 
opened  fire  on  his  former  wife's  attorney  in  a  courtroom.  He'd  just 
been  defeated  in  a  fight  over  a  motion  to  increase  child  support 
and  enhanced  the  drama  by  shooting  several  times  before  being 
restrained  by  a  deputy  as  the  judge  was  giving  her  ruling.  Re- 
markably, the  attorney  survived,  but  she's  paralyzed. 

As  I  stand  in  line  on  a  warm  spring  day,  the  shooting  of  a  few 
years  earlier  seems  remote.  I've  just  had  a  chile  relleno  burrito, 
one  of  my  favorite  lunches,  from  a  personable  entrepreneur  who 
sells  them  out  of  a  van  across  from  the  courthouse,  and  I've  eaten 
in  the  park,  also  across  from  the  courthouse  where  pink  and  white 
flowering  trees  are  starting  to  blossom.  As  I  finish  off  my  diet  Dr. 
Pepper,  Donna  Ramos,  an  assistant  city  attorney  regales  me  with 
the  morning  courtroom  drama  I've  missed  since  I  have  only  after- 
noon hearings  today. 

"You  should  have  seen  it.  This  respondent  mom  gets  trans- 
ported in  from  prison  for  the  hearing  so  of  course  she's  hand- 
cuffed." 

I  interrupt.  "What's  she  in  prison  for?" 

"Oh,  some  drug  thing.  She  had  a  smoke  house,  I  think." 

"A  what?" 

"The  social  workers  tell  me  now  you  buy  your  crack  at  a  crack 
house,  but  the  dealers  don't  want  to  take  the  risk  of  having  you 
stay  to  smoke  so  you  pay  a  little  money  to  smoke  at  a  smoke 
house.  It's  a  good  thing  we  have  social  workers  to  educate  us  be- 
cause I  mean  I'm  the  woman  who,  with  my  last  baby's  delivery, 
when  they  ask  me  at  the  hospital,  did  you  take  any  street  drugs,  I 
say  yes  because  I  took  some  Tylenol  earlier  that  day,  and  my 
lawyer  husband  is  there  going.  Do  not  listen  to  her;  she  does  not  know 
what  she's  saying. 

"Anyway,  let  me  tell  you  about  this  woman.  I'm  at  one  table 
and  she's  at  the  end  of  the  next  one  with  her  attorney  next  to  her. 
Then  there's  her  ex-husband's  attorney,  and  the  ex  himself  is  sit- 
ting at  the  far  end  of  their  table.  Well,  the  hearing's  about  to  start 
when  the  mom  leaps  to  her  feet,  dodges  around  the  two  attorneys. 
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and  starts  bashing  her  ex's  head  with  her  handcuffs."  Donna,  who 
is  small  and  slender  with  dark,  gray-streaked  hair,  bobs  and 
weaves  to  demonstrate  an  agile  reenactment  of  the  cuffed  basher's 
performance.  "\  mean,  she  moved  so  fast  she  was  on  him  before 
we  knew  what  was  happening.  She  was  fast." 

"Damn,  did  she  hurt  him?" 

"Naw,  she  only  got  him  once,  a  mere  glancing  blow.  That's  the 
miracle  of  it.  You  could  tell  he'd  had  a  lot  of  practice  ducking.  Fast 
as  she  was,  he  was  even  faster." 

"You  know.  Donna,  you're  good  at  acting.  You  could  have  gone 
into  theater." 

"I  never  told  you?  I  had  a  big  deal  east  coast  college  scholarship 
to  study  theater  when  I  got  out  of  high  school,  but  here's  what 
happened.  My  dad  has  this  habit  of  making  and  losing  large 
amounts  of  money,  and  this  was  one  of  the  times  he'd  lost  a  lot,  al- 
most everything.  He  couldn't  make  the  house  payments,  but  he 
kept  the  whole  thing  from  my  mom  until  the  sheriff  showed  up  to 
put  our  stuff  out  on  the  sidewalk.  That's  how  my  mom  found  out. 

Well,  she'd  about  had  it.  She'd  never  get  divorced,  but  she  did 
get  a  legal  separation.  She  was  teaching  elementary  school  and 
still  had  all  six  kids  at  home.  I'm  the  oldest.  So  I  stayed  home 
and  went  to  City  College.  Mom  had  this  division  of  labor  to  keep 
the  family  going.  It  worked  really  well.  My  jobs  were  to  go  to  col- 
lege, cook,  and  turn  my  financial  aid  checks  over  to  my  mom  each 
semester." 

The  line  inches  forward  incrementally,  but  I'm  far  too  fasci- 
nated with  Donna's  story  to  care  if  we  get  into  the  courthouse.  "So 
what  became  of  your  dad?" 

"Oh,  he's  okay.  Quite  brilliant,  not  a  lot  of  common  sense.  After 
a  few  years,  he  makes  back  all  the  money  he's  lost  and  more, 
comes  over  to  see  my  mom,  says,  'Hi,  Honey,  I  have  something  to 
show  you,  a  surprise  for  you,'  drives  her  over  to  this  lovely  house, 
and  says,  'See,  Honey,  I  got  you  a  new  house.'  They  stayed  sepa- 
rated, but  my  mom  still  lives  in  the  house  he  got  her,  and  he  has  a 
room  there  for  when  he  visits.  He's  welcome  -  it's  fine  with  her. 
They're  friends.  My  dad's  lost  and  made  a  lot  of  money  again  since 
then."  As  we  enter  the  dim  courthouse  hallway.  Donna  tosses  her 
briefcase  onto  the  conveyor  belt,  and  I  do  the  same.  We  agree  that 
this  metal  detector  is  superior  to  the  one  at  the  federal  courthouse 
which  tends  to  be  set  off  by  the  underwires  in  our  bras. 

I  tell  her  she  should  write  a  book  about  her  life,  then  ask,  "Do 
you  ever  regret  not  going  into  theater?" 
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''Of  course  not,"  she  says,  as  we  retrieve  our  briefcases.  "I  did 
go  into  theater.  I  finished  college,  went  to  law  school,  and  now  I 
practice  law,  which  is  theater." 


Replication 

Militari/  strategists  will  tell  you  about  replication,  an  inviolate  principle  which  says  that 
organizations  which  oppose  each  other  tend,  over  time,  to  become  alike. 
-  Scott  Turow,  Personal  Injuries 

"Yon  dragged  your  wife  out  the  front  door  by  her  hair,  didn't 
you?" 

He  refuses  to  incriminate  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
fifth  amendment.  He's  a  big  guy,  beefy,  early  twenties,  not  really 
bright,  but  he  has  a  certain  cunning.  His  wife  is  small,  with  shoul- 
der length  blond  hair. 

"And  then  you  threw  her  off  the  porch,  didn't  you?" 

I've  gone  through  it  step  by  step:  their  crying,  screaming 
two  year  old  watching  his  mother  get  punched  in  the  face, 
dragged  out  the  door,  thrown  off  the  porch.  It's  a  temporary  or- 
ders hearing  over  custody  and  visitation  while  the  divorce  is 
pending.  Criminal  charges  against  him  are  pending  also,  and  any- 
thing he  says  in  this  hearing  can  be  used  against  him  in  the  crimi- 
nal case.  I  force  him  to  rely  on  the  fifth  amendment  again  and 
again  until  the  magistrate  calls  the  other  attorney  and  me  up  to  the 
bench. 

The  magistrate  is  a  stout,  likable  woman,  about  my  age,  give  or 
take  a  couple  of  years.  Her  brown  hair  is  cropped  short,  almost 
spiked,  and  habitually  she  calls  people  "Hon,"  although  not  on 
the  record.  "Hon,"  she  says  to  me  now,  quietly  so  only  the  other 
attorney  and  I  can  hear,  "why  are  you  doing  this?  You  know  he's 
not  going  to  admit  any  of  it." 

The  opposing  attorney,  a  slender  quiet  man  sees  his  chance. 
"This  line  of  questioning  is  a  waste  of  time.  Your  Honor.  His  re- 
fusal to  answer  can't  be  used  against  him." 

"Oh,  yes  it  can.  Your  Honor,  I've  got  the  case  law  that  estab- 
lishes that  in  a  civil  case,  unlike  a  criminal  case,  an  unfavorable 
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inference  can  be  made  when  a  respondent  relies  on  the  fifth 
amendment." 

The  magistrate  sighs.  "Okay,  I'm  well  aware  of  that  case  law, 
but  enough  already.  Look  at  my  docket.  Look  how  many  cases  I 
have  to  hear  today.  This  has  gone  on  long  enough  for  me  to  make 
any  inferences  I'm  going  to  make  so  knock  it  off." 

"Yes,  Your  Honor."  I  comply  with  my  sweetest  smile,  knowing 
I've  more-or-less  won.  We  finish  quickly.  My  client  gets  custody, 
the  bully  gets  only  supervised  visits  with  his  child,  as  we've  re- 
quested. My  client  is  understandably  concerned  that,  instead  of 
being  supervised  by  her  family  members  as  we've  asked,  the 
bully's  visits  will  be  supervised  by  his  parents.  She's  even  more 
concerned  that,  although  we've  gotten  the  court  to  take  judicial 
notice  of  traffic  convictions  showing  he  drives  like  a  maniac,  the 
bully  will  get  to  transport  the  toddler  to  visits  according  to  the 
magistrate's  ruling,  which  does  order  him  to  comply  with  traffic 
laws  including  use  of  a  car  seat.  Over  all,  we've  done  okay. 

I  don't  know  it  yet,  but  in  a  couple  of  months  what  I've  done  to 
the  bully  will  be  done  by  an  opposing  attorney  to  a  client  of  mine, 
who  I  must  admit,  has  it  coming.  Meanwhile,  it  occurs  to  me  that, 
however  much  I  usually  don't  love  the  law,  I've  enjoyed  bullying 
the  bully.  I've  enjoyed  beating  him  up,  doing  to  him  verbally  and 
metaphorically  what  he's  done  to  his  wife,  physically.  I've  enjoyed 
making  him  feel  humiliated  and  emasculated.  It  does  not  yet  quite 
occur  to  me  that  later,  I  will  not  enjoy  wondering  what  it  means, 
how  long  it  takes,  to  become  what  you  hate. 
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Sarah  Gorham 

Bonnie's  Birthday  Too 


Tangerine  was  her  truth 
and  tangerine  her  hair 
and  many  were  the  toughies 
who  backed  into  her  fire. 

Most  were  but  flickers 
that  lifted  to  her  smoke, 
the  one  I  grew  to  care  about 
she  burned  with  lines  of  coke. 

Then  glanced  a  tangerine  glower 
and  shed  an  orange  pride 
and  conjured  the  toughest  boy  of  all 
to  push  my  love  aside. 


You  Tell  Me  to  Sit  Still 


don't  go 

kick  off  my  shoes 
relax  it's  a  beautiful 
day  oh 

I  am  able  to 
as  in  the  near 
future  ITl  slow 
inevitably 
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halt  but  tsk  today 

please  forgive  me 

I  won't  I 

refuse  for  the  sky 

in  myth 

aims  for  the  indolent 

hazardous 

showers  of  blood 

frogs  fish  wool 

or  plain  rain 

falling  melting  to  break 

apart  undo 

some  poor  ex-officio 

retired  anonymous 

flesh  just 

settling  in 

barefoot  sigh 

the  grass  around 

kneeling 

now  water  ice  history 

relatives  he  was 

pleasantly  unaware  of 

arrive  pecking 

too  much  said 

now  here      peck 

now  there 
drip  why 
do  you  think 
women  collect 
shoes 
if  not  for  a 
dozen  assorted 
excuses  occasions 
to  travel  to  get 
up  and 

go 
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Bob  Ross 

Angina 

Mother  brought  a  guest  into  the  house 

and  kept  him.  Twenty  years  at  the  table. 

Dad  with  his  bloodhound  courage,  I  with  my  possum  eye 

silent  in  his  presence.  We  called  him  Pain. 

No  one  got  in  a  word  while  he  was  speaking. 
When  one  of  us  would  touch  her, 
a  glance  toward  his  feet:  permission,  modesty. 
Said  she  loved  us,  poured  his  coffee  first. 

The  tapeworm  built  a  castle  in  her  heart 

till  every  blush  was  his,  each  careful  movement. 

Over  stale  Rice  Krispies  we  coughed  and  changed  our  plans 

while  she  lolled  in  bed  with  that  bastard  son  of  a  prince. 

None  of  us  guessed  she  had  yet  another  lover. 
One  day  at  noon  his  soft  glove  shattered  the  door. 
She  put  down  her  fork,  stood  up,  and  left  Pain  with  us. 
He  threw  a  tantrum.  We  swept  up  rusty  screws. 

The  creep  stayed  on.  That  night  in  the  kitchen 

his  hand  brushed  Pop's  arm.  I  had  to  say  something. 

''Listen,  you  two  depress  me,  this  is  weird, 

I  won't  put  up  with  it.  The  sponger  goes,  or  me." 

The  look  they  gave  each  other  sent  me  reeling. 
My  father's  voice  seemed  to  come  from  far  away. 
"Son,  looks  like  we've  finished  off  the  braunschweiger. 
I  have  to  take  a  nap.  Entertain  our  friend." 
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There  we  were.  Pain  opened  up  the  fridge, 
got  the  Old  Crow  out  and  poured  me  a  third  of  a  glass. 
"What  do  you  want?"  I  whispered.  "I'll  give  anything, 
only  leave  this  house  at  once!"  The  wan  thing  smiled. 

"Bob,"  he  began,  "you  know  Td  love  to  talk, 
but  it's  getting  late  and  you've  got  a  way  to  go. 
Put  your  trust  in  me.  I  know  every  stone  in  the  road, 
let  me  help  you  plan  your  trip.  Sit  down,"  he  said. 


Julia  Sophia  Paegle 

Tango 


1.  SPAIN  (BARCELONA,  1888) 

World  Fair.  Parakeets  &  mummers  sipping  fire. 
A  few  gilded  million  ramble  the  streets, 
weaving  through  statuary:  L'Arc  repeats 
some  Triomfi  Columbus  points  across  the  water; 

seraphim  flood  a  square.  Life-sized  statues  stir 
to  watch  a  human  tower  climb  itself:  fifteen  flights 
of  flesh.  Here,  the  body  stops.  Then  reverses  its 
spell  in  the  air;  the  climbers  turn  younger 

each  tier  -  how  they  grow  down!  A  whole  parade 
follows,  each  harlequin  climbing  on  an  older  child 
until  time  runs  backwards  below,  dawn  made 
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to  set  over  Aragon's  morose  feudal  wild. 

An  adulteress  erupts  from  oil,  tears  rising,  is  unbound. 

A  coronation  wanders  off;  its  queen  has  been  uncrowned. 


2.  ARGENTINA  (CATAMARCA  PROVINCE, 
SIERRA  ANCASTI,  2OO3) 

Oro.  A  nation  you  wandered,  jade  queen 
in  your  pocket.  Eighteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  Atlantic,  &  there  was  the  vein  -  every  lucid  noon 
you've  ever  seen,  shot  through  bedrock  in  a  cave  - 

but  you  had  not  phoned  about  the  gold. 
A  hemisphere  away,  you  talked  chess  &  fossils:  a  giant 
wave  of  backbone,  tucked  into  summit,  each  strange  joint 
like  Ancasti  in  its  range,  or  a  fold 

in  your  accordion,  which  this  week  fell  silent, 
&  has  been  lost,  along  with  the  bones  you  found 
years  ago,  climbing  on  a  moving  mountain, 

stumbling  on  placers  of  gold,  &  beyond  the  earth's  end, 
sky-cast,  the  earth's  own  shadow  -  Tio,  Tio,  now  that  you're 

gone, 
who  will  play  chess  with  the  dead?  I  can  pretend  - 


3.  UNITED  STATES  (MANHATTAN,  THE  EQUITABLE 
BUILDING,  1914) 

Playing  chess  with  the  dead  across  an  island's 
grid,  the  architects  replace  old  skyscrapers.  They  fell 
the  first.  Capture  its  square.  Erect  a  forty-storied  spell 
in  tiers  of  steel  -  the  highest  yet  -  in  tropospheric  end 
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game  rapture.  Thirtieth  floor:  bound  cranes  bend 
to  their  landings,  tying  ton  to  ton,  a  mile 
tricked  back  into  its  skeleton.  Men  rivet  miracle 
from  foot-wide  I-beams,  a  killing  wind 

blasting  up  from  the  Hudson.  Lunch  is  a  tight 
rope  with  no  net,  skyline  spiking  like  a  crown. 
Each  worker  from  his  shadow  is  dizzily  split 

across  a  vertical  board  -  rank  &  file,  in  place  of  wall. 

Ten  men  eat  on  a  wire.  Look  down: 

ten  more  tiers  of  men  climbing  nothing  at  all. 


4.  SPAIN  (SAN  SADURNI,  HUMAN 
TOWERS,  2001) 

The  ten-year-old  Rubio  is  climbing  nothing 

on  this  street.  Not  for  family,  fanfare, 

his  friend's  hashish,  or  equally  dubious,  village  honor. 

&  Disneyland,  though  promised,  is  all  wrong. 

The  troupe  from  his  village  will  have  to  get  along 
without  him.  They  can  pull  another 
climber  from  somewhere,  make  a  smaller 
tower,  whatever.  But  he  is  passing 

out  on  his  side,  nose  tucked  to  knees,  rinsed 
in  chills,  sinking  in  old  fear  of  the  human 
tower  collapsing,  fifty  bodies  hitting  the  square, 

plunging  with  him  through  brilliance  condensed 

&  streaking  cliffs  of  color,  somewhere  close  to  the  sun, 

lying  on  the  ground,  falling  from  there  - 
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3-  ARGENTINA  (bUENOS  AIRES,  EVA  PERON,  I945) 

Don't  lie  about  abandoned  ground.  I  come  from  there. 
This  veranda's  better.  In  its  vista,  stricken  with  rain, 
we  can  see  our  Valenciennes  copied  by  thunder- 
heads  over  the  city.  Buenos  Aires!  Clear 

evenings,  I  watch  lovers  stiffen  &  linger  in  the  park, 
tonguing  each  other,  fingering  the  dark  - 
some  quicken  at  curfew  without  going  in. 
Sometimes  I  drive  from  this  city, 

through  the  pampas,  or  the  south. 

I  memorize  the  never-never  of  this  terrain:  cerulean 

rise,  blizzarding  ravine.  Laws,  dictated,  must  be  obeyed. 

I  walk  among  my  people,  counting  off  mouths 
beneath  the  gallows  tree.  They  won't  come  for  me. 
I'm  no  sham.  I  am  not  afraid. 


6.  UNITED  STATES  (lADY  DAY'S  HOLLYWOOD 
EARTHQUAKES,  I945) 

Unafraid     no  sham  in  white  satin     that  day  you  almost  died 
smoking  away  your  toothache  beneath  the  palm  tree 
that  came  thrashing  down  just  after  Mac  pushed  you  aside 
&  you     songbird     flew  as  the  quake  crashed  the  party 

in  great  rolling  waves     chandeliers  liquefied     split  slope 
the  pool  water  bubbling  over  like  the  champagne 
you  sipped  through  your  first  earthquake     with  Bob  Hope 
&  you  hated  champagne     though  you  still  with  each  tune 
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sip  air  then  give  it  back  in  sighs  &  murmurs  now  stored 
whispering  to  Frank  &  everyone  alongside  your  keyboard 
to  the  very  earth  breaking  blue  beneath  your  voice     Sing 

again  your  flight  the  day  you  didn't  die     almost  a  world  of  word 
to  slip  through    not  your  time  yet  Lady     though  we've  heard 
ever  since     in  your  breath     veiled  in  blues     another  land 
opening 


7.  SPAIN  (aRAGON,  KATHARINE  BETROTHED,  I488) 

Infanta  in  her  homeland,  far  from  death  &  the  veils 
she'll  wear  for  the  journey  between  Spain  &  the  country 
to  which  she's  been  betrothed,  just  barely,  in  near-nudity  - 
three  years  old  &  diapered  in  a  title:  Princess  of  Wales. 

Ringing  Princess  &  dais,  a  full  tournament  regales 
the  Ambassadors,  who,  to  save  their  dynasty, 
spare  no  bombast.  They  leave  heaping  heraldry 
on  her  red-gold  head,  in  the  midst  of  pageantry,  bells 

floating  Spanish  galleons  across  the  sea,  where  she, 
fast  fourteen  behind  a  veil,  meets  the  seventh  Henry 
&  becomes  the  first  of  six  queens  taken  by  his  son, 

five  discarded,  two  beheaded.  Now  she's  greeting  everyone, 
&  England  loves  her,  veil  &  all,  with  ball  &  banquet. 
Henry  bends  to  raise  her  veil,  &  face  a  silhouette  - 


8.  ARGENTINA  (lA  BOCA,  I944) 

When  he  goes  down,  she  kicks  up;  her  flitting  silhouette 
spikes  heel-to-toe  for  him  to  climb,  up  the  terra  firma 
of  her  slit-splitting  thigh,  a  slippery  vision  in  set 
steps,  backward  ochos  of  evasion,  then  rush  &  murmur 
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of  advance.  Each  blink  a  bet;  each  salida  snaps  a  threat;  the 

fugitive 
sweet  nothings  in  this  dance,  vaguely  avian  but  made  for  men, 
all  cocky  preening  in  sure  wide  stance.  Still  for  her  all  get,  little 

give, 
some  sidling  accordions,  a  shift  of  shins,  then  stripped  dipping, 

deadpan. 

They  trade  tokens  of  affection:  stiff  upper  lip  for  jaw-locked 

mask. 
The  palm  saddles  crotch,  the  crotch  slaps  ass,  the  way  she 

wrecks 
his  fancy  pants  -  all  the  silver  gestures  relinquished  &  taken,  ask 
of  the  body  this  answer,  this  dance,  this  sweet  necking  sex 

unsashed,  this  hush,  this  rushing,  this  fight  &  flight  floored, 
this  lusty  nunc  stans,  this  ravished  accord. 


9.  UNITED  STATES  (dENALI,  ''fIRST  FEMALE 
ASCENT,''l947) 

Subzero  lust.  Summit.  She's  famished.  But  ecstasy,  accord- 
ing to  Hollywood,  sells,  so  the  film  crew's  caught  it  - 
what  a  climax!  -  Barbara  Washborne,  in  black  &  white: 
a  broad  on  top  of  the  world.  She  waves.  Gives  the  word, 

&  Brad  lowers  her  over  the  peak,  cord  - 
strung  to  his  public  summit,  eclipsed  for  a  blessed  minute 
from  the  cameras  above.  Below:  sirrus.  Ice  lacing  air.  This  shot 
is  all  for  her,  &  it's  virga  to  boot  -  O,  to  piss  like  a  bird! 

Privacy  widening,  she's  unzipping  between  God 
&  the  tundra  floor,  found  the  border  between  nadir 
&  zenith,  peaks  &  valleys  in  air  immersed. 
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a  feverish  kite,  a  pale  jet  stream,  a  shivering.  Odd, 
getting  off  a  mountain,  to  be  the  first 
woman  to  epistle  this  sky,  /  am  here. 


10.  SPAIN  (KATHARINE  OF  ARAGON, 
DIVORCED,  1336) 

I  am  the  first.  I  am  here.  Thou  art  alone.  O  Griffith 
I'm  sick  to  death.  My  legs  bow  to  the  earth. 
Go  thy  ways,  Kate.  Nothing  but  death 
shall  divorce  my  dignities.  The  queen  of  earth  - 

ly  queens.  His  promises  were,  as  he  was  then, 

mighty.  We  are  a  queen  -  Good  lady,  make  yourself  mirth  - 

or  long  have  dreamed  so,  we  are  the  daughter  of  a  king,  certain. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth. 

I  can  no  more.  Good  Griffith,  cause  the  musicians  to  play  me 
that  sad  note.  Be  sad  as  we  would  make  ye.  Men's  evil  manners 
live  in  brass  -  The  times  &  titles  are  altered  strangely 
with  me  -  their  virtues  we  write  in  water. 

Be  well  contented  to  make  your  house  our  tower. 
My  drops  of  tears  I'll  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 


11.  ARGENTINA  (bUENOS  AIRES,  EVA  PROPOSES,  I945) 

Your  drops  of  tears  I'll  turn  to  sparks  of  fire  - 
dry  your  eyes.  What  king  begs  for  mercy 
from  his  generals?  A  messy 
coup  this  was,  indeed.  Have  a  gin.  I  tire 

of  quiet  tidying.  All  people  require 
is  some  small  controversy. 


some  token.  Do  me  this  courtesy. 

In  fencing,  you  aim  for  the  heart.  Desire 

what  your  people  desire  -  shirtless  in 
chivalry  -  they  pull  weeds,  count  beads,  sin 
the  better  to  see  their  neighbor's  sin.  Demand 

a  rematch.  Have  another.  Stand. 

Your  practice  is  sufficient  -  better  on  your  knee. 

Fairs  upon  us,  but  spring  is  coming.  Lie  to  me. 


12.  UNITED  STATES  (MANHATTAN,  THE  EQUITABLE 
RE-CHRISTENED,  I915) 

O  fall  upon  us.  Holy  Spirit, 
in  this  spilling  of  wine. 
Break  it  open,  George.  Let 
us  pray.  Lord,  keep  near 

to  you  this  building.  Crown 

its  old  skyline  inside  it,  so  we  can  christen 

it  again:  the  Highest.  Hurray 

for  Al  &  his  crew.  Amen. 

It  was  tough  to  get  a  blessing  today. 
The  bit  about  two  buildings  was  nice. 
How  alone,  this  skyscraper,  otherwise  - 
After  all,  what  surrounds  us  up  here? 

Distance  flying  from  itself.  Best 
to  let  a  thing  have  its  ghost. 


13-  SPAIN  (BARCELONA,  SAGRADA  FAMILIA,  I996, 
1936,  1926) 

The  passion  fagade  gives  up  its  ghost 
again,  Guernica  in  stone.  Civil  war  is  babble 
on  the  other  side  of  us,  the  whole  host 
sundered,  the  family  gone  to  scaffold. 

The  towers  throw  broken  gold,  hosanna  &  excelsis 
over  the  poor,  mosaics  soar,  rosaries,  words 
strung  up  for  God.  Between  wars,  Antoni  pieces 
out  magi,  salamanders,  a  nativity  warm  with  birds. 

June.  He's  counting  towers  still  unbuilt:  thirteen. 
Apostles,  Mary,  Christ.  In  the  pauper's  hospital, 
St.  Barnabus  is  visiting.  Antoni  begins  to  refuse 

again  -  he  won't  give  up  his  bed  -  but  between 
thought  &  voice,  he  already  has;  his  cathedral 
vivid  with  all  it's  still  missing,  sanctus  sanctus  sanctus 


14.  ARGENTINA  (bUENOS  AIRES,  DEPRESSION,  2OO3) 

The  mall  is  vivid  with  what  it's  missing;  everything 
has  stopped.  Pinballs  winter  apart  from  their  orbits 
in  the  guttered  dust  of  machines;  the  ferris  wheel  sits, 
its  somnolence  an  elaborate,  chance  smoke  ring 

looming  above  the  dead  food  court.  Stranger  things 
have  happened:  outside,  the  middle  class  squats 
to  trade  trash.  A  doctor  shoos  sewage  down  streets. 
A  girl  begs  with  gusto,  tune  of  a  tango.  She  can  sing. 
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This  sets  her  apart  from  the  others  -  mutilated,  ill  - 
according  to  her  padre.  She's  missing  an  arm,  one  ear. 
All  day,  she's  waited  without  luck,  &  only  three  smokes. 

Now  her  profile  -  half-lit  by  the  doctor's  match  -  is  "regal." 
Why  not?  The  city  has  a  miracle  coming  &  she  expects  her  share. 
Her  address  is  gone,  &  smoke  is  a  signal  -  Whatever  it  takes. 


13.  UNITED  STATES  (CONSTRUCTION  SITE,  LOWER 
MANHATTAN,  2OO3) 

The  address  is  gone.  The  world  is  near, 
or  a  nation  away,  wandering  past  the  queen 
across  the  harbor,  who  stays  with  the  dead  - 
In  ten  years,  five  towers  will  climb  over  void, 

will  belie  their  ground.  From  here,  we  fall  into  war, 
wild  with  terror,  fighting  what  we  can't  see,  trading 
dead  for  dead  -  homeland,  homeland  -  that  veil  - 
as  if  each  strange  ghost  gives  up  a  fleeting  silhouette 

instead  of  air  over  this  ground  -  adding  to  a  sum  replete. 
What  is  here?  Not  the  first,  nor  men's  last  evil, 
written  in  brass  -  their  virtues  we  write  in  water  - 

which  falls  upon  &  from  us.  Spring  is  coming. 
YJhen  what  stays  is  as  vivid  as  what  is  missing:  heat, 
or  prayer,  a  force  moving  silence  about  to  sing 


Brian  Ascalon  Roley 


Blood  of  Jose  Rizal 


I  want  to  tell  my  daughter  Bina,  You  are  a  great-great-grandniece 
of  Jose  Rizal,  poet,  novelist,  revolutionary,  martyr,  a  surgeon  in 
Europe  and  a  linguist  in  nineteen  languages  living  and  three  dead 
-  ancient  Sanskrit  and  Greek  and  Latin  -  and  he  had  six  mistresses 
in  six  different  countries  the  portraits  of  whom  you  can  see  in 
many  restaurants  in  Old  Manila,  and  you  will  see  his  name  on 
every  main  street  and  on  the  side  of  every  jeepney.  This  is  your  her- 
itage. Your  heritage  is  an  ancient  and  schooled  tradition.  In  my 
childhood  we  girls  spoke  Spanish  in  the  home  and  in  the  school 
with  the  quick  flavor  of  Old  Castile.  We  had  money  then  to  send 
our  daughters  to  finishing  school  in  Salamanca.  The  men  studied 
medicine  in  Padua,  physics  at  Oxford,  art  in  France. 

Then  we  had  money,  and  we  squandered  it.  Jose  Rizal  had  no 
children  so  you  by  way  of  his  sister  Fernanda  are  as  true  an  heir  to 
his  tradition  as  any.  When  you  were  a  child  I  took  you  to  the  mon- 
ument to  his  greatness,  the  former  Spanish  colonial  Fort  Santiago, 
and  you  saw  the  Rizal  museum  where  they  had  put  up  a  family 
chart  of  his  descendants,  outside  an  old  stone  soldiers'  barracks, 
and  you  excitedly  pointed  to  where  your  name  is  written  there. 
Yet  now  you  are  here  and  married  to  this  American  man  and  liv- 
ing in  a  dilapidated  farmhouse  in  Illinois.  I  cannot  understand 
this.  Also  in  our  tradition  is  a  noble  and  ancient  Catholic  Church 
and  my  understanding  has  always  been  that  the  wife  is  in  charge 
of  her  children's  spiritual  growth.  This  man  says  he  is  a  Christian, 
and  it  is  nice  how  he  spends  much  time  with  your  children,  but  I 
can't  understand  this  place  you  call  a  church.  When  I  first  walked 
inside,  on  that  first  Sunday  I  came  to  live  with  you  and  your 
'Christian'  husband,  as  he  so  often  calls  himself,  the  first  thing  I 
saw  was  not  a  great  mosaic,  not  a  statute  of  the  Blessed  Mother, 
not  even  a  humble  carving  of  one  of  the  ancient  saints  -  no,  the 
first  thing  I  noticed  was  that  at  the  place  where  the  ceiling  meets 
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the  wall  there  is  a  crack  and  from  this  I  could  discern  that  it  was 
dry  wall.  You  could  see  the  plaster  beneath  the  thin  layer  of  paint. 
It  smelted  of  new  carpet.  The  hall  was  thick  with  these  farm 
people,  many  wearing  jeans,  and  in  the  hall  of  prayer  I  saw  no  al- 
tar nor  crucifix  but  merely  a  simple  wooden  cross,  before  which 
some  young  people  set  their  guitars  and  microphones  and  a 
drumset  and  began  playing  'Christian  music'  This  went  on  for 
half  an  hour.  I  kept  waiting  for  the  service  to  begin  -  for  the  Creeds 
or  prayers  -  but  I  finally  realized  that  this  was  their  service.  I  have 
listened  to  Georgian  Chants  in  monasteries  in  Italy,  and  even  East- 
ern chants  deep  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  I  can  tell  you  this  was 
not  what  I  expected.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  tell  you  I  was  disap- 
pointed when  the  minister  finally  came  on  stage;  this  man  with  his 
ill  fitted  suit,  broad  shoulders,  and  hickish  hair  cut  short  over  the 
ears  and  let  long  in  back,  gave  one  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
shoe  salesman,  though  he  did  seem  friendly. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  daughter  that  her  husband  was  curt  with 
me  the  other  day.  But  of  course  I  cannot  say  this.  It  is  best  if  I  do 
not.  I  have  tried  not  to  be  an  ungrateful  guest  and  this  is  his  farm, 
I  know,  and  these  are  his  children  -  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  did  any- 
thing wrong,  and  it  has  always  been  my  understanding  the 
mother's  family  is  the  one  which  provides  guidance  on  religion. 
My  daughter's  husband,  this  man,  he  came  to  me  yesterday  when 
I  was  on  the  porch  in  the  morning  in  prayer.  It  was  early  and  the 
sun  not  yet  risen  although  the  air  was  warm  and  thick.  But  a 
breeze  blew  through  the  corn  and  it  reminded  me  of  my  father's 
plantation  of  my  youth  -  Tagkawayan  -  also  known  as  Laurel,  my 
maiden  name.  This  was  before  I  had  a  daughter,  or  any  children, 
and  we  ran  through  the  coconut  trees  whose  fronds  shook  of  the 
wind  an  hour  to  the  ocean.  There  was  a  chapel  there,  and  we 
prayed.  It  was  a  simple  peasant's  hut,  made  of  fronds,  with  simple 
dolls  of  the  saints  put  in  by  the  peasants.  This  was  enough  for  us, 
then.  So  I  don't  see  how  this  man  who  is  my  daughter's  husband 
can  call  Catholics  idol  worshipers.  A  hut  was  enough  for  us.  My 
granddaughter  came  up  to  me  on  the  porch  that  morning.  She 
asked  me  if  I  was  an  idol  worshiper.  I  said  no.  She  said  her  father's 
friend  said  he  prayed  for  my  soul.  He  said  she  should  pray  with 
him,  to  get  on  her  knees. 

I  said.  You  do  not  have  to  pray  for  my  soul,  Casey.  I'm  not  an 
idol  worshipper. 

Mr.  Baker  said  if  I  love  you,  I  should. 

Don't  worry  for  me,  Casey.  He  is  wrong. 
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But  she  retained  that  worried  look  in  her  eyes,  with  her  head 
cocked  sideways  as  if  she  were  not  sure  whether  she  believed  me. 

So  I  decided  to  show  her  the  picture  book  with  the  photos  of 
French  Cathedrals,  Saint  Peter's  in  Rome,  the  Basilica,  also  paint- 
ings of  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  and  Goya.  Such  things  could  not 
be  made  but  with  the  inspiration  of  God,  I  explained  to  her.  Casey 
regarded  me  with  her  eyes  hazelnut  from  her  father's  side,  look- 
ing worried,  and  she  wore  ill-fitted  jeans  like  a  boy  and  a  tank  top 
shirt  like  the  peasants  on  my  father's  farm.  These  were  even  dirty. 
I  wished  I  could  buy  her  a  dress,  but  I  couldn't.  I  felt  sorry  and 
so  had  her  fetch  my  picture  book.  It  was  a  moment  of  sentiment, 
yes.  A  slight  error,  as  I  had  promised  my  daughter's  husband  I 
wouldn't  show  it.  But  she  looked  so  plain  in  her  clothes.  Like  the 
peasants  in  the  farm  and  even  wealthy  youth  in  Manila,  who  dress 
like  teenagers  in  American  shows.  And  though  it  is  fine  when  you 
are  in  Manila  to  admire  some  things  American,  it  is  also  nice  for  a 
Filipino  child  in  America  to  know  something  of  her  heritage. 

Casey  flipped  the  thick  pages.  I  didn't  tell  her  to,  she  began  flip- 
ping herself.  The  Cathedrals  looked  nice  in  the  rose  light  of  the 
pre-dawn,  strangely  made  soft  by  the  nearness  of  so  many  corn 
fronds.  A  Cathedral  would  look  nice  on  this  farm.  It  is  plain,  plain, 
plain.  And  was  it  not  nice  for  me  to  show  her  our  native  religion 
was  greatness,  not  idolatry?  As  rightful  as  I  felt,  when  I  heard  the 
screen  door  creak  open  and  rattle  shut,  I  felt  in  my  body  a  quick 
jolt  of  worry  which  has  been  so  pronounced  since  I  have  lived  on 
this  continent,  and  heard  his  thick  heavy  footsteps  approach.  The 
porch  moved.  It  seemed  to  sink.  I  felt  his  body  standing  above  me 
and  he  leaned  forward  and  took  my  book.  From  his  shadow's 
movement  I  knew  he  opened  its  cover,  and  searched  the  pages.  He 
did  not  give  it  back.  I  bought  this  book  from  a  small  Italian  book- 
shop while  on  a  trip  to  the  Vatican,  in  a  narrow  hillside  alleyway 
in  Rome. 

I  had  inserted  a  scrap  portrait  into  this  book,  of  Camille  Mc- 
Cauley,  Jose  RizaTs  favorite  mistress;  it  was  pressed  within  the  last 
pages.  My  deceased  brother  Nino  had  given  it  to  me,  and  I  wanted 
to  show  it  to  Casey.  I  hope  it  does  not  get  lost. 

This  man  who  is  my  daughter's  husband,  I  watch  him  leave  for 
the  fields  in  the  mornings,  from  my  wicker  chair  on  the  porch,  and 
all  day  have  to  watch  my  grandchildren  do  chores  around  the 
house  like  the  peasants  -  like  simple  people  -  even  the  girl,  Casey, 
who  will  turn  out  like  a  boy  unless  I  can  do  something  about  it  - 
and  I  tell  you  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  watch  your  granddaughter 
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hauling  buckets  of  horse  manure  about,  with  its  stink  and  swarm 
of  flies.  She  would  look  very  pretty  in  a  floral  dress.  A  Spanish 
dress,  like  the  belles  of  Salamanca.  With  my  blood  and  his  Amer- 
ican blood  she  looks  beautifully  Spanish,  and  whoever  heard  of  a 
Spanish  girl  going  to  a  church  whose  floor  is  industrial  carpet?  For 
pews  they  have  foldable  chairs.  At  their  entrance  they  have  a  desk 
with  a  sign  that  says  Visitors'  and  a  man  standing  behind  it  all 
smiling  like  a  concierge.  Candida  Laurel,  I  thought  to  myself.  This 
place  is  a  hotel,  not  a  place  of  worship. 

The  boys  I  do  not  like.  They  are  rough  and  pale  looking.  The 
little  one  is  disrespectful.  The  older  one  is  ugly.  They  tell  their 
friends  I  am  a  Mexican  and  have  stolen  my  rosaries.  Their  friends 
laugh. 

But  this  girl  has  the  blood  of  Jose  Rizal.  When  she  is  upset  with 
her  mother  -  when  her  ears  go  red,  and  she  squeezes  her  fists  and 
I  hear  the  little  shoes  stomping  away  from  her  mother  - 1  know  she 
has  the  poet's  blood.  She  comes  to  my  room,  when  she  is  angry, 
and  sleeps  in  my  bed.  I  hold  her  hand  and  although  once  her  tiny 
fingers  would  have  fit  into  the  palm  of  mine,  now  my  fingers  are 
thin  from  age,  and  our  fingers  twine  nicely  together.  Her  blood 
beats  quickly,  warmly  in  the  tips.  I  teach  her  the  rosary.  She  knows 
the  Mysteries  by  heart. 

She  says.  Why  do  they  call  them  Mysteries? 

I  stroke  the  warm  drops  of  sweat  which  soak  her  little  forehead: 
Because  this  is  a  strange  world  which  operates  according  to  laws 
we  do  not  understand.  It  is  not  in  us  to  understand  His  ways. 

She  ponders  this,  and  nods  her  head.  It  is  the  poet  Rizal  in  her, 
I  sense.  I  feel  a  quick  fluttering  in  my  chest,  just  to  think  of  this. 
Like  a  butterfly  within  my  heart.  Even  in  her  Spanishness  she 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  poet's  last  and  most  beautiful 
mistress,  Camille  McCauIey,  an  Irish  woman  whose  portrait  you 
can  see  in  many  fine  restaurants  in  Manila.  She  is  not  related,  but 
the  resemblance  is  there.  I  tell  my  granddaughter.  You  must  be 
careful. 

Why?  she  says. 

You  have  the  poet's  blood. 

There.  I  put  the  word  to  it.  In  our  family  it  has  become  almost 
taboo  to  say  such  a  thing.  To  have  the  poet's  blood  is  both  a  good  and 
a  dangerous  matter.  Jose  Rizal's  blood  beat  quickly  in  anger,  and  he 
wrote  against  the  treatment  of  our  country  by  the  Spanish,  and  for 
this  he  was  martyred  in  his  thirties.  He  wrote  many  beautiful  po- 
ems but  lived  in  sin  outside  the  Catholic  Church.  In  our  family  we 
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have  those  who  have  accomplished  many  things  in  this  life,  like 
Rizal  the  doctor.  But  there  are  others,  like  my  sisters  Ika  and  Ermita 
and  Thora,  and  perhaps  all  but  a  handful  of  my  uncles  and  broth- 
ers, who  are  brilliant  and  lost  and  taken  to  drinking  and  anger  and 
wandering  the  world. 

What  is  the  poet's  blood?  the  girl  says. 

Some  of  your  uncles  have  had  it.  They  have  killed  men  and  led 
guerrilla  armies.  The  jungles  about  our  hacienda  are  peopled  with 
their  illegitimate  children.  Others  accomplished  much  good  in 
this  life.  Doctors.  Attorneys.  Businessmen.  Priests.  All  have  the 
blood  of  Jose  Rizal.  His  face  is  on  our  country's  money. 

What  is  an  illegitimate  child? 

I  do  not  answer  her.  You  must  be  very  careful,  I  say. 

Why? 

It  is  a  hard  life.  Aie  Buhay,  Dios  Kopo,  we  have  these  sayings.  But 
you  are  beautiful  like  Camille  McCauley.  That  is  both  good  and 
dangerous. 

She  wants  to  know  what  Camille  McCauley  looks  like,  and  I  tell 
her  about  the  picture  in  the  book  her  father  took  away.  I  know  I 
shouldn't  have.  She  looks  at  me  strangely,  then  says  she  will  ask 
her  father  to  give  it  back. 

No. 

But  it's  your  picture. 

Let's  not  make  trouble,  Casey. 

She  frowns,  but  I  tell  her  again  not  to  mention  this  to  her  father. 
After  all,  if  he  is  going  to  give  my  photo  back  he  should  do  it  on 
his  own. 

But  the  next  morning  I  find  the  picture  book  set  on  the  wicker 
table  on  the  porch,  beneath  a  crumpling  of  musty  newspapers.  I 
lift  the  sheets  aside,  and  it  is  there,  the  clear  cover  lightly  dusty. 
Within  the  book  I  see  that  the  picture  of  Rizal's  final  mistress  is 
gone,  and  I  know  Casey  has  it  and  it  was  she  who  had  gone  to  her 
father.  She  disobeyed  me.  I  look  for  her  with  my  eyes,  but  all 
that  morning  she  does  not  pass  in  front  of  the  porch.  Then,  after 
noon,  I  see  her  cross  from  the  back  of  the  barn  and  take  the  long 
way  to  enter  by  the  side  of  the  house,  her  gaze  shyly  avoiding  my 
direction. 

I  shout,  Casey!  but  she  pretends  not  to  hear. 

Finally,  when  the  sun  has  lowered  over  the  fields  so  that  it 
comes  softly  through  the  waved  and  crooked  screen,  as  through 
warped  and  crooked  glass,  she  steps  shyly  into  the  doorway  from 
the  house.  I  call  her  over. 
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Casey,  I  say.  You  should  not  have  told  your  father. 

I  didn't. 

I  told  you  not  to  tell  him. 

I  didn't  tell  him. 

Don't  lie  to  me,  Casey.  I  know  you  put  the  book  here  on  the 
table.  Didn't  you? 

She  says  that  she  did  but  that  she  took  the  book  without  telling 
her  father. 

I  grip  her  hand  and  pull  her  close  to  me.  Casey. 

What? 

Put  it  back. 

She  does  not  want  to.  Within  her  fingers  is  clutched  the  with- 
ered portrait  of  Camille  McCauley,  who  does  indeed  look  like 
Casey.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  this  picture.  I  am 
sure  of  it  now,  she  has  the  poet's  blood.  I  feel  a  chill  in  my  old 
bones.  She  hides  it  behind  her  back,  her  ears  going  red  again  with 
indignation. 

Give  me  the  picture,  I  say. 

Why? 

Now,  I  say. 

She  tells  me  it  is  mine  and  not  her  father's.  It  is  not  stealing. 

I  clutch  her  again,  closer.  I  hold  her  wrists  and  feel  the  sharp- 
ness of  her  American  bones.  I  tell  her  she  must  be  extra  careful  not 
to  be  sinful;  to  be  vigilant,  to  look  after  her  soul. 

After  she  leaves  to  return  the  picture  to  her  father,  I  worry 
about  her  soul.  The  sun  sets  and  shadows  lengthen  and  vanish, 
but  still  I  worry.  My  daughter  comes  out  and  calls  me  to  dinner, 
but  I  am  too  busy  praying.  She  hesitates  in  the  doorway,  then 
leaves.  An  hour  later  she  tries  again,  but  I  am  in  a  Hail  Mary. 

That  night  I  pray.  I  do  not  sleep,  nor  eat,  but  fast.  I  kneel  until 
my  skin  bruises  against  the  knees,  then  lay  a  pillow  on  the  ground 
and  kneel  again. 

You  see  I  know  this  girl  has  not  and  will  never  take  confession. 
Nor  will  she  eat  of  the  Blood  and  Body  of  the  Christ,  since  at  their 
church  they  refuse  to  use  "instruments"  of  Christ,  but  prefer  to 
use  a  rock  band.  Casey  has  the  blood  of  the  Bad  Rizal  and  will 
never  take  communion  or  confession. 

My  daughter  and  her  husband  come  to  me  more  often  in  the 
mornings,  and  also  later  in  the  days.  I  feel  them  watching  me  from 
their  doorway,  then  they  come  by  my  chair. 

She  has  her  head  lowered  shamefully,  but  raises  her  eyes  to  me 
shyly. 
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Mami,  we  have  something  for  you,  she  says. 

The  husband  hands  me  the  picture  book,  and  also  a  frame  he 
made  by  his  carpenter's  hands  encasing  my  photo  of  Camille  Mc- 
Cauley.  He  says  the  book  was  on  the  living  room  shelf  and  that 
there  was  a  misunderstanding.  I  can  feel  from  the  frame  that  it  is 
made  of  oak,  and  the  edges  carefully  sanded.  There  was  a  large 
oak  tree  in  the  backyard  which  his  great  grandfather  planted,  and 
I  know  this  wood  is  of  that  tree. 

My  daughter  steps  before  her  husband,  and  leans  over  me.  Her 
eyes  look  worried  and  her  hands  hang  folded  before  her. 

Why  do  you  cry,  Mami?  she  says. 

This  husband,  his  nose  has  large  pores  that  are  red  and  he  tries 
to  touch  my  daughter's  shoulders  but  she  turns  away.  About  his 
thick  neck  he  wears  a  shirt  that  looks  to  belong  to  a  lumberjack, 
and  I  feel  sorry  for  his  lack  of  sense  of  fashion.  My  hand  nearly 
reaches  out  to  touch  his  elbow,  to  get  his  attention,  but  I  hesitate, 
and  it  is  too  late. 

As  the  days  pass  they  come  to  the  porch  more  often,  but  I  do  not 
tell  them  Casey  has  the  poet's  blood.  The  corn  stalks  stretch  to  the 
sun,  and  then  I  watch  as  my  daughter's  husband  rides  over  them 
with  a  tractor,  and  they  lay  snapped  and  broken  like  yellow  bones 
among  dark  clumps  of  soil. 

It  snows.  After  the  clouds  have  gone,  the  sky  does  not  turn  blue 
again,  but  remains  a  silver  color.  In  the  distance  the  trees  by  the 
road  stand  leafless  like  the  ribs  of  an  old  broken  fan.  Sometimes  I 
can  see  the  black  buggies  of  the  Amish  pulled  by  trotting  horses. 
My  daughter's  husband  puts  a  heater  on  the  porch.  Still  the  wind 
scrapes  cold  against  my  cheeks.  He  sets  a  pile  of  blankets  at  my  feet, 
then  lays  them  over  my  knees,  and  wraps  them  about  my  body. 

My  daughter  stands  watching  me,  as  I  pray.  I  say  nothing  but 
she  stands  there  foolishly.  Outside  I  can  hear  the  man  who  is  her 
husband  sawing.  The  boards  of  the  oak  lie  carefully  shielded  from 
the  snow  beneath  sheets  of  plastic,  and  he  peels  them  off  in  the 
mornings  and  saws. 

He  fashions  and  affixes  a  wooden  pole  to  my  bathroom  walls, 
handrails  that  perfectly  fit  my  old  palm  bones. 

It  is  a  help.  My  body  is  becoming  a  burden.  With  the  snow  came 
a  pain  that  lodged  in  my  joints  like  icicles  shaped  as  knives.  The 
rains  followed  and  with  them  the  close  of  winter,  but  still  the 
pains  have  not  gone  away.  He  builds  me  a  crutch  so  that  I  may 
limp  out  onto  my  porch,  and  builds  a  shorter  table  so  I  may  eat 
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more  comfortably  with  them  in  the  kitchen.  His  sister  knits  me  a 
pillow  to  sit  on,  knowing  that  my  legs  now  easily  bruise.  They  try 
to  get  me  to  eat  more,  saying  I  am  too  thin.  They  try  to  get  me  to 
take  vitamins,  though  I  refuse. 

My  daughter  steps  onto  the  porch  while  the  others  are  still  in- 
side. She  hesitates,  peering  into  the  lighted  house  behind  her,  but 
then  comes  beside  me  and  puts  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  It  is  a 
cold  night  and  I  feel  the  warmth  of  her  palm  through  my  dress  but 
I  do  not  say  anything  and  it  lies  there  unmoving.  Finally  her 
fingers  stir,  and  my  daughter  asks  me  about  my  crying. 

She  says,  Mami,  please.  We  will  do  anything. 

I  don't  tell  her  about  the  blood  of  Jose  Rizal,  nor  of  his  mistress. 
She  will  no  longer  understand. 

But  she  persists,  and  I  tell  her  about  the  confession  and  she  bites 
her  lip  and  turns  away,  cupping  her  elbows.  She  says  nothing,  but 
does  not  leave. 

They  take  turns  driving  me  to  church;  I  go  four  times  a  week.  It 
is  a  long  drive,  nearly  an  hour;  there  are  not  many  Catholics  here, 
you  see.  They  drive  me  to  the  door  and  help  me  to  my  seat,  but 
then  the  husband  and  even  my  daughter,  will  not  stay  during 
mass.  They  sit  in  their  cars  instead.  My  daughter  used  to  go  to 
mass  before  dawn  for  the  nine  days  in  a  row  preceding  Christmas, 
as  we  all  did.  Once  I  came  out  early  and  found  my  daughter's  hus- 
band sitting  in  the  driver's  seat  with  a  Bible  open  on  his  lap,  his 
lips  mumbling  profusely.  This  was  not  very  nice  to  see. 

During  the  masses  I  pray  for  my  daughter  and  for  Casey. 

I  have  a  plan.  When  the  girl  is  old  enough  for  confession  and 
first  communion,  I  will  drive  her  to  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  an 
older  building,  built  by  German  immigrants  80  years  ago,  and  as 
you  approach  its  dome  and  tower  poke  up  above  cornfields  and 
reach  for  the  blueness  of  sky.  She  will  like  it,  I  think.  I  have  not 
driven  in  some  time,  but  for  her  I  will  try.  We  will  have  to  be  care- 
ful. My  daughter  and  her  husband  must  not  know. 

Their  friends  from  their  church  come  to  visit  me  when  I  can  no 
longer  walk,  and  one  who  works  in  a  hospital  brings  a  wheelchair. 
It  sits  large  and  angled  in  the  trunk  of  his  big  car,  the  hood  popped 
open,  and  I  know  from  its  gleaming  that  it  is  new  and  nice.  My 
son-in-law  heaves  it  upon  his  back  and,  hunched  over,  carries  it  to 
my  porch.  I  thank  them. 

They  lift  me  and  set  me  on  the  wheel  chair,  and  this  man  wraps 
a  blanket  around  my  useless  legs.  I  should  have  been  more  diligent 
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in  caring  for  my  legs,  I  know  this  now.  I  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
drive  Casey  to  confession.  The  Cathblic  church  has  many  concrete 
steps  before  it,  and  although  I  only  fell  down  a  dozen  of  them,  they 
felt  very  hard.  My  daughter's  husband  ran  to  where  I  lay  trying  to 
push  myself  up  with  my  hands,  and  he  picked  up  my  uncoopera- 
tive body  and  carried  me  to  the  car.  The  asphalt  rushed  beneath  me 
like  a  pebbly  stream.  Then,  as  he  lay  me  in  the  back  seat,  upon  vinyl 
hot  against  my  back  even  through  the  cloth  of  my  mourner's  dress, 
he  kissed  my  forehead  and  called  me  'grandma.'  This  is  the  man 
who  will  not  let  my  granddaughter  make  confession.  He  wiped 
sweat  from  his  forehead,  and  took  me  quickly  to  his  doctor. 

Their  church  friends  bring  me  gifts. 

Before  meals  I  hear  them  and  their  friends  praying  in  hushed 
whispers  at  the  table,  before  sending  Casey  to  fetch  me  for  dinner. 
Today  Casey  pushes  me  in  on  their  prayer  unexpectedly,  and  they 
prod  each  other  to  quietness,  and  I  think  from  their  worried  eyes 
that  they  have  been  praying  for  me,  and  it  spoils  my  appetite. 

After  supper,  they  get  their  cups  of  coffee  and  sit  with  me  on 
the  porch.  They  pull  up  folding  chairs.  They  smile  more  than 
Catholics  do. 

The  friends  say.  Grandma,  tell  us  stories  about  the  Philippines. 

I  tell  them  out  of  politeness.  But  it  depresses  me  to  see  these 
people,  with  their  Spartan  ways,  and  to  think  that  my  grandchil- 
dren will  come  to  this.  Already  our  boys  play  with  their  boys,  and 
speak  English  which  is  equally  rough.  It  is  tiring  to  talk.  And  I 
need  my  energy  to  pray. 

Three  times  a  week  I  go  to  mass.  Now  they  wheel  me  into 
church  and  set  me  in  back.  They  even  stand  behind  me,  so  that 
they  can  wheel  my  chair  up  for  communion.  I  believe  they  talked 
this  over  among  themselves,  and  decided  it  was  right  to  do.  They 
push  me  past  rows  of  nearly  empty  pews.  I  feel  the  presence  of  my 
daughter  or  her  husband  behind  me,  as  the  Father  leans  forward 
to  place  the  host  upon  my  tongue.  I  wonder  if  he  notices  how  my 
daughter  does  not  take  communion.  She  does  not  even  cross  her 
arms  for  a  blessing.  I  have  not  told  him  who  she  is.  Perhaps  he 
wonders.  After  the  other  parishioners  have  left,  I  stay  and  pray 
some  minutes  for  the  girl,  and  they  wait  patiently  for  me  to  finish. 

But  they  will  never  let  Casey  take  confession.  I  know  this.  My 
daughter,  I  know,  believes  my  worrying  is  taking  a  toll  on  my 
body,  and  fears  I  will  die.  She  pinches  my  skin  with  her  fingers,  to 
feel  how  much  flesh  remains  on  the  bone,  like  some  farm  animal, 
and  I  tell  her  to  leave  me  alone.  I  wish  to  tell  her  this  will  not 
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happen  for  a  long,  long  time  because  first  I  must  make  sure  about 
her  daughter,  although  I  cannot  say  this. 

Now  that  I  cannot  drive,  I  will  have  to  wait  until  the  girl  is  six- 
teen before  I  can  die.  When  she  is  sixteen  I  will  have  her  drive  over 
for  confession.  Then  I  can  die  in  peace. 

But  my  daughter  and  the  man  who  is  her  husband  make  it 
difficult;  they  do  not  leave  the  granddaughter  alone  with  me  often. 
She  has  chores,  and  the  husband  labors  now  with  his  carpentry  on 
the  grass  before  my  porch,  and  when  he  is  in  the  fields  or  away 
she,  my  daughter,  lingers  about  my  wheel  chair,  trying  to  feed  me 
cookies  and  offering  me  cups  of  tea  and  coffee. 

I  say.  Leave  me  alone. 

But  she  lurks  watching  behind  the  door  screen,  and  I  feel  her 
shadow. 

Before  me  now,  there  is  a  bowl  full  of  uneaten  cookies.  Also  some 
candies  carefully  unwrapped.  I  can  smell  the  corn  but  also  sawdust 
and  I  can  hear  her  husband,  this  man,  hammering  on  some  wood  to 
construct  an  extra  bed  so  that  I  may  lie  on  the  porch.  He  wipes  his 
forehead  with  his  lumberjack  sleeve,  and  pulls  out  a  saw. 

When  he  hunches  over  with  his  saw,  it  reminds  me  of  Tag- 
kawayan,  when  they  built  my  brother's  coffin.  There  was  an  old 
acacia  tree  behind  the  place  where  my  father's  house  used  to  stand, 
among  a  yard  of  tall  grass  and  raango  trees,  and  my  brother  had 
men  cut  the  tree  into  planks  to  build  a  new  floor  for  the  house  of  our 
sister  Illuminada  who  was  going  to  come  back  to  Tagkawayan.  She 
had  been  staying  with  her  son,  Bino,  in  Manila,  and  planned  to  stay 
only  until  her  granddaugther's  wedding.  But  after  the  ceremony 
her  son  would  not  let  her  go  on.  He  said  there  were  no  doctors  on 
the  farm  of  our  youth,  but  my  sister  wept  and  wanted  to  go.  I  be- 
lieve this  son  thought  he  was  being  dutiful,  or  perhaps  feared  she 
would  be  injured  and  die  and  people  would  talk.  But  she  died  soon 
after  of  a  broken  heart,  and  our  brother  left  those  boards  on  the  field 
and  when  he  died  a  year  later  the  peasants  of  the  land  who  loved 
him  made  them  into  a  coffin  and  laid  him  into  the  ground. 

I  wish  to  go  there  someday  too,  so  that  I  may  be  buried  with  my 
brother  and  father  in  the  province  of  Jose  Rizal.  But  I  must  stay  for 
my  granddaughter's  sake.  She  cannot  come  into  my  room  at  night, 
any  longer.  My  daughter  says.  Eat  Mami,  please!  and  I  take  the 
food  to  my  mouth.  It  is  hard,  and  I  have  no  appetite  for  food  from 
her  hands.  But  I  take  it  to  my  mouth  for  my  granddaughter's  sake. 
It  is  best  to  be  vigilant.  She  has  the  blood  of  Rizal,  the  eyes  of  his 
final  mistress. 
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Rita  Signorelli-Pappas 

The  Road  to  Senanque 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  we  entered 

the  canyon  road  to  Senanque,  we  were 

feeding  ourseh^es  on  daydreams,  we  were 

wondering  if  this  was  our  last  trip  to  France 

even  as  we  craved  the  stern,  hard-breathing  beauty 

of  one  more  Cistercian  abbey.  If  we  were  clothing 

the  memories  of  our  youthful  bodies 

in  bikinis  and  thongs  instead  of  monastic  gowns 

it  was  because  of  the  hot  dry  wind  in  Provence 

or  because  of  the  scent  of  each  other's  groins  on  our  fingertips 

or  because  of  the  way  our  cremated  ashes  would  sizzle 

the  day  they  hit  the  water.  Lovely  are 

the  thighs  and  shoulders  of  the  monks  still  living 

in  seclusion  at  Senanque,  knotting  the  corners  of  their  robes 

before  they  walk  in  the  wind  and  imagine  themselves 

wearing  garments  of  owl  feathers  and  pine. 

To  love  beyond  all  measure:  would  we  finally  learn 

what  that  means  if  we  meditated  on  stone  benches 

and  slept  on  straw  beds  on  the  floor,  if  we  prayed, 

planted  lavender  and  cultivated  honey,  if  we  lost  all  courage 

but  stayed  on  the  high  narrow  road  to  Senanque? 

Beautiful  are  your  shoulders  and  your  voice  at  the  moment 

when  it  first  breaks  the  morning  silence  as  we  enter  another  day 

to  imagine  ourselves  traveling  a  blue,  intimate  void 

chanting  words  that  leave  echoes  like  protective  charms 

and  watch  while  the  snow  fills  our  door  until 

we  feel  ourselves  become  both  mountain  pass  and  sky. 
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On  the  Appian  Way 

When  I  reached  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella 
along  the  road  lined  with  cypresses 
and  the  timbre  of  the  custodian's  greeting 
was  the  sting  of  your  radiance  in  my  veins, 

when  I  looked  beyond  the  walls  into  open  fields 
and  deciphered  in  the  cryptic  markings 
of  parasol  pines  a  code  for  passion 
signified  outside  the  forms  of  flesh, 

when  I  stood  with  other  travelers 
under  ruined  stone  arches  to  hear  the  custodian 
praise  the  love  of  Metellus  for  Cecilia  - 
''dispossessed,  she  was  his  only  possession,"  - 

the  burnt  eloquence  of  words  - 
so  much  a  part  of  you  -  returned 
and  line  by  line  I  began  to  read 
that  book  of  smoke  your  illness. 


Semele 


Dusk  leaning  into  night 

the  moon's  weedy  nest  glows 

in  a  tree  of  stars 

in  the  darkness  of  his  lair 

she  sleeps  and  dreams 

he  comes  to  her  as  fire 
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the  sequined  air  whirls 

hot  kisses  test  her  lips 

there  is  the  shock  of  sparks 

flung  like  arms  around  her  waist 

a  wild  sweet  terrifying 

taste  of  flame  in  her  mouth 

now  her  soul  ignites 

weightless  and  finally  free 

the  bold  fingers  of  light 

rush  to  please  her 

smoke  rises  through  floodlit 

branches  of  sky  and  now 

she  feels  herself  both 

sun  and  moon  the  fire 

has  opened  her  forever 

her  body  blooms 

white  and  intelligible 

among  glittering  leaves. 


Ariadne  in  Verona 


To  wander  the  ruined  amphitheater 
with  a  taste  of  tar  in  her  mouth. 
To  sleep  in  a  vacant  square 
as  her  marble  bed  grows  softer. 

To  wake  in  a  babble  of  hailstones 

with  unrelenting  comraderie  -  with  weariness. 

To  share  at  noon  the  anxious  watch 

of  statues  in  a  deserted  garden. 
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To  lift  her  arms  because  grief  is  spacious 
a  plunge  through  the  satins  of  Naxos! 
To  mark  and  slit  the  rustling  bolts 
into  falling  down  days. 

To  sit  alone  and  smoke  until  she  finds 
a  pattern  in  the  maze  of  myrtle 
through  which  his  restless  body 
drifts  like  a  sleepwalker. 


Gary  Fincke 
Black  Veils 


I  learned  the  verse  where  God  demands  hats,  found 
The  references  to  veils.  For  hundreds 
Of  Sundays,  the  women  around  me  were 
Covered  by  the  lace-like,  black  strands  of  tulle. 

I  saw  that  men  can  show  their  face  to  God, 
Learned  that  faith  surrounds  the  heart  like  cotton. 
Without  it  I  would  hear  my  pulse,  go  mad. 
The  dead  are  delivered  at  once  or  damned. 

The  veils  were  raised  by  hymns;  they  fell  for  prayer. 
Fluttered  through  the  long  words  of  the  pastor 
As  if  something  frail  and  invisible 
Was  beating  its  wings  against  the  fine  threads. 

The  dark  veils  were  as  serious  as  smoke. 
They  whispered  the  soft  language  of  the  dead  - 
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Mrs.  Shuker,  Miss  Swope  - 1  knew  the  names 
Like  the  books  of  the  Bible,  Genesis 

To  Revelation.  When  I  tried  one  on, 
I  sensed  the  dim  humility  of  hope. 
When  I  examined  myself  in  mirrors. 
The  clothes  I  wore  needed  to  be  undone. 
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White  Gloves 


Going  out  meant  church,  my  mother. 
Like  a  surgeon,  slipping  on  white  gloves 
At  the  door.  They  said  she  was  ready; 
They  said  get  in  the  car,  sit  in  back. 
And  remember,  keep  the  window  up. 

She  held  a  tissue  to  the  handles 

And  knobs  between  our  house  and  our  pew. 

She  wore  them  once  and  washed  them;  she  owned 

A  second,  identical  pair. 

Three  ridges  along  the  back  that  matched 

The  two  pair  in  boxes  she  would  save 
For  Easter  or  Christmas  or  weddings 
That  requested  extended  hands. 
White  gloves,  she  said,  were  like  glasses. 
What  she  needed  to  see  past  herself. 

The  President's  beautiful  wife  wore 

White  gloves  like  lipstick,  her  newsreel  hands 

Bleached  by  public  expectation. 
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But  after  Dallas,  my  mother 
Entered  her  Sundays  without  them. 

She  prayed  with  her  fingers  touching 
Until  only  old  women  were  white 
To  the  wrists,  and  she  died,  three  pair 
In  the  drawer  of  her  last  things,  two  pair 
Waiting  in  boxes  like  the  souls 

Of  the  unborn,  so  patient,  so  long. 
They  were  lamps  left  on  when  the  day 
Enters  through  windows,  light  unnoticed 
Until  evening  when  we're  surprised 
And  say  to  ourselves,  remember. 


The  Horns  of  Guy  Lombardo 

Because  I  am  ten  years  old  and  unashamed. 
Because  IVe  played  the  trombone  for  a  year 
And  can  read  songs  from  a  book  of  standards, 
I  walk  off  our  porch  to  play  Auld  Lang  Syne 
At  midnight  to  my  family's  applause. 

My  parents  must  know  that  a  year  from  now 

I  will  refuse  to  play  for  our  neighbors. 

But  this  is  how  we  spend  the  first  two  minutes 

Of  1936,  the  year  before 

I  worried  about  sex  and  God's  absence. 

I  am  as  confident  as  the  flood  light 
That  illuminates  the  black,  simple  notes 
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And  casts  shadows  so  dark  on  the  driveway 

I  can  see  the  slide  extend  and  retract 

Like  the  sluggish  tongue  of  an  ancient  frog. 

My  father  is  about  to  be  thirty-eight. 

His  nails,  even  on  off-days,  black  with  work. 

That  evening,  he  knows  his  bakery 

Will  fail,  groceries  filling  with  cheap  bread 

And  cake  mixes  easy  enough  for  fools. 

My  mother's  body  is  beginning  to  sag 
With  the  weight  of  her  collapsing  thyroid 
And  the  heavy  numbers  of  blood  pressure. 
But  she  smiles  and  begins  to  sing  the  words 
Like  someone  who  expects  to  recover. 

The  snow,  I  imagine,  is  softening 

My  tone,  making  me  sound  as  mellow  as 

The  horns  of  Guy  Lombardo,  what  the  rest 

Of  the  world  kisses  along  to  unless 

They  have  stumbled  out  at  midnight,  close 

Enough  to  catch  my  song,  hearing  something 
Like  resolutions  flung  into  the  air. 
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Priscilla  Atkins 

Last  Rites 


While  everyone  watched, 

I  popped  off  the  top 

of  the  recycled  yogurt  cup, 

lifted  the  gold-trimmed  shot-glass 

out  of  its  nest  of  Kleenex, 

rolled  off  the  rubber-band, 

unwrapped  the  Saran  wrap, 

pulled  one  of  the  lollipop-sticked 

hospital  swabs  out  of  the  bag 

on  the  bedside  table, 

dipped  the  miniature  green  sponge, 

the  size  of  a  piece  of  bubble-gum, 

into  the  topaz  liquid 

that  I  had  conjured  up 

when  we  were  home  at  lunch 

(and  Margaret  had  approved, 

and  Mother  had  poured 

and  Lynn  had  wrapped); 

I  wiped  the  sponge  once  on  the  lip 

of  the  shot-glass 

then  raised  it  to  your  mouth 

that  opened  freely, 

swam  it  around  your  gums,  over  your 

teeth,  across  your  tongue, 

and  Margaret  said,  ''Look, 

he  likes  that,''  and  I  am  not  so  sure 

you  knew  anything, 

but  I  tasted  the  familiar  smell 

that  meant  "6:00,  Dad's  home," 
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and  Mother  said,  '"Wait  till  the  hospice 

nurse  gets  a  whiff  of  single  malt/' 

and  everyone  laughed, 

and  I  leaned  down  and  kissed 

your  damp  cheek 

and  knew  we  had  done  the  best  thing 

to  see  you  off. 


We  Thought  "O 

Because  you  looked 

just  unwrapped, 

we  thought  mummy  - 

and  we  were 

the  archaeologists, 

and,  because,  shut  tight, 
your  eyes  looked 
extra  wise, 
we  thought  Confucius; 

then,  transfixed 
by  your  rigid  mouth, 
we  thought  O, 
and  breathed  in 
and  out. 
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The  Baboon  Spirits  of  the 
First  Hour  of  the  Night 


I  arrive  at  sunset,  walk  the  length  of  the  necropolis, 
cross  the  sanctuary  under  the  pylon,  to  get  to  you. 

I  dig  until  the  wall  crumbles,  my  eyes  blinded 
by  the  shimmering  contents  of  your  antechamber. 

I  brush  past  oblong  treasure  boxes  stacked  like  loaves, 
gold-plated  chariots,  a  fleet  of  boats; 

I  climb  your  tall  wood  couch,  float 
among  vases,  coffers,  cups,  bottles,  baskets. 

I  fancy  the  bead  shoes  and  linen  gloves 

and  wear  your  clothes  like  skin.  I  do  not  rest. 

Even  in  the  dim,  I  sense  your  lapis  and  obsidian, 
your  ebony  and  alabaster,  your  eyes,  your  nose, 

your  airy  gut  sweetened  with  palm-wine, 

then  stuffed  with  cassia  bark  and  crushed  myrrh. 

From  a  dusty  corner,  I  fish  up  an  animal-headed 
walking  stick,  steer  down  seamless  corridors 

smelling  of  olive  and  willow,  the  blue  lotus  of  sorrow. 
I  read  the  writing  on  the  wall; 

I  know  you  are  here,  bathed  in  unguents,  wound 
in  linen  tucked  with  diadems,  daggers,  amulets  - 

bathed,  wrapped  and  nested  in  gold  coffins, 
guarded  by  baboons  -  twelve  dignified  tempera  gods. 
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facing  north,  tails  erect,  resting  on  haunches, 
to  see  you  through  this  time  when  first  is  last 

and  last  is  first,  to  see  you  through  this  hour. 


Annette  Spaulding-Convy 
Pieta 


It's  the  virgin's  hemline 

she  remembers 

and  a  wedge  of  parmigiano 

dunked  in  balsamic  vinegar 
so  red  she  thinks  of  blood 
or  maybe  chianti. 

In  the  catacombs  it's  wine, 
a  mossy  bone-smell 
like  crushed  grapes, 

but  she  comes  back 

to  the  lace 

on  the  edge  of  the  dress. 

She  could  count  every  stitch  - 
honeycomb,  open-fan,  rose,  heart, 
a  litany  of  virgin  names 
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softer  than  any  thread 

spun  from  stone. 

She  doesn't  speak  of  the  dying 

man's  weight  or  the  folds 
where  the  dress  is  a  cradle, 

but  of  the  virgin's  height 
if  she  could  rise  - 

seven  feet, 

lace  dripping  over 

those  sandals  like  honey. 


Confessions  from  an  Apiary 

Church  candles  must  contain  at  least  ^i% 
(in  maxima  parte)  beeswax,  which  is  Pure, 
being  made  by  virgin  worker  bees. 
-  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 


If  I  light  one  for  the  Queen 

of  Heaven,  maybe  the  confession  box  will  drip 

with  the  49%  of  me  that's  raw  and  unfiltered. 

Domine,  ne  despicias  me 

Through  the  screen,  he  looks  like  a  Kitchen  God, 

his  red,  paper  body  hung 

above  the  flames  of  a  thousand  busy  women. 
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Quamvis  mains,  quamvis  indignus  et  peccator 

There's  always  forgiveness  for  honey  in  my  hip 

pocket,  for  fingers  that  rub  it  on  his  lips. 

HeTl  speak  sweetly  of  me, 

explain  to  the  Jade  Emperor 

why  I  tumble 

into  any  open  flower 

when  warm  days  lift  me  over  the  threshold. 

lUumina  me  et  visita  me 

One  night,  FU  burn  his  paper  body  like  a  votive, 
catch  smoke  on  my  long  tongue, 
smear  the  box  of  matches  with  nectar. 


Vladimir  Fridkin 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
James  C.  McClelland 


The  Last  Supper 


The  small  box  of  sleeping  tablets  had  been  lying  on  the  table  by  the 
window  all  day  now.  Andrei  had  been  collecting  them  for  over  a 
year.  He  knew  that  fifty  would  suffice.  But  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  hundred.  That  would  be  more  certain.  He  had  be- 
gan to  accumulate  them  already  in  Moscow,  right  after  the  death 
of  Katya.  And  then  in  Milan.  There  he  complained  of  insomnia, 
and  Paolo,  a  doctor  acquaintance,  had  written  him  a  prescription. 
And  by  now  here  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  been  living  for  two 
months,  he  had  more  than  a  hundred.  But  Andrei  had  still  not 
made  up  his  mind.  It  was  the  beginning  of  December.  By  evening 
the  entire  room  was  flooded  by  the  sun  as  it  set  behind  Mordecai 
Hill.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  grew  pines  and  cypress  trees, 
needles  pointing  into  the  rose-colored  evening  sky.  The  flat  roofs 
of  the  houses  on  the  hill  looked  like  white  stone  terraces.  "Pre- 
cisely like  the  ancient  Jewish  cemetery  in  Gethsemane,  if  you  view 
it  from  the  Old  City,  from  the  side  of  the  Golden  Gate,"  thought 
Andrei.  "Yes,  and  what  is  the  difference?  Stones  are,  after  all, 
stones.  Under  some  of  them,  the  living,  under  some  others,  the 
dead.  The  dead  -  they  are  a  majority.  Death  -  that  simply  means 
uniting  yourself  with  the  majority."  He  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow. At  the  stove,  he  poured  a  cup  of  hot  water  and  placed  it  on 
the  table,  next  to  the  tablets.  Now  he  needed  to  dissolve  them  in 
the  water. 

Once  more  he  thought  of  the  painting.  He  had  seen  it  several 
times  in  a  dream.  Christ  was  seated  at  the  table,  at  the  very  center. 
He  had  lowered  his  eyes,  and  seeming  to  be  lost  in  thought  had 
placed  his  hands  palms  up  on  the  table.  There  was  no  halo  around 
his  head.  Behind  him  through  a  window  was  a  patch  of  light  blue 
sky.  Below  the  sky  stretched  a  color  of  darker  blue.  What  was  that? 
The  sea?  The  disciples  sat  around  the  table  in  groups  of  three,  and 
each  group  was  discussing  the  words  that  had  been  spoken  by 
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Christ.  He  had  said,  "One  of  you  will  betray  me."  These  words 
had  stunned  the  disciples,  for  they  had  not  understood  them. 

Andrei  had  seen  Leonardo's  picture  in  Milan  the  fall  of  last 
year,  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  In  Moscow,  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  had  come  and  taken  care  of  him  as  best  they 
could.  But  he  knew  he  would  lose  his  mind  if  he  did  not  get  out  of 
his  cold,  empty  apartment.  In  Milan  at  the  Refectory  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie  he  had  stood  in  front  of  the  painting  a  full  sixty 
minutes.  He  could  just  make  out  the  depiction  of  Judas  in  the 
rather  dark  left-hand  section  of  the  painting. 

But  now  the  thought  suddenly  struck  him:  "No.  It  is  not  about 
betrayal.  It  is  about  loneliness.  Christ  is  lonely.  We  are  alone  when 
we  arrive  and  alone  when  we  depart.  And  not  at  all  because  we 
are  somehow  betrayed.  Rather  it  is  because  that  is  the  human  con- 
dition." Andrei  was  amazed  that  this  thought  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before,  and  looked  again  at  the  cup  of  water. 

He  was  sixty-five  years  old,  a  mathematician  at  a  leading  Moscow 
institute.  As  a  Jew  and  non-party  member,  he  had  formerly  not 
been  allowed  to  travel  abroad.  So  it  was  only  in  1991,  in  the  fall, 
that  he  and  Katya  first  arrived  in  Paris,  the  result  of  an  invitation 
from  the  Institute  in  Sacle.  He  still  could  remember  every  day  of 
their  life  in  Paris.  He  recalled  how  Katya  had  stopped  for  a  long 
time  before  Renoir's  painting.  The  Swing,  in  the  Musee  d'Orsay. 
"Come  and  look.  There  is  an  entire  novel  here,"  she  said.  "It  is 
somewhere  in  a  garden.  There  is  a  wife,  husband,  and  child.  Fac- 
ing them,  but  with  his  back  to  us,  stands  a  man.  I  can  see  only  his 
back,  but  I  know  that  he  loves  this  woman.  How  do  I  know  that?  I 
can't  explain  it,  but  just  know  it.  They  are  involved  in  a  web  of  se- 
cret relations.  And  the  little  bows  on  her  dress  -  they  are  like  the 
patches  of  sunshine  and  shadow  on  the  grass." 

On  pleasant  days  they  would  walk  to  the  Luxembourg  Garden 
and  sit  for  a  long  time  on  a  bench,  warming  themselves  in  the  au- 
tumn sunshine.  Katya  would  fantasize,  "Let's  imagine  that  it  was 
precisely  on  this  park  bench  that  Anna  Akhmatova  was  sitting 
when  Modigliani  sketched  her  portrait.  And  here  I  wander  the 
streets  and  am  constantly  reminded  of  Dumas,  Balzac.  .  .  What 
bliss!  And  how  late  it  has  come  to  us.  Yes,  take  my  word,  it  is  truly 
an  autumn  sun. 

"Why  autumn?"  asked  Andrei. 

"Because  it  is  autumn.  And  because  you  and  I  are  no  longer 
young." 
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Katya  was  an  actress.  A  year  before  their  trip  to  Paris,  she  had 
retired  from  the  stage.  For  some  time  she  had  been  offered  no  roles 
and  received  no  salary.  "It  would  make  more  sense,"  she  declared 
then,  "to  play  the  role  of  a  professor's  wife  and  stay  at  home  in  the 
kitchen."  From  then  on,  whenever  they  were  expecting  guests, 
if  Andrei  would  leave  his  desk  and  come  to  help  her  in  the 
kitchen,  she  would  send  him  off:  "Go  back  to  your  work;  don't 
get  distracted." 

Andrei  would  object. 

"Oh,  how  can  I  explain  it  to  you?  Look,  suppose  you  have  to 
pound  a  nail  into  the  wall.  A  very  simple,  rusty  nail.  For  that  you 
need  a  hammer.  But  you  could  also  pound  it  in  with  this  watch." 
Katya  raised  her  wrist  where  she  was  wearing  a  golden  Swiss 
watch  inherited  from  her  grandmother.  "You  could  use  it  -  but 
what  a  waste!" 

Feeling  flattered  and  grateful,  Andrei  would  return  to  his  desk. 

When  working  in  the  theater  Katya  would  sometimes  return 
home  late,  close  to  midnight.  Andrei  would  be  waiting  around, 
fretting  about  her  return.  "What?  You  haven't  eaten?"  she  would 
say  with  alarm,  and  immediately  get  busy  in  the  kitchen.  In  a  few 
minutes  supper  would  appear  on  the  table.  The  steam  of  a  roast 
would  drift  upwards  from  antique  Kuznetsov  plates.  Next  to 
them  would  be  cloth  napkins  in  silver  rings.  Katya  loved  a  beauti- 
fully set  table  and  collected  fine  china. 

"Hey,  it's  cold  out  and  we're  tired,  so  let's  have  one  together," 
she  would  say,  pouring  them  each  a  shot  glass  from  an  ice-frosted 
bottle. 

Such  happiness  had  been  long  in  coming  to  Andrei.  Katya  was  his 
second  wife.  While  still  a  student,  Andrei  had  married  Zhenya 
Shakovskoy,  who  was  studying  at  the  Conservatory.  Zhenya  came 
from  an  ancient  noble  family  which  had  been  torn  apart  by  the 
Revolution.  Her  grandfather  had  fled  Russia  in  1919,  abandoning 
his  wife  and  year-old  baby  daughter,  and  subsequently  died  in 
Paris.  Her  father  had  been  shot  in  1936.  Zhenya 's  mother  taught 
French  in  school,  as  well  as  giving  private  lessons.  When  Zhenya 
and  Andrei  announced  to  her  their  forthcoming  wedding,  she 
said,  turning  to  Andrei,  "Well,  thanks  be  to  God.  And  the  fact  that 
you  are  a  Jew  -  that's  fine.  Jews  are  known  to  have  strong  fami- 
lies." Later  on,  Andrei  often  remembered  those  words  of  his 
mother-in-law.  Zhenya  was  a  talented  pianist,  receiving  several 
prizes  in  international  competitions.  About  the  time  their  son 
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started  school  in  the  '70s,  she  began  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  foreign 
tours.  Sometimes  Andrei  and  their  son  would  be  without  her  for 
an  entire  month.  She  called  them  from  Berlin,  Tokyo,  and  New 
York,  asking  how  they  were  doing,  saying  how  much  she  missed 
them.  Once  during  such  a  call  they  heard  a  male  voice  in  the  back- 
ground, "My  dear,  we  are  late.  It  takes  a  half-hour  to  get  to  the  Al- 
bert Hall.  .  ."  That  was  the  voice  of  a  well  known  violinist  with 
whom  Zhenya  was  performing  in  London.  A  year  later,  Zhenya 
told  Andrei  she  was  leaving  him.  That  is  when  he  remembered  his 
mother-in-law's  words.  He  had  loved  Zhenya  devotedly,  a  love 
that  had  only  been  strengthened  by  her  excursions  abroad.  But 
when  strangers  came  to  the  apartment  and  removed  the  piano,  her 
books  and  other  belongings,  he  realized  that  he  had  never  before 
experienced  genuine  loneliness. 

A  few  years  later  his  son  graduated  from  the  University,  mar- 
ried, and  moved  out  of  the  apartment  to  live  with  his  wife.  In  the 
empty  apartment,  which  suddenly  seemed  immense,  Andrei  re- 
mained alone.  .  . 

A  long  line  stretched  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie.  Tourists  were  waiting  for  the  chance  to  view  The  Last  Sup- 
per. In  front  of  Andrei  were  standing  an  American  couple  he  had 
met  the  previous  evening  at  La  Scala's  performance  of  Stravinsky's 
ballet  Petrushka.  He  had  bought  his  ballet  ticket  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  from  a  scalper  who  was  from  Russia.  The  seller  had  in- 
troduced himself  by  saying,  'T  am  a  Tatar,  but  of  Jewish  origin," 
and  had  given  Andrei  his  calling  card.  Andrei  could  not  imagine 
what  in  the  world  a  "Tatar  of  Jewish  origin"  could  be.  It  reminded 
him  of  his  classmate,  Valya  Tatarsky.  Like  Andrei,  Valya  was  Jew- 
ish. They  graduated  together  from  Moscow  University  in  Decem- 
ber 1932,  just  as  the  "Doctors'  Plot"  was  about  to  unfold.  Andrei 
had  then  resorted  to  some  black  humor:  "In  our  time  it  is  better  to 
be  a  Tatar  who  is  Jewish  than  a  Jew  who  is  named  Tatarsky." 

As  they  were  standing  in  line  in  front  of  the  church,  the  Amer- 
icans chatted  with  Andrei  about  last  night's  performance.  Not 
knowing  the  libretto,  they  asked  about  the  cause  of  Petrushka 's 
death.  He  answered,  "Why  do  people  in  Russia  die?  From  melan- 
choly, of  course!"  The  American  couple  were  amazed.  They  had 
known  only  about  the  Gulag. 

Inside  the  church,  Andrei  looked  long  and  hard  at  the  depiction 
of  the  apostle  Peter,  at  his  agitated  and  totally  despairing  face. 
Could  such  a  person  really  be  a  betrayer?  In  the  next  instant  Jesus 
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will  come  out  of  his  reverie,  will  raise  his  eyes  and  will  say  to  Pe- 
ter, "Before  the  cock  crows,  you  will  renounce  me  three  times." 
And  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  "If  Peter  could  betray,  then 
what  kind  of  court  will  judge  an  ordinary  mortal?"  thought 
Andrei. 

In  Milan,  Andrei  had  purchased  an  album  of  photographs,  Mi- 
lan from  A  to  Z,  containing  reproductions  of  The  Last  Supper.  Now 
the  book  was  lying  on  the  table.  "What  marvelous  and  distinctive 
hands,"  he  mused,  gazing  at  the  picture.  "The  third  from  the 
right -that  is  Matthew.  Turning  to  Simon,  Matthew  gestures  to- 
wards Christ  with  both  hands  ('What  is  he  saying?!').  Simon,  on 
the  far  right,  in  answer  spreads  his  hands  helplessly.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  the  Apostle  Andrew,  the  palms  of  his  hands  up 
and  fingers  stretched  wide  apart,  tries  to  distance  himself  from  the 
others  ('Keep  away,  keep  away  from  me!').  Meanwhile  Thomas, 
sitting  next  to  Christ  at  the  table,  has  raised  his  hand  with  his  in- 
dex finger  pointed  upwards  ('Surely,  it  could  not  be  me,  could 
it?').  No  doubt  it  was  this  same  finger  that  Thomas  would  insert 
into  the  wounds  of  the  resurrected  Jesus  in  order  to  convince  him- 
self once  and  for  all  of  his  resurrection.  And  only  the  all-knowing 
wise  hands  of  Christ  lie  at  rest  on  the  paschal  table." 

Katya  came  into  his  life  unexpectedly.  He  had  known  her  since 
their  university  years,  when  she  was  a  student  at  Moscow's  The- 
atrical Institute  and  he  was  studying  mathematics  at  Moscow  Uni- 
versity. She  had  married  a  classmate  and  given  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter. Her  husband  died  young.  Her  daughter  grew  up,  married, 
and  not  long  ago  emigrated  to  America.  Katya  and  Andrei  saw 
each  other  frequently  as  part  of  a  group  of  friends  at  Conservatory 
concerts  which  Andrei  attended,  first  with  Zhenya,  and  then  by 
himself.  Katya  was  a  true  Russian  beauty:  light  brown  hair, 
smoothed  back  and  plaited  into  a  long  braid,  a  perfect  high  fore- 
head, large  mischievous  grey-blue  eyes,  and  little  dimples  in  her 
cheeks.  She  had  changed  very  little  over  the  years.  Andrei  knew 
that  he  was  attracted  to  Katya,  and  that  she  was  attracted  to  him. 
They  were  both  lonely.  But  she  was  totally  at  peace  with  herself 
whereas  he  was  continuously  beset  by  the  inner  demons  of  hurt 
and  grief.  Then  one  time  in  the  autumn,  when  Andrei  was  sched- 
uled to  travel  to  Leningrad  to  serve  on  a  dissertation  committee, 
he  suggested  to  Katya  that  they  go  together.  She  also  had  some 
business  to  conduct  there  at  one  of  the  theaters.  Andrei  bought 
tickets  for  the  night  train,  reserving  a  deluxe  two-person  sleeping 
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compartment,  and  brought  with  him  a  bottle  of  champagne.  They 
both  knew  what  lay  ahead  of  them  that  night.  They  drank  the 
champagne  and  kissed  for  a  long  time.  Then  Andrei,  in  an  awk- 
ward move,  toppled  her  over  on  top  of  the  bedspread,  bumping 
his  head  on  the  upper  bunk  in  the  process. 

Everything  about  her  seemed  unfamiliar  to  him.  And  every- 
thing was  different  than  it  had  been  with  Zhenya.  They  grew  quiet 
as  they  lay  next  to  one  another  on  the  narrow  bed.  "This  is  not 
love,"  thought  Andrei,  "It  isn't  and  it  can't  be."  Katya,  as  though 
reading  his  mind,  said  tenderly,  "Believe  me,  it  will  be,  everything 
will  come  in  time.  Now  it  is  still  too  early.  Now  you  are  hurting.  I 
have  been  through  all  that.  I  know." 

Andrei  was  quiet  for  a  while  and  then  said,  "All  the  same,  it  is 
certainly  a  strange  country." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"About  the  country  we  live  in.  In  a  hotel  we  are  not  allowed  to 
sleep  together.  But  here,  on  a  night  coach- do  what  you  want. 
Even  if  you  spend  a  whole  month  traveling  from  here  to  there 
and  back." 

"Yes,  Lord,  if  only  that  were  the  only  thing.  .  ." 

Several  years  went  by,  and  Katya 's  prediction  came  true.  Andrei 
thought  about  the  past  less  and  less  frequently;  it  seemed  to  him 
that  love  had  come  for  the  first  time.  He  was  amazed  at  the 
thought  that  previously  his  life  had  been  quite  different.  They 
loved  to  go  on  winter  excursions.  Katya  could  obtain  from  her  the- 
ater a  pass  entitling  them  to  stay  at  the  Silver  Forest,  a  resort  re- 
served for  members  of  the  Bolshoi  Theater.  The  two-story  wooden 
building  stood  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Moscow  River.  Everything 
about  this  old  dacha  was  appealing:  warm  rooms  with  beds  cov- 
ered with  white  flannel  blankets,  creaking  stairways  covered  with 
strips  of  carpet,  a  cozy  and  homey  dining  room  with  an  antique 
fretted  buffet  and  samovar  and  with  the  favorite  of  every  guest - 
an  enormous  fluffy  cat  named  Vasya.  Vasya  was  always  content 
and  liked  to  drowse  on  a  dining  room  chair.  He  would  lie  on  his 
back  across  the  full  extent  of  the  chair,  tail  hanging  down,  eyes 
narrowed  into  tiny  slits,  and  on  cold  days  would  cover  up  his  nose 
with  a  paw.  To  anyone  who  might  approach  the  chair,  Vasya  paid 
no  attention  whatever,  and  a  polite  new  guest  would  stand  for  a 
long  time  beside  the  chair,  not  knowing  quite  what  to  do.  In  this 
dining  room  Katya  introduced  Andrei  to  many  well-known 
Moscow  actors.  One  time  during  tea  after  supper  the  veteran  actor 
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Astangov  gave  him  personally  a  dramatic  reading  of  the  well- 
known  monologue  of  the  miserly  baron  in  Pushkin's  play,  'The 
Covetous  Knight." 

Mornings  they  would  go  cross-country  skiing  along  the  river 
bank.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stood  a  church  with  a  tall 
bell-tower  but  no  cross.  Even  on  a  clear,  crisp  day,  when  their  ski 
tracks  glittered  under  the  almost  unbearably  bright  sun,  when  the 
evergreens  cast  finely-etched  dark  blue  shadows,  the  church  itself 
invariably  appeared  somber  and  lifeless.  Meanwhile,  flushed 
from  their  morning  exercise,  they  would  return  for  the  noontime 
meal,  loudly  stomping  the  snow  off  their  ski  boots  on  the  porch. 
After  eating,  Andrei  would  fall  into  a  blissful  sleep,  awakening 
only  when  twilight  began  to  cast  its  bluish  spell  and  yellow  lights 
from  the  neighboring  dachas  began  to  appear  through  the  frosted 
fern-like  patterns  of  his  window. 

The  two  of  them  would  then  go  for  a  walk  around  the  village, 
discussing  one  thing  or  another.  Steam  from  their  breath  drifted 
upward  toward  the  frozen  stars.  The  dry  snow  crunched  under 
their  feet.  They  walked  past  some  dachas  of  the  Soviet  political 
elite.  The  dachas  were  surrounded  by  a  tall  fence,  and  the  guards  in 
long  sheepskin  coats,  stomping  their  feet  as  they  stood  under  the 
dim  entry  lights,  would  carefully  watch  them  pass.  From  behind 
the  fence  one  could  see  the  crowns  of  several  silver  fir  trees.  Andrei 
referred  to  them  as  "Communist  Party"  fir  trees.  There,  behind  the 
fence,  a  completely  unknown  and  secretive  life  was  going  on. 

Evenings,  after  supper,  they  would  go  from  the  dining  room  up 
to  the  second  floor.  There  a  frequent  guest  was  Sergei  Yakovlevich 
Lemeshev,  who  always  had  a  large  room  with  a  grand  piano. 
Sergei  Yakovlevich  would  recount  for  them  incidents  from  his  life 
in  opera  and  cinema.  His  hair  was  gray  but  his  face  very  young- 
looking.  His  voice  sounded  youthful  and  tender.  It  seemed  to  An- 
drei that  he  was  whispering.  Lemeshev  spoke  quietly,  melodi- 
ously, as  though  he  were  performing  a  recitative.  Sometimes  he 
would  sing  in  an  undertone,  accompanying  himself  on  the  piano: 

You  and  I,  my  dear,  were  sitting  by  a  quiet  stream 
As  a  faint  song  from  afar  wafted  by  us  like  a  dream. 

After  his  1991  trip  to  Paris  with  Katya,  Andrei  was  offered  a  part- 
time  position  at  Milan  University.  The  Bohr  Institute  in  Copen- 
hagen and  the  Fermi  Institute  in  Chicago  also  issued  frequent  invi- 
tations. Andrei  was  then  already  sixty  years  old.  "How  wonderful 
that  freedom  has  arrived,"  he  thought,  "but  why  has  it  come  so 
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late?''  During  those  years  he  and  Katya  traveled  back  and  forth 
through  Europe  and  America.  Their  journeys  represented  not  only 
freedom  and  a  new  life,  but  were  also  a  necessary  means  of  subsis- 
tence: in  Moscow  at  this  time  salaries  were  not  being  paid. 

Two  years  ago,  in  February,  when  he  was  working  in  Copen- 
hagen, Katya  had  an  attack  during  the  night.  Previously  she  had 
suffered  from  colic  of  the  liver.  But  this  time  was  different.  Gasp- 
ing for  air,  she  turned  pale  from  pain.  Andrei  took  her  straight  to 
the  hospital.  A  week  later  the  surgeon  announced  the  diagnosis: 
cancer  of  the  liver.  It  was  too  late  to  operate -the  cancer  had  al- 
ready metastasized.  The  surgeon  spoke  in  English,  peering  anx- 
iously through  his  glasses  first  at  Katya,  then  at  Andrei.  While 
Katya  was  gathering  up  her  things,  Andrei  awaited  her  in  the 
hall  and  from  the  height  of  the  twelfth  floor  gazed  out  at  the  snow- 
covered  city  and  at  the  bay,  crisscrossed  by  motorboats  darting 
here  and  there.  When  they  arrived  at  their  apartment,  Katya 
opened  the  refrigerator  and  threw  up  her  hands  in  dismay. 

"You  haven't  eaten  a  thing!  Not  the  borscht,  not  the  roast!  Just 
look  at  yourself:  you've  gotten  skinny,  turned  gray!  But  you  must 
work,  it's  your  duty  to  work.  .  .  .  How  can  you  not  understand 
that?  God  has  given  you  the  gift  of  talent.  And  don't  object,  I 
know!  Listen  to  me!  What  do  you  know?  Yes,  a  terrible  diagnosis. 
I  will  live.  But  how  long- only  He  knows,"  she  said,  pointing  her 
finger  upwards. 

The  Easter  holidays  began.  One  week  remained  before  their 
departure  for  Moscow.  A  Danish  acquaintance,  who  with  his  fam- 
ily was  going  to  visit  his  parents,  let  them  use  his  home  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ullinge  on  the  banks  of  the  Sound.  During  the  night  in  the 
bedroom  of  this  large  empty  house  Andrei  could  not  sleep,  and 
would  gaze  at  Katya.  He  thought,  "How  imperceptibly  did  this  ill- 
ness sneak  up.  .  .  .  Sallow  cheeks,  dark  circles  under  the  eyes. 
Arms  lying  limply  on  the  sheet.  Long  fingers  abnormally  thin, 
their  small  bones  sticking  out." 

In  the  morning  they  would  go  for  walks  along  the  Sound.  The 
sun  shone  brightly.  Someone  had  driven  in  some  piling  for  a  fish 
net;  an  indistinct  low  rumble  could  be  heard  from  the  water.  The 
net  had  caught  some  eels.  Hovering  over  the  boats  and  smoke- 
houses was  a  small  cloud  of  pale  blue  haze.  The  bank  was  over- 
grown with  tall  paniculated  feather  grass.  Small,  older  houses 
stood  with  thatched  roofs  and  white  walls  interlaced  with  black 
wooden  logs.  They  were  exactly  like  little  toy  houses,  painted  in 
terra-cotta  or  ocher  with  a  small  light  at  each  entrance  and  lawns 
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where  bright  yellow  and  dark  blue  crocuses  were  blooming.  The 
water  was  dark  blue  with  a  silvery  tint  in  the  shallows.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Sound  lay  a  barren  sandy  island  without  a  single  tree. 
A  level  plain  of  dry  land  and  water  led  away  toward  the  horizon. 
Sometimes  swans  would  fly  by  in  formation  over  the  water,  their 
outstretched  necks  united  with  their  beaks  in  a  single  delicate  line, 
contrasting  sharply  with  their  huge  flapping  wings.  At  the  water's 
edge  in  a  wooden  pen  lived  some  goats  with  their  kids.  Katya  fed 
them  apples  and  laughed  as  she  watched  the  kids  jumping  up  on 
one  another,  seizing  the  food  from  her  hands  and  quickly  grind- 
ing it  up  with  their  teeth. 

They  then  returned  to  Moscow.  In  June  Andrei  was  supposed 
to  go  to  Milan,  but  he  didn't  even  want  to  think  about  it.  Katya 
said,  "Let's  go.  Why  remain  in  Moscow  for  the  summer?  Indeed, 
it's  all  the  same  to  me.  ..." 

Suddenly  realizing  that  she  hadn't  put  that  quite  right,  she 
added,  "You  know,  dear,  how  much  I  love  Vela.  Let's  go!" 

Vela  was  the  name  of  a  small  village  in  a  valley  of  vineyards 
where  the  houses  stood  on  mountain  slopes  overgrown  with  apri- 
cot trees,  plum  trees,  and  forsythia.  There  they  passed  the  sum- 
mer. Katya  spent  this,  her  last  summer,  sitting  for  hours  on  the 
balcony  gazing  at  the  mountains.  Running  up  the  slope,  a  protec- 
tive row  of  cypress  trees  shielded  a  vineyard;  behind  the  vineyard 
stood  an  old  gray  stone  villa,  behind  it,  again  a  vineyard,  still 
higher,  a  dense  green  zone  of  conifers,  and  above  it  all  the  towers 
of  electric  transmission  lines.  Katya  said  that  each  time  she  looked 
she  would  find  something  new  in  the  pattern  of  the  scenery.  From 
her  balcony  she  could  make  out  a  road  rising  toward  the  summit. 
It  wound  around  stone  fences,  overgrown  box  hedges,  ferns,  and 
wild  grapes.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  stood  ancient  ivy- 
covered  stone  houses  with  old  wooden  shutters,  balconies,  and 
lofts.  From  the  balconies  draped  leafy  bunches  of  interwoven 
crimson  geraniums  and  petunias;  behind  the  houses  in  the  garden 
grew  plum  and  apricot  trees,  mighty  nut  trees,  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers:  magnolia,  hydrangea,  oleander. 

In  July  the  village  held  a  festival  in  honor  of  its  patron  saint.  On 
the  square  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Apollinaris  stood  the  village  trat- 
toria "Piedicastello,"  fitted  into  a  hollowed-out  area  of  the  moun- 
tainside. During  the  evenings  an  orchestra  would  play  tangos  and 
waltzes.  On  an  improvised  stage,  a  male  vocalist  wearing  a  red 
jacket  and  white  shirt  emblazoned  with  a  red  butterfly  was 
singing  songs  in  both  Italian  and  French.  Under  tall  plane  trees 
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stood  wooden  tables  that  had  been  carried  out  of  the  trattoria. 
People  at  the  tables  were  drinking  wine  and  beer;  children  were 
running  around  on  the  square,  getting  in  the  way  of  the  dancers. 
The  innkeeper  brought  Andrei  and  Katya  a  carafe  of  red  wine  and 
lasagna.  Andrei  made  Katya  swallow  a  piece  of  it,  and  then  she 
said,  "Let's  dance.  We  haven't  danced  together  for  a  whole  eter- 
nity." Katya  whirled  to  the  waltz  lightly,  effortlessly,  as  though 
flying.  Andrei  could  barely  keep  up  with  her.  All  around  them  flit- 
ted faces,  the  bright  happy  eyes  of  young  Italian  women,  and  An- 
drei concluded  that  Katya  was  the  prettiest  of  them  all.  Seated 
back  at  their  table  they  clinked  glasses  and  Andrei,  still  out  of 
breath,  proposed,  "To  our  dancing  together  many,  many  times!" 
He  downed  his  glass  in  one  gulp.  Katya  took  a  sip  of  her  wine, 
glanced  upward  where  in  the  rotunda  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  small 
lights  were  beginning  to  come  on,  and  sighed.  "But  you,  my  dear, 
have  never  really  learned  how  to  dance.  I'm  afraid  that  by  now 
you  won't  succeed  in  learning. ..."  And  again  she  felt  bad  that  she 
had  said  too  much.  Andrei  recognized  this  feeling  as  he  saw  her 
eyes  darken.  They  were  silent  for  a  long  time,  watching  the 
dancers.  Andrei  finished  the  carafe  of  wine  by  himself. 

As  they  were  returning  home,  he  said,  "Pasternak  has  a  collec- 
tion of  poetry  called.  My  Sister,  Life.  Really,  is  life-is  it  a  sister?" 
But  Katya  did  not  answer. 

At  the  end  of  September  Paolo  advised  Andrei  that  it  was  risky 
for  them  to  remain  any  longer  ("You  might  not  be  able  to  take  her 
out"),  and  they  returned  by  plane  to  Moscow,  which  was  already 
in  the  grip  of  a  prolonged  rainy  spell. 

She  died  quietly  in  the  middle  of  November.  Andrei  recalled 
how  two  medical  orderlies  came  through  the  door  and  carried 
Katya  out  of  the  house  on  a  sheet.  At  the  Nadvratnaya  Church  on 
the  Sofia  Embankment,  where  her  funeral  services  were  held, 
many  actors  and  friends  of  Andrei  gathered  together.  The  day 
turned  out  to  be  cold  and  windy,  but  with  a  perfectly  clear  blue 
sunny  sky.  Across  the  river  the  church  cupolas  in  the  Kremlin 
shone  brightly  in  the  sun,  as  though  they  were  memorial  candles. 

A  month  later  Andrei  left  for  Milan.  There  Paolo  told  him  that 
Katya  had  begun  to  suffer  severe  pain  that  summer  in  Vela.  He 
had  given  her  pain  medication,  but  she  had  insisted  that  he  not  tell 
Andrei  about  it.  .  . 

Andrei  looked  through  the  window.  Above  Mordecai  Hill  in  the 
dwindling  twilight  hung  a  narrow  crescent  moon,  the  symbol  of 
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Islam.  The  hill  itself  gleamed  with  lights,  resembling  a  lit-up 
Christmas  tree.  Andrei  took  Paolo's  tablets  and  dropped  them 
into  the  cup  of  hot  water.  After  that  he  emptied  in  the  rest  of  his 
tablets.  They  did  not  dissolve.  Andrei  realized  he  needed  to  stir 
and  break  them  up  with  a  spoon. 

A  few  days  ago  Lena,  a  former  colleague  from  the  university, 
who  had  immigrated  to  Israel  from  Moscow  eight  years  earlier, 
had  taken  him  to  Mount  Zion  in  the  Old  City.  On  a  single  plot  of 
land,  frozen  in  stone,  was  the  history  of  all  three  religions.  Next  to 
the  tomb  of  King  David  and  a  synagogue  was  the  room  of  the  Last 
Supper  where  Christ  and  the  apostles  gathered  together  for  the 
final  time  to  greet  the  Passover.  Built  into  the  southern  wall  of  the 
room,  facing  Mecca,  was  a  Moslem  altar -a  mekhrab.  Next  to  it 
were  engraved  citations  from  the  Koran.  On  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
room  the  capitals  of  the  columns  portrayed  pelicans -definitely 
Christian  symbolism.  It  is  said  that  the  pelican  tears  off  with  its  bill 
pieces  of  its  own  body  and  feeds  them  to  its  young.  That  can  be 
viewed  as  the  essence  of  Christianity.  On  the  northern  wall  was  a 
golden  olive  tree,  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Old  Testament.  In- 
deed, before  and  after  Christ  there  were  Romans  here,  then  Arabs 
and  Turks,  then  Crusaders,  then  again  Turks.  At  this  point  Andrei 
was  reminded  of  the  speculator  outside  La  Scala-the  Tatar  of  Jew- 
ish origin.  He  stood  for  a  long  time  in  that  room,  then  said  to  Lena, 

'In  Leonardo's  painting  Christ  sits  with  his  back  to  three  win- 
dows. Through  the  windows  one  can  see  the  sky,  but  in  addition, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  patch  of  the  sea  is  visible.  The  picture  was 
painted  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  so  of  course 
Leonardo  had  not  seen  this  room.  Furthermore,  the  painting  has 
been  restored  many  times.  But  what  do  you  think,  if  a  window 
were  cut  out  here,  would  a  sea  be  visible?" 

"What  a  strange  question.  But  no,  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  view 
a  sea  from  here.  To  the  west  are  the  Judean  Hills,  while  to  the  east 
the  Dead  Sea  is  hidden  behind  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Mount 
Eleon." 

"All  right,  then,  the  sea  must  have  been  only  in  my  imagi- 
nation." 

And  Andrei  caught  himself  in  a  strange  way  of  thinking -he 
was  regarding  The  Last  Supper  as  a  painting  from  real  life.  If  a  sea 
was  not  visible  from  the  room,  then  Leonardo  must  not  have 
painted  it. 

As  they  were  returning  from  the  Old  City,  Andrei  asked  Lena 
how  she  liked  living  in  Israel.  "How  do  I  like  it  here?"  she  replied 
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sadly  in  a  slow  drawl.  "In  a  sense,  it's  not  bad.  There  is  work  here 
and  an  apartment.  Lenka,  my  soft,  earned  his  doctorate  in  the 
States  and  already  has  a  tenured  position  at  Princeton.  He  got 
married  there  not  long  ago.  He,  like  you,  is  a  mathematician.  It 
was  for  his  sake  that  I  emigrated.  In  Moscow  he  was  rejected  by 
the  University's  math  department  and  threatened  with  conscrip- 
tion into  the  army.  But  my  own  life  has  become  lost.  Here  I  am 
alien,  unable  to  find  myself.  I  don't  feel  like  a  real  person.  Some- 
times I  think  that  I'm-I'm  a  mashkanta,  an  arnona.  My  friends,  the 
conservatory,  the  Tretyakov  Art  Gallery,  all  remain  in  Moscow.  In 
fact,  I  lived  right  next  to  the  Tretyakov.  You  know,  it  happens,  you 
go  there  in  autumn  and  from  Bolotnaya  Square  to  the  Sofia  Em- 
bankment, it  is  just  like  a  carpet.  You  scrape  red  maple  leaves  with 
your  feet  as  you  walk  along.  And  the  air  is  cold,  it  seems  wine-like, 
smelling  of  Antonovka  apples.  And  everywhere -gold.  Under 
your  feet,  above  your  head,  and  there,  across  the  river,  in  the 
Kremlin." 

Andrei  thought  of  the  Sofia  Embankment  and  began  slowly 
stirring  the  tablets  in  the  water,  pressing  them  with  the  teaspoon 
against  the  side  of  the  cup.  They  kept  resisting,  slipping  away.  But 
he  finished  the  job  and  put  the  cup  full  of  cloudy  white  liquid  to 
the  side  of  the  table.  For  some  reason  he  recalled  the  sea  at  Sor- 
rento. Once  during  the  autumn  Katya  and  he  had  gone  there  from 
Milan  for  a  week.  It  was  raining  in  Milan,  whereas  the  weather  at 
Sorrento  was  hot.  His  memory  led  him  straight  to  the  scene  of  the 
two  of  them  descending  to  the  beach  along  a  steep  stone  pathway. 
On  the  left  beyond  a  short  stone  wall  lay  a  small  shady  olive  grove. 
Ringlets  of  purple  bougainvillea  dangled  from  the  wall,  its  flow- 
ers burnt  by  the  sun. 

Exuberantly,  Andrei  and  Katya  threw  themselves  into  the  wa- 
ter and  swam  side  by  side.  In  front  of  them  arose  the  two-humped 
profile  of  Vesuvius,  looking  as  though  it  had  been  cut  out  of  a  blue 
piece  of  cardboard.  In  the  middle  of  the  cove  they  turned  over  on 
their  backs  and  gazed  at  the  steep  shoreline.  But  to  look  at  the  sky 
was  painful.  The  sun's  rays  danced  off  their  eyelashes,  webbed  by 
the  salt  air.  The  hot  sky  appeared  pale. 

Reminded  of  the  sea,  Andrei  stretched  to  reach  the  picture  album. 
He  wanted  to  study  the  painting  again,  and  figure  out  once  and 
for  all  what  the  dark  blue  patch  in  the  window  signified.  A  sea,  he 
now  knew,  was  not  visible  from  the  window.  He  pulled  the  book 
toward  himself.  As  he  opened  it  to  TJie  Last  Supper,  the  edge 
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brushed  against  the  cup.  The  cup  fell  and  shattered,  spilling  its 
contents  on  the  floor. 

It  seemed  to  Andrei  that  what  had  touched  the  cup  was  an  in- 
set of  the  larger  picture.  The  inset  showed  Christ  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  window. 

Andrei  lay  down  on  his  bed.  He  had  earlier  turned  back  the 
covers,  and  now  fell  asleep  immediately.  For  the  first  time  in 
weeks  he  slept  peacefully,  without  dreaming.  A  Moslem  crescent 
moon  shone  through  the  open  window,  bathing  the  room  in  an 
otherworldly  light. 

And  on  the  floor,  beginning  to  dry  out,  were  small  clumps  of 
white  crust .  .  .  just  like  salt  from  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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Philip  Terman 

A  Response  to  Jehudah  Halevi 

"Is  it  well  that  the  dead  shall  be  remembered. 
And  that  the  Ark  and  the  Tablets  forgotten?'' 

Yes,  Jehudah,  I  would  rather  recall 
the  business  cards  of  my  father's 
used  car  lot  than  the  five  books 

and  all  their  commentaries,  the  recipe 
of  my  grandmother's  kuchin  than 
the  Kabballah  and  its  interpretations, 

her  delicate  matzah  balls  than  all 
of  the  much-sought-after  mystical 
masterpieces.  I  would  rather  discover 

the  dandruff  of  my  dead  friend's  dark 
hair  than  the  inscribed  stones  Moses 
bloodied  his  flesh  -  twice  -  to  attain. 

Because  I  am  nothing  without  them, 

whose  words  accent  my  speech, 

whose  motions  choreograph  my  gestures  - 

dreamstuff  are  my  dead,  demanding 

my  devotion  -  yes,  Jehudah, 

it  is  well  they  shall  be  remembered, 

their  names  the  undertone  whenever 
my  own  name  is  called,  their  ghost-souls 
more  present  than  this  corporeal  furniture 
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of  the  world  which,  like  the  ark  and  tablets, 

hold  their  form  in  bodies  of  beauty 

then  dissolve,  indistinguishable  from  the  dust. 


Two  Dwellings 


1.  AFTER  THE  SERVICE 

On  the  doorway  of  a  dwelling 
beside  the  synagogue  in  Krakow  - 

an  indentation,  a  space 
in  the  shape  of  a  mazuza, 

what  we  are  commanded 
to  fasten  to  our  gates 

so  that  each  time  we  arrive 
or  leave  we  press 

our  fingertips  to  our  lips 
and  touch  the  one  prayer 

that  will  recall  us 

to  our  lives.  A  trespasser 

on  the  threshold,  I  look 

both  ways  and  kiss  the  emptiness. 
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2.  MILLER  S  CHAPEL 

Not  the  main  sanctuary,  with  its  white  dome 
and  the  choir  and  the  microphone  for  the  rabbi, 

but  this  tiny  room  in  the  back  of  a  basement, 
some  tapestry,  the  ark,  a  few  scattered  chairs, 

the  same  minyan  of  mourners  that  gathers  in  the  hour 
of  first  light,  shuffling  in  with  their  shadows. 

On  both  sides,  windows,  the  surrounding  trees, 
so  when  the  service  calls  for  them  to  sing  the  Shema 

or  the  Alenu,  they  are  birds  chirping  in  Hebrew 
and  the  song  arises  from  out  of  a  deep  forest. 

Just  dawn,  it  is  all  part  of  the  flickering  world. 
There  are  no  lights  on  but  the  everlasting  that  shines 

on  the  book  open  to  where  they  all  are  at  this  moment, 
old  men  and  women  wearing  their  working  clothes, 

hurrying  their  prayers  before  the  day's  labor  - 

this  one  has  to  visit  her  sick  husband  at  intensive  care, 

that  one  has  to  sign  a  contract  for  a  settlement  - 
none  of  them  daring  to  drive  from  home 

to  work  in  a  direct  line  without  a  detour  to  God, 
here,  in  this  out  of  the  way  storage  room 

of  yarmulkes  and  t'fillin  and  talissym,  a  space 

so  small  each  voice  is  distinguishable  from  the  rest. 
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Ben  Miller 

Strong  Identification  With  Fish 
of  All  Types 

Yesterday  turbot  entered  a  stanza's  murky  channel,  stand-in  for 

'^soul/' 
What'll  it  be  today,  Bud?  Bluefish.  Black  bass.  Frosted  panes  of 

perch. 
Chrome  sardines.  Gilt  brook  trout.  Filets  of  pink  smoke  (i.e. 

chinook.) 
Critic  scolds:  Totemize  one  fish  or  two  hut  never  a  desegregated 

school. 
Poet  responds:  /  purchase  whatever  looks  best,  consistency  is  for  pests. 
Fog-colored  flounder.  Orange  slabs  of  shad.  Frail  scrolls  of 

lemon  sole. 
Off-white  weakfish.  Blushing  tilapia.  Silver  sweating  swordfish 

sworls. 
The  scent  of  brine  bringing  to  mind  all  kinds  of  magic  twists  of 

Time. 
Mary,  in  Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Night,  kicking  the  morphine 

habit 
in  the  second  act,  angry  audience  members  demanding  their 

money  back. 
The  discovery  of  St.  Peter's  plaid  thermos.  The  demise  of  the 

heart  attack: 
angry  old  lovers.  Will  and  Futility,  finally  agreeing  to  forsake  the 

sack. 
After  all,  it's  not  leaping  gets  us  where  we  are  going  but  steadier 

habits 
like  the  daily  swim,  a  drop  or  two  of  gin,  respect  for  the  big 

dorsal  fin. 
Give  me  one  pound  of  salt-purified  flesh!  Somewhat  if  not  very  fresh! 
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Amethyst  conger.  Polka-dotted  grouper  skin.  Homely  humped 

halibut. 
Ruby  marlin  steaks.  Albino  chunks  of  hake.  Monkfish  cliff  and 

coast. 
Sleek  continent  shapes  arrayed  across  a  crunchy  ocean  of 

melting  ice, 
translucent  atlas  of  slippery  alternatives  to  "spirit"  and  "holy 

ghost." 


Martin  Cockroft 

Invocation 


Show  us  the  cataclysm  in  daily  things, 

the  soaped  and  rinsed  pie  plate  fragmented. 

A  dozen  filaments  burning  themselves  down, 

approaching  definite  ends.  Show  us  one 

insignificance  after  another,  bath  towels 

rubbed  thin,  near-empty  toothpaste  tubes, 

a  dozen  filaments  burning  down,  hot 

with  the  logic  of  on.  The  aching  joints 

of  a  rocking  chair,  a  broom's  straw  fan. 

We  are  interested  in  matter,  not  moral  agency. 

A  dozen  blinding  filaments,  bulbs  infatuated 

with  their  own  cores,  corridors,  closet  doors, 

nothing  capable  of  preference  or  memory. 

We  would  like  to  remain  a  step  removed 

from  breath.  The  translucent  weave 

of  a  lampshade,  gnaw  of  the  garbage  disposal. 

Filaments  firing  without  foreknowledge  or  regret. 
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Tale 

after  Larry  Levis 


The  white  wedding  dress  is  suicidal 
if  the  bride  is  lily  white,  is  wearing  a  face 
of  pure  happiness  or  hesitation  or  grief  - 
each  to  its  own  white:  I  know  white 
does  not  exist  in  absolutes,  that  a  girl 
now  a  woman  is  still  a  girl  dressing 
for  a  prince's  ball.  His  white  horse 
clopping  into  her  chambers,  peeking 
around  partitions  and  maids-in-waiting  - 
I  know  the  stories  my  daughter  recites 

will  haunt  her  at  an  altar  laced  with  white. 
The  way  light  cuts  elaborate  patterns 
like  paper  snowflakes,  how  words  and  vows 
play  with  our  eyes,  clip  little  black  holes 
in  the  visible  world.  I  know  that  white 
isn't  color  but  a  coloring,  how  the  bride 
perceives  her  groom  as  the  minister 
opens  their  love,  pages  of  his  Bible 
winging  over  guests  in  wide  white  gestures, 
shadows  drifting  under  pews,  black  tie, 
black  shoes,  black  like  the  whitest  keys  - 

I  know  how  a  grand  piano  breathes. 
A  man  is  only  a  man,  but  a  woman 
weaves,  out  and  in,  cotton  and  satin; 
with  the  ease  of  a  swan  she  sinks  dreams 
for  inlaid  diamond,  for  couture,  exquisite  cake. 
Ever  after,  ever  after,  those  two  white  lies 
are  almost  enough  to  whisper  at  night 
when  stars  bring  their  cold  clear  testimony: 
White  is  a  wall,  white  is  a  walled  city. 
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The  Holy  Fool 

I  tried  to  become  unwise. 

Like  Ryokan,  I  hid  in  a  hay  bale  until  dawn, 

knowing  the  children  would  not  seek, 

that  they  were  all  in  bed. 

I  stared  at  the  stars  until  I  feared 

they  were  a  million-eyed  god. 

I  gave  away  my  possessions,  even  those  I  received 

as  gifts,  and  told  my  friends  the  truth  about  themselves. 

Mid-afternoons,  when  productive  citizens  work, 

I  examined  the  texture  of  cherry  blossoms,  blades 

of  field  grass,  the  tails  of  mendicant  cats. 

And  when  I  tired  of  this,  I  sat  down. 

I  practiced  my  best  zazen 

and  tried  to  remember  my  mother's  face 

to  the  last  detail,  as  she  looked  to  me  in  childhood. 

I  considered  her  aging  and  her  death. 

In  all  of  this,  I  wanted  to  seem  needy  and  sexless, 

I  hoped  to  be  mistreated. 

Once  I  went  so  far  as  to  hold  up  traffic; 

hadn't  desperate  men  done  as  much  in  movies? 

I  got  on  my  knees  and  shrieked  when  I  crawled, 

as  if  asphalt  might  hold  a  secret  hand. 

Eventually,  the  blare  of  horns  caused  me  to  straighten 

and  scrape  into  the  woods. 

I  realized:  What  others  thought  mattered  nothing. 

I  was  in  my  right  mind  the  whole  time,  critiquing 

an  improvisational  actor.  In  my  quest  to  be  simple, 

I  only  multiplied,  synapses  blowing  like  steam  whistles, 

and  I  knew  I  could  never  let  go. 
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Claudia  Burbank 
Hollow  Cost 

So  here  was  Mrs.  Katz  with  her  blue-numbered  arm 
and  I  thought,  where's  the  rub,  where's  the  harm 

in  asking.  By  the  time  she  got  to  ovens  I  was  lost — 
camps,  showers,  "the  hollow  cost," 

something  monsters  and  "the  horror  of  wore." 
Mrs.  Vanner  swore 

her  little  heifers'  ears  stamped  in  indigo 
numbers  didn't  hurt  and  no  one'd  go 

mistake  them,  now  would  they.  So  how  was  I  to  know 
when  I  numbered  to  the  elbow 

my  arms,  my  brother,  the  baby,  my  dolls  - 
how  was  I  to  know  such  floodwalls 

of  fury  would  open  on  my  head.  That  skin, 
scrubbed  raw,  burned  for  weeks  like  an  oven. 
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Christopher  Kuhl 
Sirje 

Tell  me  what  womb  bore  you. 

My  mother's,  filled  with  teeth. 

Tell  me  about  Cadmus. 

He  sowed  the  teeth;  I  thought  you  would  be  a  warrior. 

Tell  me  about  myself  as  a  child. 

You  were  never  a  child:  you  were  a  flash  in  the  pan, 

a  stone  falling  to  earth. 
Tell  me  why  you  would  not  tell  me  you  were  a  child. 
Because  there  was  no  good,  green  earth  where  my  people  went 

in  time. 
Then  tell  me  why  you  never  loved  me. 
Only  the  moon  in  her  cycles  knows,  only  the  ebb 

and  flow  of  the  ocean. 


Two  Stories  About  Death 


1.  Upon  her  death,  my  mother  was  covered  in  dirt  and  sores.  I 
was  far  away.  A  thousand  miles  away.  It  was  my  duty  to  wash 
the  body;  always,  the  Jewish  daughter,  daughter  of  her  flesh, 
her  bones,  honors  the  mother.  But  now,  the  hospital  washed 
the  body,  and  then,  in  the  crematorium,  she  went  up  in  smoke 
a  second  time. 

2.  My  father  dies  quietly  every  day.  He  drinks.  He  does  not  eat. 
He  does  not  read.  He  does  not  watch  TV.  He  stays  inside  his 
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house  as  in  his  grave.  Yet  when  I  was  a  child,  he  was  a  vital 
man:  I  danced  on  his  shoes.  Now,  he  wants  me  to  dance  on  his 
shoes  again.  Although  I  do  not  say  so,  I  know  that  when  he 
passes  through  that  iron  gate  to  the  north,  I  will  rejoice:  I  will 
not  need  to  dance  any  longer. 


S.  G.  Miller 


Old  Border  Road 


The  knock  came  at  the  wrong  time.  He  said  to  open  up  and  I  tried 
to  lie  still  enough  not  to  be  there.  But  my  heartbeat  beat  so  loud  I 
was  afraid  it  would  give  me  away,  even  with  him  out  there  and  me 
in  here.  The  knocking  kept  on.  It's  me,  he  said.  He  said,  I  know  you 
know  who  this  is.  His  words  were  slurred,  but  I  knew  who  this 
is  was. 

It  was  a  knock  on  the  door  I  had  wished  for. 

I  didn't  answer  it.  I  had  a  retainer  in  my  mouth  and  pin  curls  in 
my  hair  and  school  in  the  morning.  Son  said  he  knew  I  could  hear 
him  and  I  cupped  my  hands  on  my  chest  to  quiet  me  down.  Fi- 
nally, the  knocking  stopped  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  sound 
of  the  wind  gusting  the  dust  up  out  in  the  empty  lot.  I  got  up  from 
the  bed  and  made  my  way  in  the  dark  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
He  turned  around  on  his  way  to  his  truck  and  I  said  come  back 
and  come  in. 

Son  had  never  been  in  my  trailer,  though  I  had  been  in  his  pickup 
truck  once.  That  was  down  in  Mexico,  where  he  had  offered  me  a 
ride  back  over  the  border.  He  lived  on  this  side,  our  side,  down  on 
Old  Border  Road,  and  he  showed  me  the  old  adobe  house  on  the 
way  to  him  taking  me  to  my  trailer.  That's  where  I  live,  he  says,  and 
then  he  reaches  over  and  pulls  the  back  string  of  my  halter  top  so  he 
can  watch  it  fall  off.  We  get  to  the  trailer  and  I  tell  him  this  is  where 
I  live  and  maybe  I  will  see  him  again  someday. 

The  wedding  was  big  and  mostly  his  people.  I  wore  my 
mother's  wedding  dress  and  didn't  notice  the  stain  on  it  until  it 
was  too  late.  Just  try  to  smile,  someone  said,  and  carry  your  bou- 
quet lower,  more  like  this,  and  no  one  will  ever  know  what's  there. 
We're  on  our  way  to  the  church  -  the  satin  train  of  the  dress  spread 
across  the  entire  backseat  of  the  station  wagon  -  and  this  feeling 
comes  on  over  inside  me  that  what  I'm  about  to  do  is  wrong  -  it's 
like  the  start  and  run  of  a  stain,  and  I  look  down  and  see  the  black 
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Fve  put  on  my  eyelashes  falling  in  drops  on  the  lap  of  my  dress. 
But  there  is  no  going  home  I  know  to  go  home  to. 

Son  and  I  left  for  the  coast  after  the  wedding,  and  we  drove 
nights  and  days  up  the  interstate  that  runs  border  to  border,  south 
to  north,  darker  to  lighter,  to  a  place  I  had  called  where  I  was  from. 
We  had  this  idea  to  show  my  father  the  two  of  us  married,  and 
we  surprised  him,  arriving  at  the  cabin  with  our  truck  still 
chalked  with  sentences  to  live  by.  My  father  shook  Son's  hand  and 
patted  me  on  the  back,  and  after  drinks  and  the  things  you  are 
supposed  to  say  on  occasions  of  this  kind  -  for  example,  how 
happy  he  is,  my  father  says,  that  I  am  in  someone's  good  hands, 
and  he  shakes  Son's  hand  once  more  and  gives  me  one  more  pat 
on  the  back.  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  that,  I  said  to  Son,  and  I  put  my 
head  out  the  window  of  the  pickup  truck  to  wave  good-bye  and 
saw  my  father  closing  the  door  and  turning  the  lights  in  the  cabin 
out.  Son  turned  the  truck  around  and  we  started  that  night  for  the 
long  drive  back  along  the  coast,  down  to  Old  Border  Road.  Then 
we  settled  into  the  start  of  a  dry  spell  that  had  people  talking  and 
scared  and  seemed  to  be  without  history  or  end. 

We  turned  onto  Old  Border  Road  in  the  rising  haze  of  the  day  with 
the  dawn  smoking  up  in  dust  and  color  off  the  horizon.  A  cloud  of 
dust  trailed  and  caught  up  to  us  in  the  pickup  truck  and  it  bil- 
lowed in  through  our  windows  before  we  could  roll  them  up  fast 
enough.  The  old  man's  old  dog  rose  from  the  mound  of  dust  she 
was  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  ran  over  to  the  truck  and  trotted 
alongside  us,  barking  that  we  were  back,  then  forgetting  us  to 
chase  after  a  small  flock  of  dawn  birds  that  had  settled  onto  the 
field. 

The  old  man  and  the  old  man's  wife  were  out  on  the  porch  of 
the  old  adobe  house  when  we  pulled  up  in  the  pickup.  They  stood 
in  the  place  they  had  waved  us  good-bye  at,  they  stood  there 
again,  waiting  for  us  and  waving,  as  if  they  had  never  left  their 
places  in  all  the  weeks  we'd  been  away.  Girl,  you  have  a  home 
here,  the  old  man  tells  me,  and  he  reaches  for  the  suitcase  in  my 
hand.  He  says  other  things  that  sound  right,  the  way  my  father 
could  have  said  them.  The  old  man  says  we  will  live  and  work  to- 
gether as  a  family  and  this  has  the  old  man's  wife  smiling  and  not 
crying  now  the  way  she  had  been  on  the  day  Son  and  I  were  mar- 
ried and  driving  away. 

Son  and  I  start  our  being  married  out  by  washing  the  honeymoon 
off  the  pickup  and  then  we  go  inside  the  house  to  shower  ourselves 
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after.  This  is  the  first  time  the  old  man  opens  the  door  on  us  and  we're 
standing  in  the  shower  stall  and  he's  just  standing  there  looking  at  us, 
adjusting  the  hat  back  on  his  head  with  a  thumb,  not  even  making  a 
noise  of  surprise  or  saying  a  word  of  apology.  Incest  is  best,  is  what 
Son  says,  and  while  he's  laughing  at  this  and  going  on  with  what  he's 
doing,  I'm  thinking  about  if  it  should  be  funny. 

Old  habits,  the  old  man's  wife  says.  She  has  called  us  into  din- 
ner, and  I  stand  behind  a  chair  and  see  that  she  has  set  places  at 
the  table  for  only  three  people.  She  looks  at  me  and  realizes  this 
too  and  she  shakes  her  head  and  comes  back  to  the  table  and  fills 
my  empty  place  with  a  knife  and  a  plate  and  a  fork.  During  our 
eating  she's  telling  me  about  writing  thank-you's  to  people  I  don't 
know  or  care  to  know  for  candleholders  and  butter  dishes  and 
electric  mixers  and  all  the  rest  of  what  we  got  just  for  getting  mar- 
ried for.  We  should  think  about  what  other  people  think,  she  says, 
and  who  knows  whether  she  is  serious  about  this  or  not. 

The  old  man's  wife  is  all  right.  She  is  kind  as  a  mother  should 
be  to  me.  After  a  time  she  shows  me  things  like  how  to  make  a 
proper  stitch  to  take  a  hem  up,  and  how  to  make  a  casserole  and 
bake  a  lemon  pie  -  stiff  whites  and  all  -  and  how  to  make  a  garden 
grow  and  flower  from  seed.  All  of  what  I  learn  about  being  a  wife 
I  learn  from  the  old  man's  wife. 

All  of  what  we  have  we  have  because  of  the  old  man.  The  old 
man  has  the  old  adobe  house  because  of  his  old  man.  He  has  all 
the  windblown  acres  surrounding  the  house  that  had  been 
handed  down  to  him  too  by  his  old  man  and  add  to  that  the  melon 
shed  and  the  toolhouse  out  behind  the  house.  He  has  the  tack- 
room,  the  corral,  the  pasture,  the  shoots.  He  has  the  pinto  and  the 
bay,  the  mare  and  the  sorrel,  the  few  livestock  he  hasn't  yet  sold  or 
yet  traded.  He  has  the  first  of  his  debts  from  his  lemon  tree  loss,  a 
good  hired  man,  and  a  returning  gang  of  Mexicans.  He  has  all  the 
land  that  would  soon  be  bared  down  to  dust  on  us. 

The  old  man  has  the  watertruck  and  he  has  Son  and  I  water  the 
roads  with  it  every  day.  Even  though  the  watertruck  stills  the  road 
dust,  still  the  road  dust  gets  everywhere.  It  coats  whatever  we 
have  both  inside  and  outside  the  old  adobe  house.  We're  always 
brushing  the  road  dust  off  of  our  clothes  and  out  of  our  hair 
and  even  from  out  of  our  teeth.  We  spit  road  dust  into  the  sink. 
We  blow  it  out  of  our  noses.  Road  dust  powders  the  animals, 
and  what  there's  still  left  of  the  flowers  and  the  old  man's  wife's 
old  roses.  It  drifts  in  through  the  chimney,  gets  in  beneath  the 
doorframes,  sneaks  in  between  the  screens.  It  gets  in  between 
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everything.  It  coats  the  shelves,  the  dishes,  the  bedding.  It  settles 
between  the  sheets. 

Every  day  we  try  to  settle  it. 

Every  day  we  watch  it  settle  on  us. 

Son  fills  the  watertruck  up  with  canal  water  channeled  in  from 
out  on  the  coast.  I  watch  him  lower  the  hose  into  the  ditch,  switch 
on  the  pump  switch,  and  let  the  pump  suck  up  the  tank's  fill.  We 
stand  in  the  shade  of  the  tank,  in  the  haze  of  the  dirt  and  the  sun, 
fanning  ourselves  with  our  hats,  keeping  our  faces  covered  to  up 
over  our  noses  with  bandanas.  We  drink  our  water  from  gallon 
jugs.  We  swallow  the  dust,  this  dust  of  which  we  are  made. 

We  keep  on  down  the  road  with  the  watertruck,  keeping  ahead 
of  the  dust  to  keep  the  dust  from  swallowing  us.  Every  day  we 
keep  on  going,  believing,  I  suppose,  only  in  the  going  on  in  us. 

Son  leaves  me  alone  with  the  old  man,  even  though  I  said  to  both 
of  them  I  don't  need  to  be  on  the  back  of  any  animal.  The  old  man 
leads  me  out  to  the  corral,  even  though  I'm  telling  him  as  I'm  fol- 
lowing him,  I  don't  want  to  go.  The  mare  is  hitched  at  the  post  and 
stands  bridled  and  saddled  and  waiting  for  me.  I  look  at  the  horse 
and  the  horse  looks  at  me  and  she  stamps  a  hoof  and  whorls  her 
head  and  snorts.  I  tell  the  old  man  I  don't  like  not  knowing  what's 
in  the  mind  of  what  I've  got  to  be  riding.  Girl,  he  says  to  me.  He 
says  if  I  don't  ride  don't  I  know  I  don't  fit  right  in  the  family. 

I  get  up  on  the  horse  the  way  the  old  man  tells  me  to,  afraid  any- 
way, like  he  says  not  to  be.  The  old  man  pets  the  horse  to  steady 
her.  He  pets  me  to  steady  me.  He  gowpens  his  hands  for  my  boot 
step  and  I  step  into  his  handhold,  pulling  up  with  the  pommel, 
lifting  into  the  one  stirrup  and  up  onto  the  saddle  and  he  keeps 
hold  of  the  bridle  until  I  settle  and  then  until  the  horse  settles.  He 
holds  on  to  my  reins  for  the  ride  out  of  the  corral  and  until  we  are 
part  way  down  the  canal  bank.  Now  hold  the  reins  in  your  hands 
this  way.  Girl,  he  says. 

The  old  man  keeps  his  horse  in  a  slow  walk  ahead  of  me,  turn- 
ing around  and  reminding  me  to  keep  my  heels  down  and  to  sit 
deeper  into  my  saddle.  There  is  an  awful  weakening  in  my  knees, 
a  tremor ing  in  my  legs,  a  numbing  tingling  in  my  fingers.  The  old 
man  breaks  into  a  slow  lope  and  my  horse  follows  his  lead,  mov- 
ing from  a  trot  to  a  gallop.  She  rears  her  head  back  and  breaks 
pace  and  is  suddenly  moving  from  a  gallop  to  a  run  and  I  am 
holding  tight  onto  the  horn  in  a  pound  down  the  ditchbank,  whip- 
ping through  a  ball  of  dust  and  the  lost  calls  of  the  old  man. 
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I  catch  the  ground  hard.  My  breath  is  hit  out.  My  ears  ring  loud 
as  the  locust  shrill.  My  mouth  is  full  of  dirt  and  I  spit  mud  spit  and 
try  to  breathe  and  see  through  the  pockets  of  grit  and  light  I'm  in. 
The  old  man  tugs  me  up  from  under  both  my  arms  and  gets  me 
standing  and  he  handkerchiefs  the  dirt  and  the  blood  from  my 
mouth.  He  puts  the  reins  back  in  my  hands.  He  lifts  my  boot  to  a 
stirrup,  pushes  my  backside  up  and  over,  and  gets  me  back  into 
place  in  the  saddle.  I  finger  for  the  broken  tooth  chunk  cutting  into 
my  tongue  and  yawn  to  make  the  ringing  stop. 

After  that,  we  ride  every  day.  I  ride  the  way  the  old  man  says  to 
ride.  I  ride  the  horses  he  has,  the  old  man's  bay,  the  wife's  thorough- 
bred mare.  Son's  cutting  horse,  the  sorrel,  and  the  pinto.  The  old 
man  teaches  me  dressage  and  gymkana  and  the  ways  of  dressing 
to  go  out  riding  in  for  each.  I  dress  western  for  the  barrels,  English 
for  the  jumps,  and  I  have  been  ruffled  and  glittered  for  him  for 
rodeo  days.  I  have  waved  a  white-gloved  hand  in  the  parade. 

The  old  man  has  all  of  us  ride,  even  in  the  heat  and  the  dust.  We 
take  the  horses  out  of  the  cool  stalls  they  are  stalled  in  and  harness 
and  lead  them,  otherwise  they  fight  not  to  leave  their  water  and 
their  shade.  We  ride  them  blindered  and  slow  and  still  the  horses 
lather  up  and  wheeze  the  dust  from  their  lungs.  They  champ  and 
foam  at  the  bit  and  whorl  their  heads  when  we  lope  them,  trying 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  brown  cloud  folding  in  on  us. 

We  are  veiled  in  dust,  dirt-caked.  We  ride  through  arid,  desert 
waste.  We  ride  deep  into  the  grit  and  the  heat.  Son  holding  the 
lead  up  ahead  of  me.  We  ride  by  sidewinders  curled  in  the  dirt  in 
the  sun.  We  ride  by  the  old  adobe  house  where  cats  lay  baking  in 
the  shade.  Prey  birds  fly  low  and  peck  at  the  burnt  animals  out 
along  the  road.  The  old  man's  old  dog  wanders  off  in  the  dust  and 
has  to  be  tracked  and  led  back  home. 

We  ride  over  acres  of  land  cut  and  parceled  by  cement  ditches 
that  funnel  the  water  in.  I  hold  the  reins  of  the  horses,  keeping 
them  steady  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch  and  Son  opens  the  metal  traps 
of  the  water  gates.  The  water  trickles  in,  sulfur-smelling  and 
murky  with  silt.  The  horses  drop  their  heads  and  drink  it. 

The  thirst  never  goes  out  of  me. 

My  thirst  is  as  great  as  what  I  could  never  know  yet. 

The  old  man  speaks  often  of  the  days  of  enough  water.  He  tells  of 
his  great  team  of  hired  men,  the  foreman  he  had  to  do  most  of  the 
work  for  him,  another  man  hired  to  care  for  the  horses,  a  woman 
to  teach  the  wife  to  ride  English.  The  old  man  had  hired  a  coach  to 
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show  Son  how  to  dive  and  win  medals.  There  was  a  cook  hired  to 
feed  everyone  kept  hungry  because  of  the  lemon  picking  and  the 
melon  loading  and  the  riding  and  the  diving  that  was  done.  There 
was  a  driver  to  drive  the  cars  for  the  old  man  and  the  old  man's 
wife  on  bridge  nights  and  bright-lit  rodeo  nights. 

There  were  so  many  nights  to  light  up. 

The  old  man's  wife  talks  of  the  days  there  was  water  enough  for 
all  of  the  roses.  There  had  been  roses  enough  for  a  garden  of  roses, 
she  says,  all  of  them  bordered  and  bedded  in  rows.  There  were 
flushes  of  ramblers  rambling  out  over  the  fencepost  and  hybrid 
teas  growing  outside  the  kitchen  window.  There  were  weepers 
clinging  to  the  porch  beams. 

The  old  man's  wife  is  wiping  the  dust  from  her  eyes.  She  is  back 
from  hours  in  town  and  has  parked  the  car  under  the  arbor  of 
twisted  vines  and  dead  branches.  A  stream  of  dust  follows  her 
into  the  house  and  she  waves  it  away  with  her  handkerchief.  She 
puts  her  purse  and  her  keys  on  the  sideboard  and  goes  into  the 
kitchen  and  pours  herself  a  long  drink  of  cold  tea  from  the  pitcher. 
She  goes  into  her  bedroom  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  takes  to 
months  in  her  bed  until  death. 

Every  day  the  old  man  comes  into  the  wife's  room.  He  brings  a 
solo  rose  in  in  a  tall  vase  for  her.  He  brings  her  one  of  the  last  flori- 
bundas  and  puts  it  open-cupped  in  a  glass-cut  bowl.  He  rows 
china  cups  of  dried  buds  along  the  sill  of  the  window. 

Son  and  I  roll  the  wife  onto  her  side  for  her  to  see  what's  left  of 
the  roses  the  old  man  brings  in.  We  stay  her  with  pillows  behind 
the  splintery  bones  of  her  neck,  in  the  broken  low  curve  of  her 
backbone,  between  the  bone-juts  of  her  wasted  legs.  In  the  after- 
noon, we  roll  her  to  face  her  the  other  way. 

At  night,  we  can  hear  the  wife.  We  can  hear  the  old  man  in  the 
room  with  her,  in  the  bed  with  her,  crushing  more  of  her  bones 
with  all  of  his  weight  on  her. 

The  sound  of  the  old  man  opening  the  hard-foam  box  makes  me 
shudder.  The  lid  rubs  against  the  box,  making  a  thin  sickening 
noise  come  out  of  it,  making  my  eyes  tear  and  my  mouth  water  un- 
til something  moves  up  in  me  faster  than  I  can  hold  onto.  All  of 
what  comes  up  splatters  out  in  a  foamy  spill  all  over  the  front 
porch. 

The  old  man  wipes  my  mouth  off  with  his  handkerchief  and 
Son  and  I  follow  him  out  to  the  garden.  It  takes  both  of  the  old 
man's  hands  and  the  strength  he  uses  to  pull  the  horns  of  a  bull 
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back  to  get  the  plastic  bag  to  come  out  of  the  hard-foam  box.  The 
bag  is  heavy  as  some  animal,  nothing  like  the  sack  of  light  petals  I 
imagined  it  as.  Son  and  I  put  our  hands  into  the  bag  the  way  the 
old  man  does  and  we  scoop  handf uls  of  the  bonedust  out  from  in- 
side the  bag.  We  spread  the  bonedust  out  in  the  garden  the  way 
the  old  man  does  it,  the  way  we  scatter  feed  to  the  chickens.  We 
sprinkle  the  bonedust  evenly  among  the  rows  and  mounds  and 
beds  of  the  roses,  all  of  it  falling  chalk-heavy  out  of  our  palms. 

The  old  man  reads  aloud  from  the  book  of  psalms.  Then  we 
blow  the  last  of  the  bonedust  ash  off  the  flat  of  our  hands.  Son  and 
I  leave  the  old  man  sitting  out  by  the  rose  garden  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  until,  he  says,  the  rain  should  come  to  soak  all  the  ash 
in.  He  sits  with  his  shotgun  flat  across  his  lap,  the  metal  of  it  flash- 
ing a  rod  of  hot  light  in  the  sun.  He  fires  into  the  sky,  shooing  all 
the  pecking  birds  away.  But,  I  suppose  you  might  say  it,  he  could 
not  shoo  any  ghost  of  his  wife  away. 

After  the  old  man's  wife  dies,  I  ride  her  mare  for  the  old  man.  He 
has  me  in  the  wife's  saddle,  in  her  riding  suit  and  her  handtooled 
boots.  We  ride  down  the  canalbank  and  the  old  man  talks  to  me, 
reminding  me  to  use  my  knees  and  to  sit  tall  in  my  saddle,  telling 
me  there  will  be  no  clucking  or  giddy upping. 

Sometimes,  the  old  man  calls  me  the  name  of  his  wife. 

Rose,  he  says. 

Some  nights.  Son  leaves  me  and  goes  out  and  crosses  over  the  bor- 
der. He  leaves  the  old  man's  old  shotgun  loaded  by  the  door  and 
ready  to  shoot,  though  I  am  not  sure  what  for.  The  old  man's  old 
dog  lies  atwitch  in  her  dreams  on  the  porch.  The  hired  man  is  gone 
hours  before  before  dark  fall.  The  old  man's  wife  is  gone  for  weeks 
turned  to  months  now.  The  moon  is  rubbed  out  of  the  sky  by  the 
nightdust.  It  is  darker  than  dark  most  nights. 

There  is  a  crick  in  the  wood  of  the  floorboards  when  he  comes 
down  the  hallway.  There  is  a  groan  in  the  opening  of  the  door  when 
he  comes  into  this  bedroom.  The  bedsprings  whine  when  the  old 
man  gets  into  the  bed  where  Son  should  be.  The  old  man  whispers 
into  my  hair  and  I  listen  for  Son.  I  listen  for  the  missing  sound  of 
the  engine,  the  rattle  of  loose  metal,  or  the  squeaking  of  a  hinge. 
I  listen  for  noises  and  voices  through  the  adobe.  I  pretend  to  be 
sleeping.  My  breath  stays  even  and  steady,  but  when  the  old  man 
reaches  out  for  me  to  come  into  me,  my  swallowing  tells  I'm  awake. 

Girl,  he  says. 
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After  he  leaves  I  stare  at  the  wall,  seeing  the  places  where  Son 
might  be  now  and  the  faces  of  the  women  he's  with.  I  wait  for  the 
crunching  of  gravel  from  tires  outside.  I  wait  a  long  time,  through 
the  long  night.  Then  comes  a  stumble  of  boot  steps  on  the  front 
porch,  a  fumbling  of  keys,  another  crick  in  the  wood  of  the  floor. 

My  back  faces  the  empty  place  that  Son  leaves  and  I  lie  still 
enough  to  be  sleeping.  Son  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
struggles  to  get  one  boot  off  and  then  the  other  one  off.  I  can  hear 
his  tongue  moving  thickly  in  his  mouth  when  he  curses.  I  can 
smell  the  drinking  on  him.  I  can  smell  the  women  he's  been  with. 
I  can  feel  my  heart  pounding  loud  enough  to  give  me  away. 

The  night  quivers.  I  lay  awake,  in  the  gathered  rub  of  hind  legs, 
in  the  thin-pitched  screech  of  insects,  listening  for  scorpions  pin- 
cering  across  walls  or  crawling  onto  our  linens.  A  Gecko  skips 
across  a  crack  in  the  adobe.  Gila  Monsters  belly  their  way  through 
the  weeds  and  the  sticks.  Limes  swell  and  burst  in  the  heat  and 
drop  from  the  trees.  Son  licks  his  cankered  lips.  The  watertruck 
settles  and  pings. 

My  eyes  are  gummed-shut  with  dust  when  I  wake  and  my  ears 
ring  in  the  pouring  morning  scorch.  Son  is  up  and  gone  to  town, 
gone  with  the  old  man,  where  the  old  man  will  sell  blocks  of  his 
land  off  while  he's  eating  his  eggs  and  his  biscuits  and  gravy. 

I  open  the  screen  door  into  parched  light  and  see  a  Diamond- 
back  lay  choked  on  the  welcome  mat,  along  with  trails  of  dust 
prints  trailing  off  the  porch  -  marks  of  the  hunter-cats.  I  take  shel- 
ter frora  the  sun  in  the  shade  of  the  melon  shed  on  my  walk  back 
to  the  tackroom.  The  old  man's  old  dog  is  asleep  on  the  concrete 
floor  of  the  melon  shed,  where  it  stays  almost  cool  in  the  shade. 
When  she  hears  me,  she  gets  up  and  shakes,  and  I  squeeze  my 
eyes  shut  at  the  dust  that  floats  up  from  her  coat.  I  am  remember- 
ing now  pieces  of  where  I  had  been  in  the  night  -  a  lake  it  was, 
back  from  where  I  was  from,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  the  place  I 
know  there  to  get  the  feelings  right  that  I  had  had  once.  Who  were 
those  people  who  kept  getting  in  my  way?  Why  couldn't  I  make 
my  way  closer  to  the  shore?  I  rub  at  my  eyes  and  open  them  again 
and  I  see  the  hired  man  over  under  the  watertruck.  He  is  crawling 
out  sideways,  crablike  on  his  back,  and  he  reaches  for  his  hat  and 
tips  it  at  me.  Good  morning,  Mrs.,  he  says,  and  it  is  strange  to  hear 
the  word  Mrs.  when  I  am  just  turned  eighteen. 

You  should  see  it  here  -  the  way  the  sun  has  blistered  its  way 
through  most  everything.  It  has  eroded  into  the  ears  and  the  nose 
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of  the  hired  man,  and  whitened  his  hair  right  down  to  the  roots. 
The  sun  has  burnt  through  the  paint  of  the  watertruck,  wearing 
the  cabtop  down  to  sand  prime,  down  to  its  metal  core.  The  heat 
of  the  sun  bores  through  the  straw  of  my  hat,  slowing  my  think- 
ing down  to  wanting  to  be  sleeping.  The  hired  man  lifts  the 
hoodlid  up  and  looks  under  where  the  engine  is  and  thick  folds 
of  dust  sift  out  of  cracks  when  he  does.  I  fan  myself  with  my  hat 
and  walk  on  past,  trying  to  arrange  the  pieces  of  the  night  I  have 
risen  from. 

I  look  out  into  the  start  of  day  and  see  nothing  but  barren  acres 
of  land  surrounding  me.  A  jet  moves  past  sound  and  thunders  up 
over  my  head,  and  I  guess  at  the  time  it  will  take  it  to  get  to  the 
next  state.  A  pecker  bird  rattles  on  a  hollowed  out  old  Saguaro, 
and  I  am  shaked  back  again  to  where  I  am. 

I  shoo  the  crowbirds  that  are  fence-rowed  on  the  pasture  gate 
with  a  hard  kick  of  the  post.  They  hover  and  caw  above  me,  their 
angry  cries  rising  like  razors  from  their  gulars.  One  swoops  down 
and  knocks  the  hat  off  my  head  and  I  snatch  it  up  and  hurry  in  into 
the  tackroom,  the  blood  running  prickly  feeling  through  my  veins, 
my  thoughts  running  through  reasons  for  punishment. 

It  is  musty  and  cool  and  dark  inside.  Sun  filters  in  with  the  dust 
through  the  bars  of  the  small  window.  I  sit  at  the  old  man's  old 
metal  desk  and  look  inside  it,  hoping  to  find  something  hopeful, 
but  what  am  I  looking  for?  All  I  find  are  draws  full  of  tools  and 
buckles  and  locks.  I  look  at  the  walls  around  me  that  are  nailed 
and  studded  and  holding  stiff  ropes  -  stirrups,  bridles,  reins, 
flourishes  of  headstalls  and  straps,  harnasses  and  spurs,  peggings 
of  leather  riggings,  worn  old  chaps,  cracked  hames,  and  unknow- 
able leather  things.  The  shelves  are  piled  full  of  saddle  soaps  and 
leather  balms,  ointments  and  linaments,  and  whatever  other  kind 
of  cream  that  promises  to  heal.  I  open  a  jar  up  and  find  something 
inside  dried  to  a  crust  in  the  tin. 

The  whiskey  is  already  all  gone  from  the  bottle  -  whether  be- 
cause of  the  old  man  or  Son  or  both  -  father  like  Son,  Son  like  fa- 
ther -  who  knows  who  drinks  it  up  before  the  other  one.  I  toss  the 
bottle  into  a  barrel  of  trash  and  see  the  paper  that  was  weighted 
underneath  it  -  the  current  list  of  rodeo  events  and  the  sums  of  the 
prizes  given  for  winning. 

Columns  of  sediment  pour  in  through  the  door  and  the  win- 
dow when  Son  and  the  old  man  pull  up  to  the  corral  in  the  pickup 
truck.  They  walk  into  the  tackroom  and  stop  at  the  doorway,  as 
if  to  let  their  eyes  adjust  to  the  dark  inside,  and  I  walk  past  in 
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between  them  and  out  to  the  glare  of  the  sun,  feeling  my  eyeballs 
constricting  in  their  adjusting. 

The  mare  stands  in  the  pasture  in  the  shade  of  a  pecan  tree 
where  I  have  to  go  out  and  catch  her  for  bridling  with  pockets  of 
hay  and  barley.  I  lead  her  out  of  the  pasture  gate  and  into  the  arena 
and  I  brush  and  blanket  her  where  I  have  hitched  her  at  the  post, 
not  turning  to  look  at  either  Son  or  the  old  man  when  they  come 
out  to  look  at  me.  I  can  feel  their  eyes  poking  through  the  back  of 
my  shirt,  right  through  my  skin  and  deeper  in. 

Son  goes  back  into  the  tackroom  and  comes  out  carrying  my 
saddle,  and  I  try  to  take  it  out  of  his  arms,  but  he  nudges  me  off 
and  throws  the  saddle  on  the  back  of  the  mare.  He  is  rough  in  the 
handling,  cinching  the  mare  up  too  tight  again,  making  her  back- 
step  and  choking  up  too  hard  on  the  bit,  making  her  head  flinch. 
He  goes  back  into  the  tackroom  for  his  own  saddle,  and  I  get  up 
on  the  mare  and  ride  off  before  he  gets  back  to  me. 

Son  is  blowing  tin  cans  off  the  fence  post  with  the  old  man's  old 
shotgun  and  I  am  wondering  what  kind  of  event  this  is  he  is  prac- 
ticing for.  After  he  clears  the  fencepost  he  goes  and  rows  empty 
bottles  up  on  wired  up  bails  of  hay.  After  the  bottles  are  shot  off  he 
looks  around  at  what's  next  and  he  looks  at  me  and  then  he  goes 
and  starts  shooting  at  almost  everything.  He  shoots  at  a  chuck- 
walla  scooting  from  field  hole  to  field  hole.  He  shoots  at  a  gopher 
that  is  dropped  from  the  jaws  of  one  of  the  hunter  cats,  and  then 
he  turns  and  shoots  at  the  cat.  He  shoots  at  a  birdrunner  running 
along  the  road.  I  run  back  into  the  tackroom,  smoke  pockets  drift- 
ing out  up  over  me  and  into  the  field  like  blue  doves. 

The  old  man  is  seated  at  his  metal  desk  with  a  pouch  of  tobacco 
and  is  packing  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  He  strikes  the  match  on  the 
bottom  of  his  boot  for  a  light  and  looks  up  at  me.  Girl,  the  old  man 
says,  you  got  to  forget  about  what  was.  His  words  buzz  up  like  the 
horseflies  up  over  my  head  and  I  wave  them  away  in  the  air. 

Son  comes  into  the  tackroom  and  hands  the  shotgun  over  to  the 
old  man.  The  old  man  takes  it  and  settles  it  into  his  lap.  Get  on  af- 
ter that  rodeo  dough,  the  old  man  says,  and  we  go  out  like  he  says, 
as  I'm  wondering  what  is  it  that  makes  me  do  what  he  says. 

I  am  not  afraid. 

Son  goes  over  and  starts  tying  bullhorns  onto  the  end  of  a 
wooden  horse  and  starts  working  at  his  rope  throws.  After  awhile, 
he  goes  over  and  tosses  the  rope  over  a  parceled  up  bail  of  hay. 
Then  he  starts  roping  anything  he  can  find  to  rope.  He  ropes  the 
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fence  posts,  the  legs  of  an  old  table,  a  rusted  out  barrel  and  keg.  He 
ropes  the  bumper  of  the  watertruck,  the  whole  of  the  old  man's 
toolbox,  the  post  of  the  mailbox.  He  has  me  run  from  him  and  he 
runs  after  me,  going  for  my  head  and  then  going  for  my  feet.  I 
call  at  him  to  stop  and  he  takes  the  rope  to  the  neck  of  the  old 
man's  old  dog,  choking  back  on  the  rope  and  making  her  struggle 
and  rasp. 

Just  horsin',  he  says. 

Now  my  habit  is  to  ride  alone,  saddling  the  mare  up  every  morn- 
ing, after  Son  and  the  old  man  are  up  and  gone.  This  morning  is 
like  every  morning  here,  one  hard  to  tell  from  any  other  one  in  this 
cloudless  place  we  live  in.  Tumbled  up  weeds  spring  and  roll  in 
the  wind  as  I  skirt  along  the  canal  bank,  making  my  mind  up  to 
ride  toward  the  hired  man's  place,  an  easy  road  shaded  sparely 
with  ocotillo.  I  ride  trying  to  get  ahead  of  the  hot  part  of  the  day, 
breaking  the  lope  of  the  horse  down  to  a  trot  at  her  falter.  Hot  dirt 
gusts  around  me  in  ropes  and  swirls  on  the  ground.  My  hands  are 
kid-gloved,  my  head  brimmed  Vv^ith  a  broad  straw  hat,  the  mare 
ribboned  with  sweat  and  with  froth.  I  break  her  into  a  walk  and 
stop  to  take  a  drink  and  rub  the  dust-scum  off  my  teeth. 

The  hired  man's  place  is  an  old  paint-blistered  trailer  left  settled 
on  a  blown  over  parcel  of  dirt.  Whirlwinds  of  wind  brush  dust 
against  aluminum.  Locusts  and  crickets  shrill  loud  in  the  mes- 
quite.  The  long  bones  of  some  animal  hang  dried  and  chime  in  the 
trees. 

Around  back  in  a  slab  of  shade  is  where  I  spot  the  pickup  truck 
parked.  All  of  a  sudden  the  trailer  begins  to  pitch  and  rumble. 
There  is  an  upset  of  some  kind  inside,  followed  by  a  spell  of  si- 
lence, then  a  thud  against  a  wall,  the  running  of  boot  steps,  a 
tremoring  of  aluminum.  The  old  man  and  Son  come  stumbling  out 
the  door.  A  shadow  passes  in  there  by  the  open  window  -  a  sweep 
of  dark  hair,  the  flicker  of  a  limb,  the  pad  of  bare  footsteps.  But  I 
never  did  see  her. 

In  between  the  hours  and  days  of  roping,  and  nights  spent  mostly 
where  I  don't  know  where  he  is.  Son  is  out  in  the  watertruck.  He 
rides  along  the  canalbanks  and  the  ditchbanks  and  the  old  roads, 
pouring  the  water  out  in  tankfuls,  in  cargo  loads,  in  wet  tons,  the 
waterfill  ragging  out  in  broken  streams  from  the  back  of  the  wa- 
tertruck. He  drives  by  me,  through  waves  of  heat,  and  I  sit  on  the 
porch  and  close  my  eyes  until  I  know  he  has  passed  me.  I  hear  the 
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sound  of  the  tank  slosh,  the  way  you  can  hear  a  river  moving  in  it, 
and  I  rest  my  head  in  my  arms  and  I  am  back  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  again,  lying  in  the  shade  of  tall  pines.  Water  rushes  by  -  wa- 
ter clear  enough  to  see  the  glaciered  rocks  and  colored  pebbles  lin- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  river  bed,  water  that  is  cold  and  sweet 
enough  to  drink. 

I  open  my  eyes  and  feel  the  thirst  aching  up  in  me  in  my  remem- 
bering, the  thirst  in  me  even  worse  looking  at  the  water  in  the  canal 
flowing  in  front  of  me,  knowing  we  can't  drink  it  or  even  get  in  it. 

We  drink  our  water  from  the  well  the  old  man  dug  out  years  be- 
fore out  behind  the  melon  shed.  The  water  from  the  well  smells  of 
foul-smelling  metals,  elements  that  seep  into  the  soil  and  spurt  out 
rust-colored  from  our  hoses  and  our  pipes  -  the  cause,  we  believe, 
to  be  the  leech  of  ore  or  iron.  The  leech  in  the  well  water  stains 
all  that  it  touches.  It  stains  our  sinks  and  tubs,  the  food  we  cook, 
the  old  clothes  we  live  in.  It  stains  our  teeth  and  leaves  our  skin 
metal-stinking,  our  hair  coppered  and  brittle.  You  learn  not  to 
breath  when  you  need  to  drink  it.  You  take  it  in  not  looking  and 
breathless. 

The  cats  and  rabbits  lap  at  it. 

We  get  it  down,  or  spit  it  out. 

The  iron  in  the  water  turns  the  old  man's  bourbon  dark  as  ink. 
The  old  man  drinks  his  drink  that  way  anyway,  no  matter  the  odor 
or  the  color  or  the  taste  of  it.  He  sits  out  by  the  pool  at  night,  his 
face  reflected  fluorescent,  drinking  his  black  drink  iced  with  iron- 
colored  ice. 

When  the  pool  is  drained  and  the  bourbon  all  gone,  the  old  man 
drinks  all  that  he  can  find  in  the  old  adobe  house.  He  empties  the 
cabinet  of  the  party  drinks.  He  drinks  his  dead  wife's  fine  wine, 
her  sweet  cordial  drinks,  the  flavoring  she  would  put  in  her  cakes. 
After  all  that  he  finishes  up  what's  in  the  medicine  cabinet,  and 
then  what's  out  in  the  tackroom,  and  anything  else  he  can  find 
anywhere  else  besides  that. 

Son's  looping  a  rope  from  elbow  to  fist,  showing  me  how  it  has  to 
be  done.  The  rope  is  stiff  at  the  gather  for  the  coil  and  you  have  to 
work  it  over  with  a  sharp  turn  of  the  wrist  to  make  it  curl  with  a 
bend  in  it.  You  have  to  loop  it  high  up  over  your  head  with  an  even 
swing  and  throw  your  aim  sharp  and  quick. 

Son  says,  no,  like  this.  He  makes  the  stiff  rope  work  easy  for 
him.  He  says  up  over  and  pull  for  the  head.  He  says  loop  down 
and  time  for  the  feet.  He  loops  the  rope  over  the  sawhorse  and 
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lands  the  rope  under  the  wood  legs.  He  tells  me  to  wait  for  the  tug. 
Now  you,  he  says. 

We  leave  the  corral  and  go  out  to  the  arena  in  the  evening  cool 
down.  Gold  sun  burns  through  the  dust  haze  where  the  land 
meets  the  sky.  We  fill  the  pens  up  with  the  cows  and  filter  them 
through  the  shoots  and  out  of  the  pen  and  on  through.  Most  of  the 
cows  are  too  hot  and  too  dumb,  so  you  have  to  hotshot  them  out 
of  the  pen  and  on  into  the  shoots.  I  put  the  hotshot  to  the  cow 
rump  and  let  the  current  buzz  through  them  and  jump  them 
ahead  to  the  end  gate. 

Son  gives  the  nod  and  I  open  the  gate  latch  and  sidestep 
away  for  the  cow  to  burst  out.  The  old  man  and  Son  shoot  out  on 
horseback  when  I  throw  open  the  gate.  Son's  sorrel  is  first  to 
cross  over  the  line,  and  he  runs  the  horse  out  hard  and  fast 
ahead,  looping  his  rope  up  over  his  head  until  the  sorrel  catches 
up  to  the  cow.  He  tosses  the  rope,  dropping  it  on  over  the  horns  of 
the  cow,  and  reins  his  horse  back  with  a  jerk,  choking  the  rope  up 
on  the  cow's  neck.  The  cow  bawls  loud  and  its  eyes  bulge  out, 
as  the  old  man  runs  alongside  for  the  heel,  swinging  and  then 
looping  the  headed  cow  around  the  back  hoof.  He  ties  on  hard 
and  fast. 

They  drop  out  of  their  saddles  and  stand  firm  on  the  ground, 
letting  the  horses  do  the  work  for  them.  The  horses  prance  back- 
wards both  ways,  stretching  the  ropes  out,  stretching  the  cow  out 
long  and  tight,  stiffening  it  like  it  will  hang  after  butchering.  The 
cow  snots  and  bawls  in  protest.  Son  goes  over  and  unropes  it  and 
we  go  back  to  the  shoots  and  do  it  all  over  again. 

It  is  his  leaving  that  clings  to  me  like  the  dust  on  me,  his  leaving 
that  follows  me  into  my  sleep,  the  words  and  the  images  distorted, 
right  or  wrong,  but  always  worse  at  night.  His  leaving  goes  back 
into  my  waking.  It  settles  into  memory  of  what  isn't  or  wasn't  or 
couldn't  have  been,  but  will  be  because  I  have  seen  it. 

I  run  to  the  front  door  and  get  there  before  Son  does  and  I  get  a 
good  hold  of  his  belt  loops  and  say  all  the  words  I  know  to  say  to 
make  him  stay.  He  takes  my  hold  apart  and  goes  out  the  door,  not 
looking  at  me  to  keep  from  having  to  see  what  he  might  see,  and  I 
watch  him  drive  away  in  the  pickup  truck,  until  the  body  of  earth 
he  leaves  floating  behind  him  disappears  and  is  gone. 

I  sit  with  the  old  man's  old  dog  on  the  porch  step,  letting  my 
legs  get  chigger  bit.  The  old  man  is  in  the  house,  and  no,  I  won't 
go  back  in,  though  I  don't  know  where  to  go.  The  old  man's  old 
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dog  gets  up  and  shakes  and  I  get  up  and  follow  her.  She  takes  us 
out  back  into  the  melon  shed.  Good  dog,  I  say,  going  over  to  the 
watertruck  and  opening  the  door  of  it.  I  give  her  a  boost  up  and  in 
and  she  settles  on  the  seat  in  front  of  the  wheel.  I  settle  my  head 
on  her,  finding  this  bed  a  better  one  than  my  own  to  bed  down  for 
the  night  in. 

The  old  man  left  the  bedroom  wall  pocked  all  up  with  his  buck- 
shot. The  blast  that  he  left  left  a  ringing  in  our  ears.  The  shot  ran 
through  all  the  cool  dark  rooms  of  the  old  adobe  house.  It  bled 
from  the  bedroom,  blew  out  and  down  along  the  hallway,  and 
filled  the  kitchen  and  the  parlor  up.  It  gusted  out  the  open  win- 
dows, rose  in  and  up  the  chimney,  was  swept  beneath  all  the 
doors.  The  shock  was  rocketed  way  out  back  to  the  melon  shed, 
where  it  went  hallowing  through  the  toolhouse.  It  howled  down 
the  dusty  road,  stirred  the  dust  up  in  the  dirt  bare  fields,  and  tor- 
nadoed  into  the  wind.  The  blast  rattled  the  doors  of  the  water- 
truck.  It  pricked  the  ears  up  on  the  old  man's  old  dog.  It  sent  the 
hired  man  running.  It  left  the  Mexicans  stunned. 

We  took  all  of  what  the  old  man  left  us. 

We  lived  in  it,  slept  in  it,  drove  it,  fed  it,  carried  it. 

We  cared  for  it  -  all  of  what  was  left  to  us  as  it  was. 

There  were  no  words  left  to  us  by  the  old  man.  There  were  no  last 
words  to  us,  no  farewell  he  had  to  bid  us,  no  message  for  us  to 
carry  on  with  us.  We  looked  for  his  whys  of  leaving  us  in  his  pock- 
ets. We  looked  for  some  way  of  knowing  to  be  pinned  to  the  bed 
or  dropped  to  the  floor.  We  hoped  for  the  scrawl  of  his  hand  on  a 
mirror,  a  note  tacked  to  a  door,  a  letter  cubbied  somewhere  in 
adobe.  We  looked  through  all  the  cool  dark  rooms  of  the  old  adobe 
house.  We  looked  out  in  all  the  stalls,  all  around  the  corral,  in  the 
grooves  of  the  walls  of  the  tackroom.  We  went  back  out  to  the 
melon  shed  and  searched  from  the  edge  of  the  gully.  We  rum- 
maged throughout  the  toolhouse.  We  eyeballed  every  post  beam 
for  the  old  man's  words  posted.  We  picked  over  shelves  of  studs 
and  pins  and  bolts  for  some  plans  for  us.  We  swept  our  palms 
across  the  dashboard  of  the  watertruck  and  found  nothing  but 
dust.  We  found  nothing  but  an  empty  look  in  the  old  man's  old 
dog's  eyes. 

We  locked  the  toolhouse  up. 

We  used  the  melon  shed  for  shelter. 

We  cemented  the  swimming  pool  in. 


i 


I 
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In  the  haze  of  the  evening  we  sat  out  in  the  melon  shed,  at  the 
edge  of  the  cement  gully,  with  our  legs  hung  over  the  side  of  it.  We 
hung  our  heads  looking  down  into  the  dark  hole  below  us.  We 
breathed  in  lime  and  clay  and  dust. 

We  looked  up  to  a  moonless  sky. 

We  ride  in  the  watertruck  high  up  over  the  road,  looking  each  day 
for  more  water.  We  ride  through  white-hot  swells,  aiming  toward 
some  watery  vision  ahead,  arriving  always  to  nothing  but  heat 
and  dirt.  We  breathe  into  our  bandanas,  our  sleeves,  our  hanker- 
chiefs.  Our  voices  are  dirt  muffled,  our  words  all  an  effort,  our 
cries  gone  bone  dry. 

Our  talk  gave  out  after  the  old  man  died.  We  tossed  the  old 
man's  ashes  into  the  canal  and  watched  them  spiral  into  the  wind. 
The  wind  blew  the  ash  back  at  us  and  into  our  faces,  as  if  the  old 
man  might  have  had  something  to  say  after  all. 

Our  tongues  have  become  whitish  and  thick,  our  breath  offen- 
sive and  hot.  Our  bodies  have  chafed  and  thinned  on  us.  What 
little  sex  we  have  left  between  us  has  turned  sluggish  and  dry. 
We  suck  on  lemons  to  get  the  saliva  back  and  swallow  salt  tablets 
for  salt.  Our  urine  has  turned  murky  and  clotted,  our  skin  sun- 
darkened  and  hard. 

There  is  no  one  to  call. 

No  break  comes  in  the  heat  for  days,  weeks,  months.  Every  day 
is  dazed.  Every  day  is  heat  and  dust.  Every  day  we  are  gauzed  with 
worthless  dirt,  covered  with  more  and  more  layers  of  dust  and  dust 
and  dust,  everything  around  us  in  a  stage  of  decay  or  drying  up. 

Every  day  is  one  more  day  lost. 

What  could  be  done  to  change  it? 

Son  gives  the  hired  man  the  job  of  hotshotting  the  cow  down  the 
pen  shoot  and  we  get  back  out  to  the  arena.  The  hired  man  opens 
the  gate  for  us  at  the  touch  of  a  hat,  and  Son  shoots  out  for  the  head 
of  the  cow,  while  my  horse  pounds  behind  at  the  heels.  Son  throws 
the  rope  and  there  is  a  jolt,  a  punch,  and  why  is  Son's  horse  reel- 
ing and  braking?  Son  is  suddenly  all  arms  and  legs  in  the  air,  a 
cartwheel  spinning,  going  head  first  over  the  head  of  the  horse.  He 
makes  a  thick  grunting  sound  when  he  hits  the  ground,  and  the 
sorrel  topples  and  rolls. 

The  sorrel  is  rising  up  out  of  a  cloud  like  a  vision.  It  steadies  it- 
self before  running  off  freely  and  there  is  an  eeriness  in  the  empti- 
ness of  the  saddle.  I  wait  for  Son  to  come  up  to  a  stand,  but  when 
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the  dust  clears  away  Son  is  spread  out  on  his  face  on  the  ground. 
I  go  over  and  roll  him  onto  his  back  and  see  him  furred  thick  with 
dirt,  and  he  lies  there,  his  mouth  open  and  soundless,  the  breath 
all  sucked  out  of  him.  I  kick  at  him.  Breathe,  I  say.  He  breathes. 
C'mon,  I  say.  He  spits  dirt  spit.  Get  up,  I  say.  All  he  says  is  can't. 

The  hired  man  and  I  pick  Son  up  and  carry  him  out  of  the  arena, 
the  hired  man  at  Son's  head,  me  at  Son's  heels.  Half  way  out  of  the 
arena  we  stop  to  rest,  laying  Son  back  in  the  dirt,  and  he  moans 
and  chokes  and  spits,  and  I  cuss  at  him  for  the  work  he  puts  us 
through.  We  drag  him  the  rest  of  the  way  out  by  his  boots,  getting 
him  out  of  the  arena  and  up  into  the  watertruck.  He  is  layed  out 
straight  in  the  cabfront,  his  head  in  my  lap,  his  legs  in  the  lap  of 
the  hired  man.  We  have  to  perch  Son's  boots  on  the  open  window 
frame,  and  they  poke  out  the  door.  The  hired  man  reaches  across 
for  the  wheel  and  drives  from  over  Son's  legs.  He  starts  to  make 
the  turn  for  town  and  I  tell  him  no,  let's  get  back  to  the  house. 

We  side  the  watertruck  up  to  the  front  porch  and  spread  a  bed- 
spread out  underneath  Son  so  we  can  stretcher  him  out  of  the 
watertruck  and  get  him  up  the  steps.  We're  dragging  him  across 
the  front  porch  with  the  old  man's  old  dog  sniffing  at  him,  and  we 
get  him  through  the  door,  sliding  him  across  the  floor  and  into  the 
cool  dark  parlor  of  the  old  adobe  house.  Son  lies  spread  out  on  the 
parlor  couch,  his  head  tipped  up  with  a  pillow  I  fix  for  him.  He 
tips  his  chin  down  and  sucks  the  water  out  of  a  glass  I  hold  for 
him.  He  takes  the  water  in  too  hard  and  starts  choking  it  back  up 
and  spitting  it  out  until  he  is  crying.  The  old  man's  old  dog  goes 
up  to  Son  and  licks  his  hand  and  his  fingers  and  he  hits  her  with  a 
hard  closed  fist. 

I  hit  Son  back,  only  harder. 

The  land  is  parched,  earth  scorched,  the  color  dun.  It  is  nearly  a 
year  now  since  rain,  and  when  it  comes,  it  comes  hard.  The  rain 
makes  it  dark  as  night  for  days.  When  the  lightening  puts  the 
power  out,  I  light  candles  throughout  the  old  adobe  house,  sur- 
rounding Son  with  flames  to  see  him  by.  He  lies  in  a  deep  sleep  in 
the  parlor,  appearing  ready  for  sacrifice  or  resurrection  or  some- 
thing mystical  or  unexplainable.  I  walk  around  in  damp  clothes, 
steaming,  gathering  flashlights,  the  old  man's  buck-knife,  duct- 
tape,  buckets.  The  house  swells  up  -  you  can  smell  it  -  making  the 
doors  stick,  and  taking  all  my  might  to  open  them. 

The  rain  sprays  hard  as  bullet  pellets  on  the  tin  roof  of  the 
melon  shed.  Streams  of  water  break  through  the  burnt  holes 
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and  seared  grooves  of  the  tin  roof.  Water  seams  its  way  into  the 
watertruck.  It  pools  into  the  cement  gully,  the  toolhouse,  the 
fields.  The  furrows  of  the  old  lemon  groves  brim  over,  uprooting 
and  felling  the  splindled  trees.  Bared  acres  fill  and  surround  the 
old  adobe  house  in  a  delta  of  water  and  mud.  The  ditches  swell 
and  overflow  and  the  canal  runs  as  hard  and  quick  as  a  great  river 
does,  taking  drowned  animals  and  pieces  of  equipment  with  it. 
The  rain  washes  away  the  layers  and  layers  of  dust.  It  washes 
away  the  caked-on  sod,  the  crust,  the  decay.  It  washes  through  the 
gully  of  the  melon  shed,  flows  out  over  the  rim  of  the  well,  out  into 
the  ditches,  on  through  the  canals.  It  channels  all  the  mud  and  the 
dirt  back  toward  the  coast  and  farther  on  down  into  Mexico. 

The  hired  man  holds  Son  from  under  both  of  his  arms  for  me  so  I 
can  peel  the  dungarees  off.  Son  smells  of  sweat  and  urine  and  his 
flesh  is  red  and  swelled  where  the  dungarees  have  chewed  into 
him,  and  blisters  pucker  around  the  rawed  skin  of  the  hips.  I  wash 
him  -  his  reddened  chest,  his  bloated  face,  his  hard  and  swollen 
belly.  I  brush  his  teeth,  his  hair  for  him.  I  move  his  legs  for  him  and 
roll  him  over  and  rub  horse  ointment  over  the  sores  on  his  back- 
side. I  prop  him  with  pillows  behind  his  neck  and  back,  and  in  be- 
tween his  useless  legs.  Morning  and  night,  I  will  turn  him  to  face 
the  other  way. 

He  lies  in  the  parlor  in  a  gibber.  He  is  made  up  of  words  you  Ve 
never  heard,  sentences  that  come  from  a  lost  place  or  a  bruised 
piece  of  his  mind.  A  garble  rises  out  of  his  throat,  from  somewhere 
deep  inside  him.  I  lay  my  hand  on  his  arm  and  feel  his  flesh  cool 
and  sticky.  I  can  feel  death  pulsing  through  his  veins,  see  it  seed- 
ing in  the  marrow,  the  bulbs  and  the  lobes.  It  seeps  out  of  him  with 
the  stench  that  leaves  from  his  pores. 

I  lay  awake  in  my  bed  in  the  quiet  ticking  of  the  nightclock 
with  my  eyes  open  and  gauged  to  the  night.  Son  lay  out  in  the 
parlor,  moaning  in  his  delirium.  The  old  man's  old  dog  lay  in  the 
bed  next  to  me  and  she  whines  in  her  sleep.  Her  haunches  jerk 
and  her  limbs  twitch  and  growls  roll  out  from  low  in  her  belly. 
She  gives  the  start  of  barks  and  I  pet  her  to  break  the  bad  dream 
for  her. 

My  gaze  moves  steady  through  the  room  to  keep  my  eyes  from 
making  things  in  front  of  me  up.  I  watch  for  the  cast  shadows  of 
strangers,  for  the  flicker  behind  a  shade.  Night  moths  flutter  over- 
head in  the  lamp  globe,  and  I  listen  to  them  as  they  wing  them- 
selves to  their  deaths. 
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The  hired  man  and  I  go  out  and  haul  away  the  ruin  from  the  storm 
after  all  the  water  has  drained  off  and  soaked  into  the  land.  We 
haul  the  trailer  wreck  and  all  the  fallen  trees  out,  clearing  the 
groves  of  broken  limbs  and  stumps.  We  treat  the  horses'  mildewed 
hooves.  We  bury  drowned  cats  and  chickens,  toss  limp  snakes  and 
stiff  rodents  from  the  road  off  into  the  canal.  We  toss  everything 
worth  nothing  into  the  canal,  not  leaving  time  for  more  rot  to  set 
in.  We  throw  the  junk  in  and  watch  it  bob  before  whatever  it  is  or 
was  is  sunk.  We  watch  the  scrap  that  doesn't  sink  float  off  like  a 
body  does. 

Most  of  the  rest  that's  left  around  here,  I  sell  to  the  hired  man.  I 
sell  him  the  watertruck,  the  mare,  the  bay,  the  sorrel,  and  the 
pinto,  along  with  all  the  cows,  the  hotshot  to  poke  them  with,  and 
the  rest  of  the  feed  that's  left.  The  hired  man  buys  the  saddles  from 
me,  the  bridle  and  the  reins,  the  ropes  and  the  spurs.  I  sell  him  the 
old  man's  old  shotgun  and  throw  the  old  man's  boots  in  for  free. 
He  takes  the  old  man's  old  dog  too.  He  hands  me  a  rubberbanded 
wad  of  bills  and  I  give  him  my  father's  address  where  he  should 
send  the  rest  to. 

Son  flails  his  arms  at  me.  I  force  the  cup  between  his  teeth  and 
he  spits  the  water  back  out.  I  rub  his  back  to  get  the  blood  to  come 
to  the  surface  and  the  flesh  sloughs  at  my  touch.  He  is  a  mottle  of 
bleed  spots.  There  is  a  yellowy  paste  seeping  out  of  the  cracks  in 
his  skin.  My  stomach  rolls  at  the  smell  of  him. 

The  air  is  almost  delicate.  The  rain  has  drowned  the  wind  and 
cleared  the  sky.  You  can  see  foothills  miles  ahead  out  on  the  hori- 
zon, spread  out  like  dormant  animals  of  some  kind.  Jets  rocket  up 
above  our  heads,  leaving  the  sky  bannered  white.  Small  birds  nest 
again  in  the  porch  beams.  There  are  stars  to  see  at  night. 

The  day  is  clear  enough  to  bring  a  day  back  from  somewhere 
long  ago.  Where  was  it  I  was?  When  was  it  I  was  there?  The  day 
is  a  place  I  have  been,  or  maybe  have  never  been,  but  I  long  to 
be  there,  wherever  it  is  or  was  -  in  the  before  this,  or  the  be- 
yond this  -  in  a  place  I  know  and  don't  know,  a  place  clear  to  me 
and  not  clear  at  all  -  though  anywhere  but  here  where  I  am,  this 
I  know. 

I  drive  on  in  the  watery  light  and  don't  look  back.  The  old  man's 
old  dog  trails  along  side  of  the  pickup  until  I  turn  onto  Old  Border 
Road,  and  then  she  is  gone  from  sight.  Son  is  on  his  back  in  the  bed 
of  the  truck  covered  over  with  an  old  tarpaulin,  the  ends  tucked 
under  his  head  and  his  boots  to  keep  from  coming  loose.  The  tar- 
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paulin  billows  as  soon  as  I  get  onto  the  highway.  It  gets  lifted  into 
the  wind  and  is  set  adrift  over  the  road  before  it  floats  off  and  into 
the  sandhills. 

I  pass  the  ghost  of  an  old  airfield  and  the  carcass  of  an  old  air- 
plane that  lies  blazing  in  the  sun.  Farther  on  down  the  highway, 
we  pass  the  Old  Border  Prison,  deserted  but  still  linked  by  poles 
and  fence  and  barbs  of  looped  wire.  We  ride  through  the  flat  land 
of  cholla  and  prickly  pear,  on  into  the  dunes,  then  up  and  through 
the  foothills,  passing  outcrops  of  bubbled  rocks  and  boulder  fields 
that  are  spray-painted  with  Mexican  names.  The  pickup  truck 
climbs  in  a  slow  chug  into  the  high  country  of  scrub  pine  and 
sagebrush  and  I  drive  on  until  we  get  to  the  place  where  the  road 
goes  two  ways. 

Desert  plants  flower  in  neat  patches  of  dirt  in  the  lot  I  pull  the 
pickup  truck  into.  Through  the  wide  double  doors  of  the  building 
I  make  a  shapeless  figure  out  inside  and  I  gesture  in  that  direction 
to  please  come  toward  mine.  I  climb  into  the  back  of  the  pickup 
and  pick  Son's  head  up  -  heavy  as  dead  weight  -  and  I  try  to 
get  his  mouth  up  toward  the  waterjug  to  make  him  take  some 
water.  He  chokes  and  spits.  I  wipe  his  face  with  a  bandana  and 
then  cover  his  face  over  with  it  and  look  away,  waiting  for  the  wide 
doors  to  spring  open  and  for  someone  to  come  for  us.  Two  men 
come  through  the  door  and  walk  our  way,  one  old,  one  young  - 
wouldn't  you  know  it  -  and  I  stand  back  and  let  them  get  Son  out 
of  the  pickup  and  I  watch  them  wheel  Son  back  through  the  doors 
that  open  and  close  on  their  own.  I  trail  behind  at  the  men's  heels, 
following  them  into  the  lobby,  where  I  stay,  letting  them  take  Son 
down  the  long  hallway  without  me,  until  they  turn  a  corner  and 
are  gone. 

There  are  papers  they  put  before  me  before  leaving. 

I  write  my  name. 
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Steve  Gehrke 


Self  Portrait  with  Cataracts 

Work  of  the  eyes  is  done,  now 
Go  and  do  heart-work 
On  all  the  images  imprisoned  within 
-Rilke 


Because,  by  now,  art  gives  his  own  loss 

back  to  him,  camouflaged 
as  beauty,  because  the  self,    , 

distilled,  echoes  back 
through  harbor  stone  and  lily, 

through  rose-arch 
and  wisteria,  he  paints,  finally, 

himself  retreating 
into  the  foxholes  of  his  eyes, 

his  whole  face  smudged 
beneath  the  cataract's  gleam, 

drowning  in  the  broth  light, 
one  eye  covered  completely 

when  he  paints, 
the  other  planetary  in  the  atmospheric 

glass,  his  monocle, 
gold-rimmed,  radiating  scowl-lines 

around  the  eye,  so  that  when 
he  places  the  canvas  on  the  floor 

as  if  to  look  on  a  landscape, 
he  sees,  among  the  white-tipped  reeds 

and  the  bridge-line 
frowning  across  the  wrinkles 

of  the  face,  two  birds 
where  the  eyes  had  been, 

their  feathers  tucked  in. 
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heads  bowed,  not  moving  at  all, 

though  their  feet  paddle 
desperately  beneath.  Hovering 

like  that  -  ethereal, 
not  a  self,  but  a  wave 

curled  up  out  of  the  self, 
so  its  reflection  is  its  source  -  he  feels 

a  storm  break  inside 
his  face  as  a  light  mist  rises 

from  the  paint,  the  way, 
years  earlier,  the  ground  floor 

abandoned  to  the  flood, 
he  stood,  upstairs,  watching  torn 

leaves  smeared  across 
the  water,  violent  and  seductive, 

like  the  trail  of  clothes 
across  a  bedroom  floor,  although  - 

he  remembers  remembering 
this  -  it  was  February,  so  that  he 

was  watching,  not  leaves, 
but  the  ruins  of  his  own  uprooted 

garden,  a  flotilla 
of  marguerites  and  bellflower, 

processional  of  blue 
thistle,  pink  sumac,  Alice, 

behind  him,  shivering 
in  the  bed,  feverish,  leukemia 

passing  through  her, 
poisonous  as  color  through  a  leaf, 

the  hook  of  each  breath 
unstitching  something  inside 

of  her,  as  if  she  were  becoming 
the  rattle  in  the  shutters, 

as  if  she  were  slowly  turning 
herself  into  the  window 

he  was  gazing  through. 
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SO  that  he  knew,  even  then, 

that  he  would  never 
not  be  looking  through  her, 

each  morning  in  the  mirror, 
his  face  laid  on  top  of  her  face. 

When  she  died,  he  prayed, 
one  night,  for  whatever  comes 

to  lean  down  over  him 
and  pluck  the  flowers  of  his  sight. 

Going  blind,  he  imagined, 
was  a  way  to  feel  her 

leaving  him  again,  as  his  first 
wife  had,  his  whole  life  now 

like  a  fist  loosening  from 
around  the  moment  of  his  birth. 

But  the  hand  keeps 
longing  for  the  weight 

of  the  amputated  brush, 
and  his  hand,  like  a  moth  freed, 

finally,  from  the  candle  wax 
of  grief,  would  unfurl  - 

for  his  lilies,  for  his  own  spirit 
weaved  through  the  trellis 

of  the  body  -  each  stroke 
from  the  raemory  of  tendons, 

of  light,  as  now,  leaning  down 
to  darken  out  the  eyes, 

he  remembers,  at  the  window 
again  that  night,  seeing, 

on  the  surface,  like  a  tiny 
lighthouse  tumbled  from 

the  shore,  the  lantern 
he  had  hung  one  morning 

in  a  tree,  still  lit,  the  severed 
branch  holding  it  up  above 

the  waves.  And  how  later. 
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when  she  grew  silent,  he  held 
a  small  mirror  just  above 

her  mouth,  then  swiped,  almost 
thoughtlessly,  a  finger 

through  the  breath 

he'd  captured  on  the  glass. 


Susan  Aizenberg 


To  Vishniac 


Images  in  this  poem  are  occasioned  by  photographs  in  Roman  Vishniac's 
A  Vanished  World. 


If  only  they'd  been  purely  souls,  saints, 
or  like  the  ditch  weed  thriving 
against  the  ghetto  wall,  could  have  survived 
on  air  and  sunlight  alone.  You  knew 

from  the  first  graffiti  shrieking  in  the  alleys, 
the  posters  erupting  on  courtyard  paling 
and  tidy  storefronts.  Support  Equality  and  Peace, 
Vote  for  Hitler,  all  over  your  beloved  Berlin, 

the  corner  bakery's  window  display 
changed  from  dark  loaves  and  sweet  cakes 
to  what  looked  like  antique  radio 
antennas,  devices  for  measuring  skulls, 

sorting  Gypsies  from  Mongrels  and  Jews, 
Mongrels  and  Jews  from  Aryans, 
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your  neighbors  queueing  up  to  certify  pure 
lineage,  that  already  they  were  ghosts. 


Faces  framed  in  basement  windows, 

shoeless  children  and  old  men  peer  out  at  streets 

they  cannot  enter.  A  cobbler  idles  beside 
his  empty  bench.  A  young  man, 

homeless,  carries  all  he  owns  in  a  paper  sack. 
Your  ancestors,  and  mine,  Roman, 

a  book  of  photographs  I  now  hold  in  my  lap. 
Smuggled  Leica  hidden  in  your  coat, 

you  shot  these  ordinary  stories 

of  the  vanished  Jews  of  Warsaw,  1936. 

Here,  the  shades  of  peddlars  pace,  out  of  habit, 
or  frail  hope,  behind  bare  stalls.  Here, 

a  lucky  porter  dozes  on  the  splintered 
crate  he's  mule  to,  boots  held  tight  against 

his  chest.  A  bearded  Rabbi  listens 

as  his  student,  a  boy  so  thin  he  might  be  ten 

or  seventeen,  makes  his  case  for  an  ess  tog, 
an  eating  day,  one  more  meal  a  week, 

to  make  three.  Your  ancestors,  and  mine, 
Roman,  though  strange  even  to  us 
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in  their  fur  hats  and  medieval  cloaks, 
their  queer  tongues  -  the  Yiddish 

they  made  of  fractured  Russian,  German, 

and  Polish  their  only  country,  the  ancient  Hebrew 

prayers  they  chanted,  davening,  the  tranced 
rocking  and  keening,  mumbled  or  shouted 

songs  offered  up  to  a  nameless  God 
who'd  never  shown  them  favor  or  mercy  - 

marking  them  foreign  wherever  they  fled. 
I  wanted,  you  write,  at  least  to  save  their  faces. 


No  photograph  records  the  Rabbi's  answer. 
The  caption  tells  us  that  the  boy, 

though  promising  -  even  there, 
they  spoke  of  promise  - 

could  not  study,  that  he  thought  only  of  food. 
You  did  not  photograph  the  Rabbi's 

Yes,  the  boy  fallen,  having  fainted 
in  relief.  One  arm  raised,  palm  up, 

he's  forever  caught  in  eloquence,  articulate 
gesture,  his  sharp,  familiar  profile 

my  son's  or  yours,  lively  as  a  bird's. 
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Rebecca  Bednarz 

After  Harry  Callahan's  Photograph 
"Eleanor  and  Barbara,  Lake  Michigan, 
C.1953" 

Like  any  dream, 

there  was  water,  barely  wake, 
and  nothing  more  compelling  than  a  mother 

and  child  (the  swimmer  at  left  is  wading  out 
of  sight).  Not  deep,  the  lake  where  they  stand  reaches 
the  young  girl's  shoulders  and  Eleanor's  hip. 

Their  two  reflections  rest  on  the  surface,  vinegar  in  oil, 

dark  pools,  liquid  on  liquid.  No  sun,  clouds 
only  if  you  lay  your  cheek  against  the  print,  eye-level 

with  the  grey  horizon  line.  Looking,  I'm  planted 
in  the  shallows,  silt  drifting  around  my  ankles, 
around  the  stones,  along  the  beach.  This  could  be 

Plum  Island  or  Katama  Beach  where,  in  time,  they  would  return 

to  me  as  an  aunt  and  cousin,  friends,  strangers 
on  the  blanket  next  to  mine.  Here  is  a  family  of  three, 

water  held  in  by  land,  a  square  image  produced  by 
the  father's  aperture.  Would  I  want  this 
again  myself?  Only  the  feeling  of  being 

unconcerned  and  looked  after, 

only  the  hand  that  doesn't  slip  away, 
the  water  that  cannot  be  held. 
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Laziness 

I  don't  believe  the  clouds 

are  filled  with  rain. 

The  mailman  hasn't  any 

bad  news.  Sitting  out 

in  the  backyard 

early  every  morning 

I  have  come 

to  understand  the  constancy 

of  summer's  pulse  - 

by  keeping  a  safe  distance. 

But  this  still-life 

isn't  still  - 

a  wasp  is  dancing 

with  my  Anjou  pear,  a  row 

of  fire  ants  has  underlined 

several  sentences 

in  Their  Eyes  Were 

Watching  God. 

Tell  me  again  - 

which  year  didn't 

the  apple  tree  bloom? 

I  am  waiting 

like  a  dog  for  a  change 

of  wind,  an  angle 

of  light,  a  love-feeling 

for  you  I  cannot  stifle,  but  you 

needn't  come  any  closer  - 

the  weight  of  the  two  of  us 

would  break  this  old  chair. 
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Anne  Keefe 


Lemon  Light 

Joseph  Beuys,  Capri-Batterie,  1985 

In  the  Boston  MFA  there's  a  strange  lemon 

with  a  plug  and  light-bulb  attached.  It  rests  on  its  side, 

so  that  the  bulb's  bulb  and  the  lemon's  bulb 

form  a  cartoonish  'U  inside  the  glass  museum  cube. 

At  the  time,  we  talked  about  what  makes  art  and  laughed 
and  now  I'm  angry  with  myself  for  only  noticing 
how  the  dimpled  rind  swelled  around  the  metal, 
the  yellow-to-green-to-blue  mold  and  crust  crawling  up 

each  prong  into  the  black  socket.  Because, 

as  it  turns  out,  there  was  a  whole  philosophy 

inside  that  lemon.  The  acid  working  as  a  galvanic  battery 

that  could  bring  to  light  a  new  world  in  60  watt  doses. 

Inside  that  lemon,  inside  the  delicate  honeycomb 
of  the  multitudes,  was  infinite  translucent  energy, 
living  in  pulp,  the  cells  holding  force  like  spaces  between 
nerves  of  an  insect's  wing.  Like  a  net  for  the  acid's  heat. 

And  warmth  was  what  he  wanted,  lying  there 

in  La  Certosa,  his  lungs  failing  him  and  beauty 

failing  him.  What  can  the  body  do  but  lose  its  charge, 

as  it  rests  in  the  sun,  coming  up  with  ways  to  make  us  smile. 
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Bonnard  at  the  Phillips 

This  impish  face,  a  child  laughing, 

a  sound  bouncing  through  the  museum  rooms, 

rolls  itself  into  a  ball  of  string,  red,  chases 

a  black  cat  into  the  fireplace  -  it  hasn't  held 

a  fire  for  years  now,  but  a  girl  lived  here, 

she  sang  and  counted  the  one-inch  tiles, 

drew  pictures  in  the  soot  -  here,  it  hardly 

matters  that  the  black  dog  is  brown,  and  anyway, 

the  cat  hides,  watching  the  red  slither  through 

canvas  and  into  the  sun:  the  sun  shines  on  a  garden 

in  the  south  of  France,  and  a  nanny  follows 

the  boy  playing  with  his  stick  and  hoop  spinning, 

spinning  into  the  yellow  wheel  of  an  omnibus, 

this  time  in  winter,  behind  a  woman  who  walks 

the  streets  of  Paris  against  the  wind,  her  scarf 

lonely  and  high  in  the  air,  held  high  in  the  air 

like  the  smooth  black  leg  of  a  dancer's  stocking, 

a  poster,  it  would  have  been  everywhere 

bending  against  the  blue  -  a  calm  shadow,  lamp 

shade,  filling  the  brown  table  beneath,  just 

the  simple  brown  and  a  dish  of  cherries,  each 

red  globe  with  a  swirl  of  blue  at  the  center, 

a  sound,  like  a  cry  or  sometimes  like  laughter. 


Kathryn  Ma 


For  Sale  By  Owner 


A  sign  has  appeared  in  our  front  yard.  For  Sale  By  Owner,  white 
letters  on  stiff  red  cardboard,  tacked  to  a  wooden  pole  and  ham- 
mered into  the  grass  by  my  father.  He  has  written  our  telephone 
number  into  the  blank  space  on  the  bottom  of  the  sign,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  it  -  the  wobbly  sign,  the  careful  black  num- 
bers, the  clear  plastic  sheeting  stapled  by  my  mother  so  autumn 
rains  won't  run  the  ink  -  has  a  whiff  of  shame  about  it.  There's 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  though.  I  don't  know  why  I  feel  embar- 
rassed. We're  going  to  California.  My  father  has  got  a  promotion. 
Our  ticket  up  and  out  -  that's  what  my  parents  say  behind  closed 
doors. 

I  like  the  place  we  live  in.  A  small  town  out  the  Philadelphia 
mainline.  It's  the  early  sixties,  something  is  stirring,  but  our  little 
neighborhood  hasn't  been  touched.  From  the  road,  we  look  no 
different  from  all  the  other  families  around  us.  Our  house  is 
red  brick  with  black  shutters.  The  driveway  runs  straight,  with  a 
basketball  hoop  for  my  older  brother  and  me.  Yew  bushes  line 
the  path  to  our  front  door.  We  have  a  red  metal  flag  to  raise  and 
lower  on  our  mailbox.  I'm  ten;  I  feel  it  keenly,  and  my  family  is 
.Chinese  -  there's  no  way  around  that  -  but  we've  been  welcome 
here  all  the  same. 

I  have  a  pack  of  friends;  they're  all  envious.  They  want  to  be  go- 
ing to  California.  It  seems  a  joke,  that  we're  moving  to  Los  Ange- 
les. To  palm  trees  and  Hollywood  and  Disneyland.  They  punch 
me  for  that,  roll  me  in  the  dirt.  We  scrabble  for  hand-holds,  trip  the 
ones  just  getting  to  their  feet.  When  we  come  up  for  air,  we  laugh 
at  Wally  Mitchell,  who  has  weeds  in  his  red  hair  that  make  him 
look  like  a  farmer.  Farmer  Mitchell,  we  start  to  call  him.  It  makes 
him  mad,  so  we  link  arms  and  chant  that  at  him  all  the  way  down 
the  block.  It's  his  turn  today,  but  tomorrow  it  will  be  somebody 
else's.  The  gang  keeps  track;  nobody  is  the  victim  for  long.  I  belong 
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here,  I  know  it,  and  my  parents  are  wrong  to  think  that  we're  bet- 
ter than  this. 

Once,  only  once,  did  something  bad  happen.  It  wasn't  scary, 
only  unpleasant.  It  might  have  been  one  of  my  gang  who  did  it,  or 
one  of  my  brother's  friends  -  he's  sixteen.  We  had  a  little  statue 
that  came  with  the  house;  he  stood  at  the  end  of  our  driveway.  A 
riding  jockey,  with  a  red  cap  and  striped  pants,  lifting  a  lantern  in 
his  curled  hand.  It  was  hard  to  tell  if  he  was  a  boy  or  a  man.  My  fa- 
ther didn't  like  it,  said  it  wasn't  meant  for  an  ordinary  neighbor- 
hood, a  cramped  little  house  like  ours,  but  my  mother  wouldn't  let 
him  remove  it.  I'll  give  him  a  coat  of  paint,  then,  said  my  father, 
and  he  painted  the  hands,  the  grinning  face,  the  feet  bright  white, 
with  a  brand  new  can  of  paint  he  bought  at  the  hardware  store. 
And  the  very  next  day,  someone  painted  slanty  eyes  across  the 
whitened  face  of  our  happy  jockey. 

Okay,  said  my  mother,  her  own  eyes  narrowed.  Take  it  to  the 
junkyard.  She  hurried  back  into  the  house. 

It  was  only  a  joke,  my  brother  and  I  protested.  We  found  it 
funny,  because  our  friends  thought  it  so,  but  our  father's  silence  as 
he  loaded  the  little  statue  into  the  trunk  of  the  Pontiac  shut  down 
our  explanations.  It  was  our  parents  who  couldn't  see  the  humor. 
We  knew  nobody  meant  us  any  harm. 

In  fact,  it's  their  fault.  They  go  out  of  their  way  to  be  different. 
My  mother  especially  makes  it  a  point.  She  sends  my  father  to  the 
city,  sometimes  Philadelphia,  sometimes  New  York,  to  China- 
town, to  buy  ingredients.  She  cooks  for  two  days  -  eggrolls,  won- 
tons,  mein  noodles  -  Peter  and  I  eat  as  fast  as  we  can  sneak  it.  Then 
she  and  my  father  put  up  the  green  card  table  and  the  red  one  and 
invite  everybody  in.  My  father  pours  the  drinks;  the  neighbors 
stuff  their  mouths  full.  Wives  sing  my  mother's  name  across  the 
crowded  room.  Their  husbands  put  their  arms  around  her  waist. 
She  flaps  her  hands,  turns  their  compliments  away.  It  feels  like  a 
circus,  the  noisy  house,  the  people  all  clapping,  and  my  parents 
like  performers  doing  their  tricks  onstage. 

A  sign  has  gone  up  in  my  classroom,  too.  My  teacher,  Mr. 
Franklin,  has  covered  the  big  black-rimmed  IBM  clock  with  a 
poster  that  says,  "time  passes,  will  you?"  So  we  can't  see  how 
long  till  recess  or  lunch  or  the  end  of  the  day.  Mr.  Franklin  is  a  Ne- 
gro. My  mother  isn't  happy  about  that. 

But  I  can't  take  my  eyes  off  Mr.  Franklin.  He's  a  big  man,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  large  hands  that  are  very  pink  on  one  side. 
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His  fingernails  are  clean  and  smooth.  He  wears  a  gray  suit  or  a 
brown  one,  with  a  skinny  tie  and  a  silver  tie  clip.  The  tie  clip  looks 
like  my  father's,  except  it's  plain  where  my  father's  is  marked  with 
a  symbol  which  he  told  me  means  that  he's  an  educated  man. 

Mr.  Franklin  does  things  different.  He  doesn't  ask  anyone  can 
he  change  the  rules.  He  lets  me  read  anything  I  want  to  read,  and 
he  whips  any  boy  who  makes  a  ruckus.  I  don't  spare  the  rod,  he 
told  us  right  off  the  bat.  What's  that,  spare  the  rod,  only  Eddie  An- 
drews knew,  whose  mother  is  a  Baptist.  On  the  playground,  Ed- 
die told  us  that  we  better  look  out  for  a  beating. 

All  the  other  teachers  at  Pennwood  Elementary  are  women. 
Mr.  Franklin  can  do  what  he  wants. 

The  first  time  one  of  us  gets  a  whipping,  I  make  sure  I'm  well 
out  of  the  way.  Gregory  Smith  is  goofing  off  near  the  windows, 
and  Mr.  Franklin  grabs  him  by  the  shirt  collar  and  hauls  him  to  the 
boys'  bathroom.  No  warning,  he  just  grabs  him  and  goes.  He  has 
Gregory  in  one  hand  and  a  yardstick  in  the  other.  They  come  back 
ten  minutes  later.  I'm  back  in  my  seat  by  now,  and  the  whole  class 
is  quiet.  Gregory  wipes  his  eyes  and  his  nose  and  sits  right  down. 
Mr.  Franklin  leans  the  yardstick  up  against  the  chalkboard:  one 
end  is  broken  off.  We  find  it  on  the  bathroom  floor  at  recess. 

Gregory  tells  his  parents,  but  they  don't  show  up  at  school,  be- 
cause Gregory's  father  uses  his  belt  on  his  children.  And  the  next 
day,  Mr.  Franklin  hauls  somebody  else  to  the  bathroom.  Buddy 
Flintock,  who's  a  Negro  too.  Buddy  breaks  the  other  end  of  the 
yardstick.  So  now  we  all  know  that  Mr.  Franklin  plays  fair. 

"I  hereby  give  my  permission  for  Charley  Wu  to  take  any  book 
he  wants  out  of  the  library,"  says  the  note  I  keep  in  my  desk.  It's 
signed  by  Mr.  Franklin.  The  librarian  works  her  mouth  the  first 
time  she  reads  it.  She  pinches  her  lips  like  she's  a  sick  old  lady 
who  doesn't  want  what's  on  the  spoon  they're  pushing  between 
her  teeth.  I  open  the  books  to  get  her  to  stamp  them.  John  Stein- 
beck, Samuel  Clemens.  She  says  that  Mr.  Franklin  hasn't  got  any 
right.  It's  she  who  runs  the  library,  not  some  fifth  grade  teacher. 
"Fifth  grade"  -  I  think  she  means  something  else.  She  stamps  the 
books  anyway.  She's  afraid  if  she  doesn't,  he'll  come  through  those 
doors  himself. 

Why  doesn't  my  mother  like  Mr.  Franklin?  It's  not  me  who's 
getting  the  beatings.  My  father  doesn't  listen  to  her  when  she  com- 
plains. Charley  is  learning,  is  all  he  says.  My  brother  asks,  does  he 
play  the  radio  when  he's  in  there  during  recess?  I  go  back  into  the 
classroom  one  day  to  check.  Yes,  I  tell  my  brother,  he  plays  it  loud. 
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Hillbilly  music.  It's  just  a  joke  I'm  telling.  Mr.  Franklin  was  in  there 
grading  papers. 

Twenty-three  five  is  how  much  our  house  costs.  The  number  puz- 
zles me.  I  don't  know  where  the  zeroes  are  supposed  to  go.  I  hear 
my  mother  telling  Mrs.  Dalton,  our  neighbor.  Twenty-three  five. 
I  think  we  should  have  an  agent,  but  Robert  insists  on  doing  it 
himself. 

There  will  be  other  Chinese  people  in  Los  Angeles,  says  Peter. 
We're  in  the  woods,  searching  for  box  turtles  next  to  the  creek. 
Aunt  Betty  is  there,  for  one. 

Who  cares,  I  say.  None  of  our  friends  will  be  there. 

Mother  cares.  Father  cares  too. 

They're  stupid,  I  tell  him.  They  make  a  big  deal  out  of  nothing. 

Twenty-two  seven,  my  mother  tells  my  father.  Or  get  the  agent; 
he'll  sell  it  fast  enough. 

Be  patient,  says  my  father.  It  just  went  on  the  market. 

Betty  has  found  a  ranch  house  she  wants  us  to  come  out 
and  see. 

My  father  says,  I  can  sell  it  myself.  We'll  need  a  new  car  to  drive 
all  the  way  out  west. 

Now  I  feel  bad,  hoping  nobody  wants  to  buy  it.  If  there  were  a 
buyer,  my  mother  would  leave  my  father  alone. 

He  does  things  for  Peter  and  me.  Twice  a  month,  he  takes  us  to 
the  city  to  do  what  rich  people  do.  We  go  hear  an  orchestra,  or  see 
a  boring  play  -  no  music,  just  talking  -  or  watch  people  dance,  or 
listen  to  the  piano. 

I  wish  he'd  stop  trying  to  make  us  better. 

I've  got  tickets  for  this  Saturday,  he  says.  Only  three  tickets, 
because  they  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Mother  seems  happy  that  she 
doesn't  have  to  go.  It's  the  ballet  again,  to  see  some  Russians.  I 
can't  stay  home  though  my  gang  is  asking. 

We  hurry  from  Perm  Station  to  the  bus  to  the  street.  There's  no 
time  for  dinner;  he  lets  us  get  a  sandwich  from  the  Automat, 
which  we  love,  and  a  huge  piece  of  lemon  meringue  pie  which 
wriggles  on  the  plate  like  a  wagging  pet.  I  am  tired  before  the  bal- 
let begins.  My  father  leans  forward;  Peter  and  I  sag  back.  The 
people  dance  on  and  on  and  on,  mostly  girls  in  stiff  skirts  waving 
their  arms  up  and  down.  Once  in  a  while,  a  man  jumps  out  and 
carries  a  girl  around.  We're  way  up  in  the  balcony,  and  it's  hot.  I 
sleep  before  intermission. 
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He's  up  next,  says  Father,  checking  his  program.  He's  bought 
me  a  Coca-Cola  so  I  can't  say  that  I  want  to  go  home. 

Rudolf  something-Russian.  He  tells  me  again,  but  as  soon  as  he 
says  it,  I  can't  remember  the  name. 

Mr.  Rudolf  dances,  and  everybody  roars.  He  jumps  a  lot.  He 
spins.  I  sleep  near  the  end;  my  father  has  to  wake  me.  It's  past  mid- 
night when  we  get  home,  but  my  mother  has  left  the  lights  on  so 
the  whole  house  is  blazing.  She  argues  when  my  father  tells  her 
not  to  waste  money.  What's  a  few  dollars  next  to  my  personal 
safety?  It's  the  only  way  I  can  get  to  sleep.  Mrs.  Dalton  told  me  that 
just  two  blocks  over,  a  house  was  robbed  and  all  the  lamps  broken. 
People  from  the  city,  says  my  mother  with  meaning.  This  neigh- 
borhood is  changing.  We've  got  to  get  out. 

Here  is  how  my  mother  and  Mr.  Franklin  meet. 

I  don't  want  to  move,  I  burst  out  one  day,  to  Mr.  Franklin,  in  the 
classroom  during  recess.  He  lets  me  come  in  for  extra  math  work 
when  I  want.  My  parents  say  we  have  to  go  to  California.  I  like  it 
here,  but  they  won't  listen. 

You're  moving? 

I  nod. 

He  looks  at  me  for  a  while  -  maybe  he's  sorry  I'm  leaving?  Only 
Wally  Mitchell  is  better  than  me  at  math  -  then  he  takes  a  big 
breath  and  looks  back  down  at  his  work.  Got  to  go  with  the  folks, 
he  says.  He's  telling  me  to  be  manly.  Got  to  go  where  the  work  is. 
He  looks  up  again.  Your  dad  get  a  new  job? 

I  nod.  I  look  at  his  broad  chest  and  settle  my  shoulders  an  inch. 

What  about  your  house?  he  asks. 

I  guess  it's  for  sale,  I  say. 

How  much  are  they  asking? 

I  don't  know  what  it  means,  but  twenty-three  five,  I  say. 

He  thinks  about  that  for  a  moment. 

How  many  bedrooms? 

Two,  and  a  den.  And  a  kitchen  with  a  window  and  a  living 
room  for  parties.  And  a  yard,  I  say,  because  now  I  see  a  way  to  do 
something  nice  for  Mr.  Franklin,  who's  the  best  teacher  I've  ever 
had,  and  for  my  father,  who  has  promised  my  mother  that  he  can 
sell  the  house  by  himself. 

Two  bedrooms. 

And  a  den.  You  should  come  see  it. 

I  might  just  do  that. 

You  could  come  this  weekend. 
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He  writes  down  our  address,  then  he  tells  me  it's  his  turn  to 
pick  somebody  to  lead  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  He's  talking 
about  the  all-school  assembly.  Everybody  gathered  in  the  gym, 
and  one  kid  up  on  stage  all  by  himself  with  the  flag.  I  show  him 
how  straight  I  can  stand  with  my  hand  on  my  heart.  You  lead  us 
on  Monday,  then,  says  Mr.  Franklin.  I  race  out  the  door,  looking 
for  Peter.  I  mean  to  tell  him  about  Monday,  the  all-school  assem- 
bly, and  that  Mr.  Franklin  might  buy  our  house,  but  when  I  get  out 
of  the  schoolyard,  the  gang  is  waiting,  and  we  decide  to  ride  our 
bikes  to  the  highway  culvert,  where  we  play  half-crouched  in  the 
dirt  and  water,  daring  each  other  to  crawl  all  the  way  to  the  end.  I 
don't  remember  Mr.  Franklin  until  it's  too  late. 

My  mother  is  giving  Mrs.  Dalton  a  cup  of  tea  when  Mr.  Franklin 
rings  our  doorbell. 

Charley,  see  who  it  is. 

It's  my  teacher!  My  voice  squeaks,  I'm  so  excited.  He's  in  my 
house!  He's  just  as  big  -  even  bigger  -  than  at  school.  He  has  his 
gray  suit  on.  His  tie  is  knotted  tightly,  his  hat  is  in  his  hands. 

I  don't  understand,  says  my  mother  to  Mr.  Franklin.  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton is  sitting  very  still.  Is  Charley  having  a  problem  with  his 
schoolwork? 

He  wants  to  look  at  our  house!  I  shout.  Maybe  he  wants  to  buy 
it.  He  needs  a  house;  he's  new  at  school  this  year. 

My  mother's  eyes  dart  to  Mrs.  Dalton's.  Something  passes 
through  the  air. 

Charley  is  a  great  salesman,  says  Mr.  Franklin.  The  house 
sounds  pretty  good  for  my  family  and  me.  We  have  a  little  baby  - 
my  mouth  hinges  open.  I  think  of  Mr.  Franklin  as  one  person 
only  -  and  we're  looking  for  a  nice  house  in  a  neighborhood  close 
to  school. 

I'm  sorry,  says  my  mother.  She's  smiling  at  him.  She  never 
smiles  so  big. 

The  house  is  not  on  the  market. 

I  hear  Mrs.  Dalton's  teacup  set  back  in  its  saucer. 

I  see,  says  Mr.  Franklin.  He  lifts  his  hat  like  he's  pointing  it 
at  her. 

Father  hasn't  taken  the  sign  down,  I  protest.  I've  just  figured 
out  that  she  means,  it's  not  for  sale. 

Charley  was  mistaken,  says  my  mother,  still  smiling.  I'm  sorry 
you  bothered  to  come  all  this  way. 
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His  hat  wavers.  His  eyes  are  hard.  I'm  standing  in  the  middle, 
and  I  feel  a  thick  muscle,  like  a  serpent,  twist  between  them,  like  a 
rope  come  to  life  with  a  jerk  at  either  end. 

He  leaves  quickly  after  that.  And  my  mother  and  Mrs.  Dalton 
collapse  in  their  chairs  and  shriek. 

All  the  next  day  I  worry  should  I  speak.  Tell  my  father  what  hap- 
pened or  approach  Mr.  Franklin.  It's  Sunday,  and  we  go  to  church, 
and  Mother  serves  a  good  Sunday  supper,  but  I  am  troubled  and 
cannot  eat. 

Can  I  have  your  pie,  says  Peter.  And  my  father  helps  clean  up, 
then  goes  to  his  den  to  listen  to  his  records.  I  listen  for  a  while,  too, 
standing  outside  the  door.  I  listen  longer  in  the  hallway  than  I  do 
in  the  concert  hall.  Better  not  to  mention  Mr.  Franklin's  visit.  All 
my  father  wants  -  I'm  beginning  to  understand  -  all  Father  wants 
is  a  glimpse  of  beauty. 

And  on  Monday  morning,  I  don't  find  time  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Franklin,  and  anyway,  what  words  would  come?  It's  raining, 
the  bus  is  late,  and  I  need  to  get  my  hair  combed  down  before  it's 
time  for  assembly.  Mr.  Franklin  leads  us  into  the  gym.  There  is  the 
flag  on  its  pole  at  the  side  of  the  stage.  All  the  other  classes  crowd 
in,  the  first-graders,  looking  like  babies,  and  the  sixth  graders, 
shoving  us  hard  as  they  roll  to  their  seats.  The  student  band  gath- 
ers at  the  steps  to  the  stage.  Principal  Burrows  tests  the  mike,  the 
older  boys  mocking  him  by  bobbing  their  heads  like  chickens.  He 
nods  to  Mr.  Franklin;  I  try  again  to  flatten  my  hair,  and  just  as  I 
start  to  get  up  from  where  I'm  sitting,  Mr.  Franklin  calls  Wally 
Mitchell  to  lead  the  Pledge. 

Farmer  Mitchell.  His  red  hair  sticking  up  like  a  nasty  finger 
<  shoved  in  my  face.  I  fix  my  eyes  on  Mr.  Franklin;  he  has  his  hand 
over  his  heart  and  his  lips  are  moving.  He  checks  on  the  class  to 
make  sure  we're  saying  it  too.  When  his  gaze  hits  me,  I  search  his 
face  for  a  reason.  I  know  the  reason  but  anyway  I  search.  Bland 
nothing.  I  shut  my  mouth,  won't  give  him  the  satisfaction.  When 
the  whole  school  sits,  I  stay  on  my  feet,  glaring  at  Mr.  Franklin  un- 
til Mitchell  returns  to  his  seat. 

The  grown-ups,  they've  given  me  no  choice.  I  pick  a  fight  on  our 
way  back  to  the  classroom.  Not  with  Wally  Mitchell  -  that  would 
be  childish,  and  besides,  he's  my  friend.  I  am  being  manly  now. 
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like  Mr.  Franklin  wanted.  I  go  after  Puddy  Flintock,  one  of  the  Ne- 
gro boys  -  one  of  three.  His  friends  jump  in  as  soon  as  I  trip 
Buddy.  Hands  flail,  feet  are  kicking.  Head  aimed  low,  I  picture 
myself  with  horns.  Then  I  feel  the  grip  on  my  button-down  collar, 
know  Mr.  Franklin  is  dragging  me  away. 

The  boys'  bathroom  smells  of  cold  cement  and  cigarettes.  No 
one  is  in  there  but  Mr.  Franklin  and  me.  Drop  your  trousers,  he 
commands  -  the  order  shocks  me.  None  of  the  boys  beaten  before 
me  have  admitted  to  the  rest  of  us  that  the  whip  was  laid  across 
their  flesh.  I  hear  the  whistle  of  the  rod  as  it  travels  to  my  body. 
One,  two,  three  strokes  upon  me.  After  the  first,  I  give  up  and  cry. 
The  stick  doesn't  break,  which  is  all  the  more  shaming,  because  I 
know  that  Mr.  Franklin  isn't  beating  me  very  hard. 

My  mother  finds  the  welts  though  I  try  to  hide  them.  She's  come 
into  my  room  without  knocking,  never  mind  that  on  my  last  birth- 
day I  hung  a  sign  to  keep  her  out.  Her  loud  cries  bring  my  father 
rushing.  They  all  examine  me:  Mother,  Father,  Peter  crowding  in. 
I  see  my  mother  trembling  in  her  rage.  She  demands  an  explana- 
tion. I  have  to  choose  between  my  mother  and  Mr.  Franklin,  with 
Father  waiting  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

I  could  have  blamed  it  on  the  black  boys,  as  my  mother  ex- 
pected. Or  the  Negro  teacher  who  made  us  lower  our  pants  to  give 
us  those  beatings  he  liked  a  little  too  well.  I  could  have  sent  up  the 
cry  and  alarm  throughout  the  neighborhood,  and  with  the  right 
story,  Mr.  Franklin  would  have  been  gone. 

I  chose  the  other:  to  tell  what  Mother  had  done.  I  knew  she  had 
acted  wrongly,  and  Father,  I  was  certain,  would  know  it  too, 
though  I  don't  suppose  I  spoke  out  of  moral  duty  when  I  told  of 
Mother's  lie  to  Mr.  Franklin.  Maybe  I  thought,  mistakenly,  that  Fa- 
ther would  help  me  out  of  my  shame  and  confusion.  Or  thought  I 
would  repay  her  for  treating  me  still  like  a  child.  What  I  remem- 
ber now  is  that  I  told  the  story  simply,  and  that  my  mother  suf- 
fered conscience  enough  to  listen. 

But  Father  failed  me,  as  fathers  eventually  must.  He  turned  his 
back  on  me  and  spoke  only  to  Mother.  A  stream  of  Chinese,  much 
too  fast  for  Peter  and  me.  What  little  I  caught  was  all  about  money. 
The  house  and  the  agent  and  the  price  that  had  to  drop.  Not  a 
word  in  there  about  Mr.  Franklin  or  Charley.  He  ended  by  throw- 
ing his  arm  down  by  his  side,  the  most  violent  thing  I've  ever  seen 
from  my  father,  and  stalking  outside  to  yank  the  sign  up  out  of  the 
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grass.  Within  a  day,  another  sign;  no  price  named,  just  the  agent. 
Within  a  week,  the  house  sold,  and  the  movers  engaged.  My  father 
never  praised  me  for  knowing  right  from  wrong.  Silence  was  his 
currency,  the  value  of  one's  actions  never  acknowledged  or  de- 
clared. How  many  years  of  silences  yet  to  come!  When  I  said  good- 
bye to  Mr.  Franklin,  I  couldn't  get  the  words  "I'm  sorry"  out  of  my 
tender  mouth. 

But  in  the  silence,  always  an  intimation.  And  there  is  this,  that 
I  remember.  We  are  living  in  Los  Angeles  some  months  later.  The 
streets  of  Watts  are  burning;  the  blacks  have  risen  to  speak  with 
fire  this  time.  My  mother  is  fearful,  fairly  crouched  in  her  bed- 
room, all  the  lights  turned  off  because  now  she  feels  safer 
unidentified,  in  the  dark.  We  are  miles  away,  but  the  fires  are 
spreading.  Peter  has  been  told  not  to  drive  anywhere  but  straight 
home.  Once  in  a  while  a  siren  passes,  and  my  mother  cowers, 
hand  over  her  heart.  I  see  my  father  standing  in  the  front  doorway. 
Close  the  door,  my  mother  is  pleading.  He  turns  on  the  porchlight 
to  signal  his  attention.  He  seems  to  be  listening  to  a  distant  din. 
And  his  face  glows  in  the  yellow  light,  with  a  rapture  I  saw  take 
him  the  night  Nureyev  danced. 
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Catherine  Anderson 


The  Moment  of  Love  Defined 


/  am  very  late  the  unknown  man 
to  my  left  announces,  speaking 
into  the  silver  box 
held  in  his  palm. 

An  early  fog  swells 

the  path  of  the  bridge  we  cross, 

two  commuters  rushed  to  our  train. 

From  the  bridge,  the  river  is  high,  but  hard  to  see 

the  man  says,  the  fog  beginning 
what  is  called  its  burn, 
the  slow  opening  to  light 
as  an  effect  of  light. 

When  I  get  there  we  will  talk 
the  man's  voice  a  lover's  pressing  whir, 
I  want  you  madly,  his  voice  tilted, 
one  with  the  phone, 

toward  the  weakening  mist 
as  if  love  were  the  instrument  of 
its  own  expression,  a  glistened  fiber 
drawn  through  the  eye 

of  a  far-off  satellite. 
We  walk  apart,  the  man  and  I. 
The  etched  balustrade  rises 
coolly  as  the  morning  clouds 
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are  sloughed.  For  no  reason, 

I  am  happy.  And  the  river,  once  hidden,  now 

paces  through  its  chores. 

The  same  river  crossed  that  day  and  day  before. 


Ward  of  the  Lincoln  State  School,  1970 

A  photograph  hy  Jack  Dykinga 

Of  this  time  say 
light  found  him. 

A  heavy  boy  asleep  in  a  bed 

that  shows  the  dark  shape 

of  his  weight, 

the  charcoal  lines  of  Da  Vinci 

or  Rodin,  the  thick 

knee  muscles  raised 

to  his  chin,  the  coiled  hands 

rocking  a  pillow 

to  his  head. 

Imagine  light  cradling  him 

as  a  mother  would,  for 

all  her  austerity,  light 

loved  a  child,  found  his  curled 

form  beautiful 

as  a  rose. 

Or  think  of  him  as  yours 
now  that  you  have  found  him 
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in  this  photograph 

of  iron-railed  beds 

lining  a  room,  light  repeated 

in  the  tall,  grey  windows 

of  what  was,  in  truth, 

a  state  tomb. 


R.  F.  McEzven 

John  Early  Remembers  the  Moment  of 
His  Wife's  Death 


He  remembered  that  he'd  walked  out  toward  the  strand 

late  afternoon  to  fetch  a  net  and  found 

his  grandfather  abroad  with  several  more, 

their  faces  snared  in  lashings  of  dark  weeds 

that  crossed  the  caverns  where  their  eyes  would  be 

so  that  he  had  to  catch  his  sleeve  before 

the  old  man  caught  the  full  of  him  and  stepped 

aside  to  kiss  his  cheek.  Her  sickness  was 

upon  her  five  or  seven  days,  but  not 

enough  to  hold  him  from  the  strand,  or  from 

the  sea  itself,  although  those  last  two  days 

he'd  kept  to  home  and  did  what  little  bit 

she  might  contrive  until,  late  afternoon, 

she'd  had  her  cup,  and  he'd  gone  off  to  fetch  the  net. 

Her  glance  upon  him  as  he  closed  the  gate 

(he  now  imagined)  would've  coaxed  him  back 

to  say  goodbye  again.  But  when  he  met 

his  grandfather  he  knew  that  she  was  gone 
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because  his  grandfather  was  dead  past  forty  years, 
and  all  his  boat  were  dead  along  with  him 
with  not  a  one  of  them  to  find  the  shore. 
On  many  nights  to  come  John  Early  yearned 
to  resurrect  that  moment  when  he  knew 
his  wife  was  dead,  and  feel  the  old  man's  lips 
once  more  upon  his  cheek,  unlearn  his  news. 


Early  Rising 

John  Early  knew  that  when  he  raised  his  lids 

his  wife  of  forty  years  would  not  appear 

before  him  with  the  sun  off  Ardmore  caught 

within  the  salt-spun  netting  of  her  hair 

the  way  she  had  that  morning  when  he  watched 

her  trudging  up  the  trail  from  Cleary's  landing 

to  the  higher  strand  where,  looking  back 

and  with  her  sliver  of  a  hand  against 

her  twisted  brows,  she  watched  an  empty  sea. 

"Do  you  remember  how,"  he  wouldVe  said, 
(had  she  appeared)  "I  loitered  there  above 
the  beach  for  weeks  before  your  father  stopped 
to  ask  my  business  and  my  name?"  And  though 
John  Early  knew  the  sun  would  rise  and  that 
his  eyes  without  her  trudging  up  that  hill 
would  blink,  he  knew,  alas,  the  sea  in  waves 
distinguished  for  their  lack  of  human  grief, 
was  strange  in  its  ability  to  bear 
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with  every  shudder  hard  against  the  rocks, 

the  lower  strand,  a  premonition  or 

a  memory  for  one  like  Early  who 

comes  loitering  these  mornings  just  above 

the  sloping  pathway  to  the  stony  beach. 

Where  he  would  have  her  she  could  never  be 

unless  in  memory  he  found  her  there, 

her  bruised  feet  splayed  against  the  slope,  her  hair 

salt-spun  and  glistening,  her  voice  unheard. 


Anne  Pierson  Wiese 

Mica  Schist 


St.  Nicholas  Park  in  Harlem  is  one  of  few  spots 

on  the  island  of  Manhattan  where  you  can  stand 

on  terraces  of  rock  untouched  since  men 

with  surveyor's  tools  stood  on  them 

to  deliver  the  bad  news,  back  in  the  last 

century  but  one:  Gentlemen,  here  is  a  substance 

we  cannot  move.  So  they  built  around, 

below  and  above,  leaving  this  uneven 

pleat  of  ground,  rocks  surfaced  between  the  trees 

like  whales  in  strips  of  sun,  stunned  to  find  themselves 

landlocked  among  buildings,  illuminated 

at  night  by  lamp  posts.  The  old  maples  and  oaks, 

roots  plumbing  the  hill  as  humans  could  not, 

whisper  of  what's  below:  more  rock  -  more  rock  -  more  rock. 
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Russell  Thorburn 

Watching  the  Three  Stooges, 
After  Fifty,  in  the  Hospital 

Let  the  pie  in  the  face  become  your  Bible, 
the  finger-poke  your  lightning  bolt. 
The  world  according  to  Curly  begins 
with  the  belly,  then  a  head  charge, 
a  bone  eaten  for  breakfast  with  eggshells. 

Tools  like  saws  and  chisels  are  blunted 

when  struck  against  his  head,  as  if  nothing 

could  ever  touch  that  screwball  scalp 

or  slow  down  that  mad  bull  run  of  his  animal. 

Praise  the  eye-poke  or  the  hair  pull 

of  Moe,  that  sage  with  squinting  eyes, 

who  showed  you  in  his  hand  how  much  hair 

he  yanked  from  an  ebullient  Larry. 

Now  the  children  of  your  children 
sit  before  the  tube  or  the  wall  screen 
and  learn  the  finger  in  the  eye  prophecy, 
the  head  in  the  vise  breaking  iron  teeth; 
and  you,  in  a  hospital  bed,  after  silliness, 
know  the  body  can  be  easily  damaged. 

Later,  when  stillness  settles  like  an  x-ray, 
you  hear  the  most  perfect  line  ever  written. 
The  child  in  you  is  laughing  at  its  insistent  plea 
and  you  imagine  Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Fine,  Dr.  Howard 
paged  on  the  public  address  system. 
You  feel  younger  than  fifty. 


Leonard  S.  Bernstein 


Dating  Deborah  Kerr 


I'm  seventy-two  and  widowed  but  I'm  not  in  bad  shape.  I  can 
walk  around  the  block  without  a  cane,  which  places  me  in  the  top 
ten  percent  of  my  age  group.  I  may  even  have  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  my  social  possibilities  because  I  was  at  this  wine  tasting 
last  week  and  immediately  approached  a  rather  shapely  blonde 
who  could  not  have  been  older  than  forty-five.  I'm  a  little  reticent 
socially  but  I'm  ok  at  a  wine  tasting  because  I  know  something 
about  wine  and  I'm  fairly  confident  that  I  won't  say  anything  in- 
credibly foolish.  In  fact,  the  blonde  seemed  attached  to  what  I  was 
saying,  whatever  the  hell  that  was. 

I  was  working  my  way  toward  asking  her  what  she  was  doing 
after  the  tasting,  when  she  said,  "You  know,  you  are  terribly  inter- 
esting, and  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  meet  my  mother." 

Now  I  know  you  think  I  made  up  this  story  and  I  wish  I  had. 
But  it  actually  happened,  word  for  word,  and  it  tells  you  some- 
thing about  how  I  see  the  world.  Just  because  I  can  walk  around 
the  block  and  play  a  little  racquetball  I  actually  think  I  could  be  in- 
teresting to  a  forty-five-year-old. 

We  seventy-year-olds  don't  see  ourselves  at  all.  Everyone  tells 
the  same  stories:  When  we're  riding  the  subway  and  someone 
says,  "Would  you  like  my  seat?"  we  all  look  around  to  see  who  he 
is  talking  to. 

We  do  hear  stories  about  older  men  and  younger  women,  and 
that  is  OK  with  me.  I'm  also  ok  with  older  women  and  younger 
men.  Generally,  I'm  ok  with  everything,  my  feeling  being  that  we 
don't  make  rules  for  other  people.  But  you  do  have  to  ask  what  is 
going  on  when  an  attractive  forty-five-year-old  wants  to  date  a 
seventy-year-old  man.  Either  it's  money  or  she  wants  a  father,  two 
needs  that  may  not  encourage  a  healthy  relationship. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  an  older  man  wanting  to  be  in  bed 
with  a  young  woman.  I  mean,  what  man  would  not  have  wanted 
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to  be  in  bed  with  Marilyn  Monroe?  The  error  is  in  thinking  that 
there  can  be  a  meaningful  social  connection  or  even  a  marriage. 
Even  if  it  could  work,  five  years  later  the  man  can  no  longer  walk 
around  the  block  while  the  woman  is  energetic  and  in  full  flower. 
And  I  don't  even  want  to  go  near  what  happens  when  they  go 
to  bed. 

So  this  is  the  elderly  dating  scene,  the  only  subject  in  the 
world  that  I  am  an  expert  on.  And  since  I'm  so  smart  and  well 
balanced  -  although  you  might  ask  why  I  was  flirting  with  the 
forty-five-year-old  -  I  have  proceeded  to  explore  dating  on  the 
Internet,  which,  I  am  told,  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  successful 
relationships.  The  only  trouble  is,  I  don't  know  how  to  get  on  the 
Internet. 

But  I  do  have  a  computer  and  I  am  resourceful.  I'm  ceo  of  a 
publishing  company  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  office  who 
could  arrange  my  Internet  social  life.  But  I  can't  become  the  office 
soap  opera  so  forget  about  that  idea.  They  say  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention  and  I  put  an  ad  in  the  newspaper  for  a  college 
student  who  would  come  to  the  office  and  handle  the  computer 
dynamics.  He  or  she  wouldn't  care  one  bit  who  I  was  having  din- 
ner with,  who  I  was  going  to  bed  with,  or  who  was  telling  me  to 
get  lost.  I'm  just  an  abstraction  to  the  college  student;  the  me- 
chanics of  the  computer  is  all  that  matters,  and  also  how  much  I 
am  paying  them. 

So  the  first  college  student  appeared  for  the  job  interview,  and 
of  course  any  fifth-grader  can  handle  the  Internet  -  not  much  skill 
is  involved.  Nevertheless,  I  did  want  someone  who  displayed 
some  maturity  and  discretion,  and  would  not  run  all  over  the 
office  telling  everybody  at  the  water  cooler  that  I  was  -  how  shall 
I  say  it?  -  sending  out  my  resume? 

The  first  applicant  was  a  junior  at  NYU  studying  anthro- 
pology, and  I  was  immediately  uncomfortable  discussing  this 
job  with  a  guy.  Yes,  it's  sexist,  but  there's  something  about  a 
guy  laughing  at  me  behind  my  back  that  I  can't  seem  to  recon- 
cile, so  I  told  him,  in  the  time-honored  way,  that  I  would  let 
him  know. 

The  next  applicant  was  a  sensational  looking  sophomore  at 
Columbia.  I  extended  the  interview  as  long  as  I  could  when  in  fact 
there  really  were  no  relevant  questions;  anybody  can  do  this  job. 
The  problem  is  discussing  the  job  with  a  nineteen-year-old  and  not 
seeming  like  a  dirty  old  man.  I  mean,  there's  nothing  unusual 
about  Internet  dating,  but  why  was  I  interviewing  people  to  work 
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the  computer?  To  a  nineteen-year-old,  operating  the  computer 
is  the  same  thing  as  eating  a  ham  sandwich,  so  the  notion  that 
someone  needs  help  with  this  infantile  process  is  astonishing.  I 
told  her  she  was  hired  and  she  told  me  she  would  let  me  know, 
which  she  didn't.  It  was  probably  just  as  well  because  I  couldn't 
keep  my  mind  off  her  body. 

I  knew  at  once  that  the  next  applicant  would  be  perfect.  She  was 
sixty-ish,  very  poised,  and  not  unattractive.  She  understood  im- 
mediately what  I  was  doing,  and,  being  of  a  certain  age,  under- 
stood why  I  needed  help  with  the  computer.  More  important,  she 
grasped  the  social  implications.  Probably  she  had  done  her  own 
dating  on  the  Internet  because  when  I  told  her  what  I  was  trying 
to  accomplish,  she  said,  "Tell  me  about  it."  Usually  I  dislike  people 
who  say,  "Tell  me  about  it,"  but  in  this  case  it  evidenced  a  sensi- 
tivity and  understanding  that  made  me  feel  comfortable.  Her 
name  was  Sharon. 

I  hired  her  and  she  started  immediately  -  three  hours  a  day,  two 
days  a  week.  Remember,  this  was  not  a  full  time  occupation;  I'm 
not  looking  to  meet  every  unattached  female  in  America.  Sharon 
understood  exactly  what  she  had  to  do,  and  we  got  to  work.  She 
told  me  to  bring  in  a  photo,  not  more  than  seven  years  younger 
than  I  was,  and  when  I  brought  in  the  absolutely  sexiest  photo  that 
had  ever  been  taken  of  me,  she  said,  "We'll  send  it  out  for  air- 
brushing."  This  did  not  exactly  elevate  my  confidence  but  this 
lady  clearly  knew  what  she  was  doing. 

We  then  put  together  a  short  bio  which  she  said  should  be  ex- 
aggerated but  not  outrageous,  and  there  I  was  -  on  the  Internet. 
As  they  say,  "in  play,"  or  whatever  the  hell  they  say.  Photos  went 
out,  photos  came  back,  bios  went  out,  bios  came  back.  Sharon  read 
the  bios  with  a  keen  eye,  finding  information  between  the  lines 
that  I  would  never  have  thought  of.  "Not  this  one,"  she  would  say, 
"she  has  medical  problems." 

I  asked  her  where  in  the  bio  she  found  medical  problems,  but 
she  just  looked  at  me  -  not  impolitely,  but  clearly  with  amaze- 
ment. So  I  just  took  her  word  for  everything. 

Very  often,  when  I  remarked  about  an  attractive  photo,  she 
said,  "Forget  about  it;  it's  touched  up." 

"So  is  mine  touched  up,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "but  yours  is  just  touched  up  a  little." 

"What  are  you,  a  professional  photographer?"  I  asked. 

"When  you've  seen  as  many  photos  on  the  Internet  as  I  have, 
you're  better  than  a  professional  photographer." 
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So  I  just  took  her  word  about  the  photos  also,  passing  over  quite 
a  few  that  looked  like  Deborah  Kerr. 

The  demographics  of  Internet  dating,  as  everyone  knows, 
favors  men,  and  so  there  was  a  lot  of  action,  a  lot  of  incoming 
bios.  They  all  sounded  terrific  and  I  wanted  to  go  out  with  most 
of  them.  Sharon  quieted  me  down.  There  was  no  denying  that 
she  had  this  game  figured  out.  In  fact,  I  thought,  taking  my  mind 
off  Deborah  Kerr  for  a  moment,  we  should  start  a  dating  ser- 
vice, although  I  hadn't  considered  what  my  contribution  was  go- 
ing to  be. 

I  know  stories  like  this  end  up  with  me  marrying  Sharon,  but 
actually,  Sharon  was  not  my  type.  I'm  not  sure  what  my  type  is  - 
Deborah  Kerr,  certainly  -  but  it  was  not  Sharon.  Sharon  was  a  little 
too  swift  for  me,  a  little  too  savvy.  Perhaps  that  should  not  be  cri- 
teria for  a  business  executive  but  what  can  I  do?  Jeanne  Grain  was 
my  idea  of  perfection. 

It  was  clear  that  I  was  going  to  have  enough  dates  for  the  rest 
of  my  life  when  a  curious  thing  happened:  word  got  out  in  the 
publishing  company. 

"Do  you  know  what's  going  on  in  the  boss's  office?"  everyone 
giggled. 

I  guess  I  should  have  anticipated  this  but  with  my  shallow  -  no, 
non-existant  -  knowledge  of  computer  technology  I  thought  we 
were  using  the  Enigma  code. 

Sharon,  of  course,  looked  at  me  with  her  inevitable  air  of 
astonishment. 

"You  thought  that  no  one  in  an  office  of  forty  people  would 
know  what  we  were  doing?"  she  asked.  I  think  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  disbelief  to  Sharon  that  I  actually  ran  the  company. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  was  going  to  happen?"  I  asked 
Sharon,  who  said  something  like,  it  would  be  like  telling  me  the 
Earth  was  round. 

"In  the  1400S  they  didn't  know  the  Earth  was  round,"  I  an- 
swered, feebly. 

"You  would  have  been  hot  stuff  in  the  1400s,"  she  said.  No  she 
didn't,  but  that's  what  she  was  thinking. 

With  my  Internet  activities  open  knowledge  in  the  office,  the 
matter  became  incredibly  embarrassing.  No  one  was  even  willing 
to  kid  me  about  it;  that  would  have  been  ok.  It  was  the  silence  that 
was  deafening. 

Sharon  came  in  a  few  days  later.  "I'm  out  of  here,"  she  said, 
predictably  using  the  cliche  of  the  moment. 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  I  said. 

"This  operation  is  over;  are  you  not  aware  of  that?" 
I  guess  I  was.  I'm  a  little  slow,  but  I'm  not  stupid. 
Sharon  put  all  the  photos  and  the  bios  in  a  box  and  said,  "Here 
you  are  -  if  you  date  half  the  responses  you  have  363  dates." 

I  didn't  date  half  the  responses.  I  didn't  date  any  of  the  responses. 
I  never  opened  the  box. 
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Michael  Casey 
steadies 


you  write  the  same  letter  over  again  \ 

and  again  but  just  changed  the  name  I 

but  two  steady  girl  friends 

found  bout  each  other 

and  then  I  think  I  could 

a  gotten  by  explain  to  each 

that  Fm  disappointing  the  other  one  slow 

I  could  have  gone  around  it 

but  they  compared  letters  somehow 

and  dropped  me  like  hot  log 

and  you'd  think 

your  steady  girl  friends 

would  be  more  understanding 

more  full  of  faith 

and  not  be  double-dealing  so 

but  it  was  those  letters 

that  caught  me  up 

but  it  was  much  easier  you  understand 

at  least  with  those  two  steadies 

listen  you  can  write 

the  same  letter  once 

as  easy  as  twice 

or  even  three  times 

you  know  it?  I  do 
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carnival  subjects 


Carnival  time  was  once  on  base  one  of  the  few  instances  when 
they  took  pees  out  of  the  stockade  and  sent  them  for  police  duty 
outside  the  fences,  but  poor  Tenewicz,  a  good  man  inside,  knew 
how  to  act  a  guard  in  the  stockade;  he  didn't  know  how  outside. 
NCO,  you  know,  no  chance  outside.  He  involves  an  altercation 
event  where  the  pees  end  up  apprehending  three  Spanish  guys.  So 
the  prisoners,  all  a  little  beat  up  on,  these  subjects  they're  in  the  D- 
cell  and  we're  trying  to  find  out  what  happened.  Drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, right?  No.  They  break  anything?  No?  They  obstruct  any- 
thing? No.  And  it  finally  resolved,  the  thing  we  get  from  Tenewicz 
is  that  they  was  saying  bad  things  about  Tenewicz  in  Spanish 
when  he  walked  by.  In  Spanish.  And  we  asked  him  what  they  say 
to  you  exactly,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  exactly  because  he  cain't 
speak  Spanish.  Now  the  Desk  Sergeant  Gregarian,  he  is  not  Span- 
ish, but  he's  ethnic,  you  know.  He  says  that's  good  enough  for  me,  and 
he  lets  all  the  subjects  go. 


white  hat  guardmount 

civilian  file  clerk  GS-3 

click  click  click  click  click 

coin  falling 

sliding  bottle  bottle  bottle  noise 

we  line  up 

white  hats  green  scarves  bloused  boots 

and  it's  never  expressed 

but  it  is  done  by  age  older  people 

twenty-three  twenty-four 

up  front  towards  right 
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and  new  people 
recent  MP  School  graduates 
from  Fort  Gordon 
towards  back  and  left 

patrol  supervisor  sergeant  says  || 

Karen,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  walk  by 

while  we  are  having  my  guardmount 

and  she  just  smiles  in  return 

she  could  give  a  shit 

a  civilian  file  clerk  GS-3 

on  her  way  to  her  morning  bottle  of  coke 

and  bag  of  cheese  curls 

sergeant  says  to  her  don't 

and  everyone  of  us  thinks  do 


shotgun  ride 

two  weeks  in  country 
monkey  house  honcho 
Lonnie  Kingman 
tell  me 

Lonnie  Kingman 

is  telling  you 

get  on  you  steel  pot 

sixteen 

flak  jacket 

MP  brassard 

so  as 

you  can  ride  shotgun 
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in  the  three  quarter  ton 

oh  no  you  don't  sit 

with  the  driver 

Lonnie  Kingman  do  that 

Lonnie  Kingman  say 

you  shotgun  rider  number  two 

we  did  that  before 

Lonnie  Kingman  himself 

just  one  rifle  in  front 

half  the  prisoners 

leave  out  the  back 

before  Lonnie  Kingman 

could  figure  out  beans 

when  the  bag  was  open 
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Dwaine  Spieker 

My  Father  at  Twenty-Nine 


In  the  denim  of  dawn, 

he  sat  at  his  end  of  the  kitchen  table 

to  buckle  his  workboots. 

Leaning  forward, 

his  back  was  a  pasture  of  muscle 

as  the  sun  broke  over  it. 

Already,  this  early, 
he  carried  the  sky. 
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In  Medias  Res 

The  cardinal  landed 
and  said: 


There  is  no  beginning, 
only  the  point  at  which 
you  began  to  pay  attention. 


Alex  Shishin 


Counterparts 


Her  husband's  girlfriend  is  on  the  phone  from  Paris.  Mrs.  Higashi, 
who  lives  in  Kobe's  Suma  Ward,  informs  her  that  it  is  nearly  mid- 
night in  Japan.  They  have  never  communicated  before. 

"He's  too  devastated  to  talk  to  you,"  the  girlfriend  says. 

"Please  go  on,"  Mrs.  Higashi  says. 

"We  were  watching  an  erotic  film  in  our  hotel."  She  hesitates. 
"There  was  this  scene.  Your  daughter  was  making  love  to  two 
white  men.  Hello?" 

"I'm  listening.  I'm  sure  he's  mistaken." 

"The  film  was  done  when  she  was  much  younger.  Before  she 
got  fat." 

"It's  a  mistake.  Tell  him  that." 

"He  thinks  you  should  reflect  on  yourself,"  the  girlfriend  says 
and  hangs  up. 

Mrs.  Higashi  feels  like  screaming:  "You  reflect  on  yourself,  slut! 
You  are  living  with  a  married  man  in  Los  Angeles  and  dividing  his 
family!"  But  she  does  not  scream.  Mrs.  Higashi  does  not  like  emo- 
tional outbursts,  not  even  in  private.  A  slight  woman  with  abun- 
dant black  hair,  Mrs.  Higashi  is  in  her  mid-fifties  but  looks 
younger  because  of  the  unperplexed  softness  of  her  round  pretty 
face.  People  who  know  her  often  comment  on  the  grace  and  good 
humor  with  which  she  comports  herself  though  she  must  live 
apart  from  her  husband.  At  the  university,  where  she  teaches  En- 
glish, she  is  known  as  someone  who  is  liked  by  everyone  and  who 
gets  special  favors  thanks  to  her  ready  supply  of  cakes  and  coffee. 

Mrs.  Higashi  was  drinking  her  usual  glass  of  white  wine  before 
bedtime  when  her  husband's  girlfriend  telephoned.  She  drinks 
another  glass  and  a  half.  Then  she  goes  for  a  drive. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  she  is  driving  after  drinking.  She  never 
did  it  before  she  and  her  husband  separated.  Her  daughter  scolds 
her  about  this,  saying  that  she  has  a  death  wish  or  that  she  wants 
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p'jrL>rjr^r,i  Tn^rn  h^?r  daughter  telk  h#?r  thai  ^bfe  should  not 
biamt  herseix  for  the  sepazatwrL  So  ant's  to  biame  her  daughter 
says:  "IMfen  aie  men  and  women  aie  women.'^  9ie  often  nq^e^s 
tte  phrase^  sometimes  as  if  spealdcng  to  no  one  in  partkul^ 

M  a  led  l^it  Ite.  H^ashi  fakes  the  listerine  from  tfie  g|(9ve 
coo^jartment  and,  suri^iing  it  in  her  mouth,  opens  the  door 
^^itty  and  ^nts.  This  wiH  disguise  her  breath  if  the  police  pull 
her  over. 

She  drives  up  Mount  Rokko,  up  the  t«ristnig  Ya^sway  that 
takes  her  away  horn  tfie  spectacular  vistas  of  Kobe  and  into  the 
primordial  forested  darkness  where  tfie  dty  buries  its  dead  in 
neat,  sequestered  cemeteries, 

Afas^H^ga^  remembers  her  daughterly  c^ch  phrase  ^XHit  men 
and  women  and  tries  not  to  biame  herself  for  her  daughter's  in- 
discretion. She  deduces  0iat  it  occurred  when  ^ie  was  e^rteen - 
ten  years  ^p  -  during  her  summer  study  at  UCLA.  She  returned  in 
the  sunniest  state  of  h^^piness,  as  if  she  were  in  love.  They  were 
stin  a  normal  6»mly  then. 

The  headlights  freeze  two  people  crossing  the  road.  Mrs.  Hi- 
gashi  hits  the  brakes  and  nearly  collides  wi0i  a  young  man  and 
woman  who  briefly  show  her  their  frightened  faoes  before  disap- 
pearing iato  the  darkness.  Lovers^  she  figures.  Then  she  realizes 
she  was  speeding. 

If  you  drive  in  flie  mountains  of  CaHfomia,  her  daughter  once 
said,  you  will  inevitably  come  upon  a  bar  or  a  truck  stop  where 
you  can  have  coftee.  Thm  is  nodliing  like  this  within  the  darioiess 
of  Mount  Rokko.  She  pulls  otf  onto  a  loi^  narrow  and  unHgjited 
road  leading  to  one  of  the  mountain's  cemeteries.  The  gate  to  the 
cemetery  is  dosed.  She  parks  on  the  side  of  tfie  road,  quenches  the 
headlines  and  rests  her  fondiead  on  the  co<rf  steerii^  wheeL  She 
wishes  she  could  cry. 

R^kct  on  htrse^.  Since  her  husband  was  transferred,  at  his  re^ 
quest,  to  Los  Angeies  -  he  is  preadent  of  a  st^i^diary  trading  com- 
pany that  imports  specialty  foods  for  the  area's  largejapanese  com- 
munity  -  she  has  never  stopped  reflectii^  on  heisell  She  reflects 
^ain  on  die  nature  of  sexuality  and  wonders  if  the  dark  side  of  her 
own  sexuality  has  been  transmitted  genetically  to  her  daughter. 

As  an  MA  student  at  the  private  university  ^le  lost  her  virgin- 
ity to  her  advisor.  He  told  her  that  if  she  wanted  her  MA  she 
would  have  to  have  sex  with  him;  if  she  didn't  she  would  fail  In 
fliose  days  Mrs,  (^ashi  didn't  reflect  on  anythii^  least  of  all 
flie  topic  her  advisor  had  chosen  for  her  whidi  was  Dickens's 
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A  Christmas  Carol.  She  wore  the  right  clothes,  studied  flower 
arrangement  and  tea  ceremony,  helped  her  mother  with  house 
chores,  and  giggled,  covering  her  mouth,  when  the  other  young 
women  in  her  group  giggled.  Her  advisor,  who  was  fifty  -  a  year 
older  than  her  father  -  and  married,  shocked  her  profoundly.  She 
didn't  want  to  sleep  with  him,  she  explained.  Wasn't  there  any- 
thing else  she  could  do  for  him?  No,  he  said.  She  had  to  sleep  with 
him.  But,  sensei,  she  pleaded,  weren't  there  school  rules  forbidding 
this?  Her  advisor  explained  that  the  rules  did  not  apply  to  him  be- 
cause he  was  famous  and  the  university  would  do  anything  not  to 
lose  him.  Look,  he  said,  she  ought  to  be  flattered  that  he  was  ask- 
ing her  to  sleep  with  him. 

She  submitted  and  got  her  MA.  Her  parents  dissuaded  her 
from  embarking  on  an  academic  career  and  arranged  for  her  to 
marry  a  young  manager  in  a  food  processing  company. 

Forehead  on  the  steering  wheel,  Mrs.  Higashi  reflects  on  herself 
as  a  married  woman.  She  reflects  that  she  loved  her  husband,  a 
man  attractive  in  face  and  body  -  a  gentle  and  practical  man  who 
could  make  her  almost  forget  the  shame  she  kept  secret  from  him. 
She  also  reflects  that  she  only  became  serious  about  life  after  her 
daughter  was  born.  In  seeing  to  her  education  Mrs.  Higashi  de- 
voted herself  to  her  daughter  as  she  never  had  to  anyone  else.  She 
intrigued,  pleaded,  bribed  to  get  her  into  a  prestigious  kinder- 
garten, elementary  school,  and  junior  high  school.  One  day  her 
daughter's  junior  high  school  homeroom  teacher  telephoned  her. 
He  explained  Mrs.  Higashi  would  need  to  sleep  with  him  if  she 
wanted  to  see  her  girl  accepted  by  the  exclusive  private  high 
school  she  had  her  heart  set  on. 

"I'll  have  you  fired!"  Mrs.  Higashi  said. 

Who  was  going  to  fire  him?  he  sneered.  The  school  was  a  fam- 
ily business.  He  was  a  son  of  the  owner,  which  made  him  part 
owner.  Complain,  he  said,  and  her  daughter's  name  would  go  on 
a  blacklist.  The  lowest  high  schools  wouldn't  take  her.  Did  she  un- 
derstand? Did  she? 

"Let's  get  it  over  with,"  she  said. 

The  next  day  they  met  at  a  coffee  shop  and  went  to  a  love  hotel. 

He  was  a  short  and  skinny  man  with  a  warty  face  and  greasy 
hair  that  smelled  of  cigarettes.  He  made  crude  references  to  her  in- 
timate areas  and  bragged  about  his  exploits  with  other  "education 
mamas."  Mrs.  Higashi,  terrified,  flattered  him  and  cajoled  a 
smirky  promise  from  him  not  to  talk  about  her.  His  boasts  took 
five  years  to  reach  her  husband. 
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Her  husband,  a  no-nonsense,  hard-driving  executive,  a  tall 
athletic  man  with  naturally  curly  hair  and  a  perpetual  tennis 
tan,  wept  before  her  in  their  bedroom.  He  called  her  a  whore  and 
said  their  marriage  was  over.  She  denied  everything:  Jealous 
enemies  were  spreading  lies.  He  would  not  divorce  her,  he 
went  on,  nor  expose  her  dirty  secret  for  their  daughter's  sake.  He 
moved  out  of  their  big  two-story  house  to  an  apartment.  A  few 
months  later  he  informed  her  that  he  was  being  transferred  to  Los 
Angeles. 

One  day,  a  month  after  his  transfer,  she  called  him  on  an  im- 
pulse to  beg  for  reconciliation.  He  said  he  was  living  with  a  young 
Japanese  woman. 

The  next  day  she  found  a  lawyer  and  filed  for  divorce.  Not  long 
after,  a  man  on  the  telephone  with  a  strong  Osaka  accent  said  that 
she  would  have  a  university  position  if  she  promised  to  drop  the 
divorce  proceedings.  This  man,  who  sounded  like  a  gangster,  em- 
phasized how  much  her  husband  loved  their  daughter  and  how 
much  he  wanted  to  protect  her  from  scandal. 

Seven  years  later,  Mrs.  Higashi  is  a  full  professor  though  she 
has  only  written  a  few  translations  and  academic  articles  for  the 
university  journal.  Next  year  she  will  be  teaching  in  the  graduate 
school.  She  belongs  to  five  committees  and  does  the  scheduling 
and  allotment  of  classes  for  the  English  department.  Between  her 
classes  and  committee  work  she  has  no  free  time  -  not  on  week- 
ends, not  even  during  the  winter  and  summer  holidays  -  and  she 
is  happy  for  that.  She  wants  more  work.  She  wishes  that  she  could 
stop  drinking  and  driving. 

Her  eyes  have  adjusted  to  the  dark.  She  sees  the  other  cars 
parked  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Couples  are  having  sex  all  around 
her.  She  starts  the  engine. 

During  the  months  of  turmoil  after  her  husband  left,  she  main- 
tained a  cheerful  demeanor  in  front  of  her  daughter.  She  told  her 
that  Papa's  promotion  forced  him  to  live  in  Los  Angeles  and  that 
she  would  be  starting  her  career  as  a  university  teacher.  She  prom- 
ised that  when  Papa  had  established  himself  she  would  give  up 
her  academic  career  and  they  would  move  to  Los  Angeles.  ''Oh, 
don't  give  up  your  career!"  her  daughter  exclaimed.  "Papa  will 
understand." 

Driving  slowly,  consciously  negotiating  every  curve  down  the 
steep  and  dark  road  descending  into  Kobe,  she  remembers  when 
her  daughter  began  to  overeat.  She  was  finishing  graduate  work 
toward  an  MA  in  History.  She  has  continued  to  gain  weight.  When 
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does  she  find  time  to  eat  with  her  schedule,  teaching  part  time  at  four  uni- 
versities in  Kobe,  Osaka,  and  Kyoto,  presenting  at  academic  conferences 
while  looking  for  a  full  time  post? 

She  has  absolutely  refused  to  use  her  mother's  connections,  in- 
sisting on  making  her  own  way.  Mrs.  Higashi  admires  her  inde- 
pendent spirit  and  wishes  she  could  be  like  her.  Yet  thinking  of  her 
daughter's  expanding  body,  her  bloated  face  and  her  short  hair 
dyed  a  hideous  red,  Mrs.  Higashi  admits  she  cannot  love  her  as 
before:  She  wouldn't  have  submitted  to  the  homeroom  teacher  for 
so  gluttonous  a  daughter.  She  hopes  her  daughter's  film  has  ru- 
ined her  husband's  and  his  girlfriend's  sex  life. 

Waiting  for  her  mother  in  the  kitchen,  "Terry,"  as  she  likes  to  call 
herself,  is  nervous  and  resigned.  She  heard  her  mother  on  the  tele- 
phone and  instinctively  knew  that  her  father  or  someone  had  seen 
her  in  the  pornographic  movie.  Discovery  has  worried  her  for  ten 
years  and  she  long  ago  worked  out  how  she  would  react,  how  she 
would  feign  surprise  and  shock,  and  how  she  would  deny  the 
truth.  The  wine  bottle  and  the  half-emptied  glass  confirm  that  her 
mother  is  drinking  and  driving  again.  Every  time  her  mother 
drinks  and  drives  scenarios  of  accidents  and  arrests  run  through 
her  brain.  So  much  so  (she  thinks)  that  she  can  calmly  face  any- 
thing that  happens  to  her  mother. 

She  has  made  herself  another  sandwich,  using  half  a  loaf  of 
French  bread  and  all  the  assorted  cold  cuts  and  odd  slices  of 
cheese  that  she  can  find  in  the  big  American  refrigerator.  She  swal- 
lows an  inadequately  chewed  piece  and  dabs  the  mayonnaise 
from  the  edges  of  her  mouth  with  a  linen  napkin  before  finish- 
ing the  white  wine  in  her  mother's  glass.  She  recalls  her  extraordi- 
nary summer  in  California  when  she  was  a  svelte  girl  with  long 
soft  hair. 

She  met  the  two  blond  boys  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  in 
the  UCLA  library  and  went  for  coffee  with  them.  They  were  athletic 
and  handsome  (like  her  father  she  thought  proudly)  and  she  was 
attracted  to  them  both.  While  wondering  which  one,  either  Jerry 
or  Paul,  to  have  a  summer  romance  with,  they  told  her  that  they 
had  been  best  friends  since  kindergarten  and  inseparable.  They 
were  not  gay,  they  hastened  to  add,  just  extraordinarily  close 
friends.  Their  interests  -  sports,  hobbies,  university  studies  -  were 
exactly  the  same.  They  wanted  to  be  historians  and  collaborate  on 
books  about  California.  They  also  often  fell  for  the  same  girls. 
Because  they  refused  to  be  rivals  they  had  simply  shared  the 
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girlfriends  they  were  both  attracted  to.  All  the  girlfriends  they  had 
shared  had  enjoyed  the  experience  of  having  two  boyfriends  at  the 
same  time. 

'That's  really  beautiful,"  she  said. 

She  went  home  with  them  to  the  apartment  they  were  renting 
together  in  Malibu  from  Paul's  family's  friends  who  were  in 
France  for  the  summer  and  only  charging  minimal  rent.  She  made 
love  to  Jerry  and  Paul  all  night.  After  that,  she  practically  moved 
out  of  the  campus  International  House. 

She  made  love  to  the  boys  every  day.  She  recalls  other  precious 
moments.  Shopping  and  cooking  together.  Swimming  in  the 
Pacific.  Going  to  movies.  Driving  to  Disneyland.  The  long  week- 
end at  Jerry's  house  in  Sausalito. 

Jerry's  mother  hugged  her  and  called  her  "Terry"  because  she 
could  not  remember  her  complicated  Japanese  name.  When  they 
had  dinner  with  Paul's  family,  Paul's  mother  hugged  her  too.  She 
remembers  the  boys  hugging  their  parents  and  the  parents  hug- 
ging each  other.  She  thought  then  of  the  restrained  politeness  that 
was  the  daily  fare  of  her  own  household  and  vowed  never  to  re- 
turn to  Japan. 

She  was  in  love  with  Jerry  and  Paul  and  Jerry  and  Paul  were  in 
love  with  her.  They  talked  about  living  together  forever,  of  writ- 
ing books  on  history.  (Yes,  they  would  write  books  about  the  Jap- 
anese experience  in  California!)  They  talked  passionately  about 
their  plans  every  night  until  daybreak,  slept,  awoke,  and  contin- 
ued where  they  had  left  off.  A  few  days  before  "Terry's"  inevitable 
departure  they  admitted  that  they  were  only  playing  with  hope- 
less dreams.  Paul  said  they  had  to  immortalize  their  relationship. 
Jerry  hit  on  the  idea  of  being  in  an  erotic  movie. 

It  was  not  hard  to  find  a  pornographic  film  company  eager  to 
film  a  menage  a  trois  between  a  pretty  Asian  woman  and  two  hand- 
some blond  young  men.  The  producer  and  director,  who  operated 
out  of  a  pleasantly  appointed  studio  in  North  Hollywood,  only 
wanted  assurance  they  were  not  under  age.  He  promised  that 
their  contract  would  stipulate  that  the  movie  would  never  be 
shown  in  Asia  or  North  America. 

"Terry"  wonders  how  she  could  have  been  so  uninhibited.  She 
recalls  her  constant  euphoria  that  summer.  She  was  drunk  on  love, 
ready  to  do  anything  that  love  commanded. 

Back  in  Japan,  trying  to  relive  the  joy  she  had  known  in  Cali- 
fornia (a  joy  she  could  explain  to  no  one)  she  encountered  only  the 
deviousness  and  cruelty  of  men.  When  a  married  lover  gave  her 
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herpes  and  confessed  to  going  on  sex  tours  to  Thailand,  she  de- 
cided to  have  no  more  of  men. 

Several  men,  whom  she  met  commuting,  seduced  her  after  her 
vow  of  celibacy  with  unhappy  results.  Overeating  was  a  deliber- 
ate and  rational  act;  there  was  nothing  compulsive  about  it  as  her 
mother  worried.  She  told  her  mother  that  she  knew  about  her  fa- 
ther's girlfriend  and  that  she  wanted  a  different  man  from  her  fa- 
ther. 'T  am  looking  for  a  sincere  man.  A  sincere  man  will  accept  me 
as  I  am."  She  already  knew  about  her  mother's  affair  with  her  for- 
mer junior  high  school  teacher  but  said  nothing. 

She  feels  comfortable  with  her  fatness.  Men  on  commuter  trains 
ignore  her.  At  her  universities  she  is  known  as  a  jolly  fat  lady,  pop- 
ular with  students  and  staff.  A  permanent  university  post  is  in- 
evitable she  believes.  Then  she  can  live  alone  and  not  be  like  an 
over-aged  child  in  her  mother's  house. 

I'm  tired  of  hiding!  she  thinks.  Let  the  pornographic  movie  cre- 
ate a  scandal:  The  looks  on  people's  faces  after  they  have  con- 
nected the  long-haired  beauty  in  the  film  to  her  present  self  would 
be  worth  a  ruined  career. 

Hearing  her  mother's  car  in  the  driveway,  "Terry"  makes  haste 
to  clear  the  dining  room  table.  When  her  mother,  taking  her  shoes 
off  in  the  genkan,  calls  her  name,  she  answers,  "Shall  I  fix  a  snack 
for  us?" 

"Oh  no,  no,"  her  mother  says  as  she  enters  smiling.  "Let's  have 
a  cup  of  cocoa.  Then  I  must  work  on  entrance  exams." 

"Have  a  nice  drive?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  hope  you  weren't  worried.  I  was  perfectly  sober;  you 
don't  have  to  scold  me  this  time." 

"I  know.  I  wasn't  worried  at  all." 


Don  Welch 
In  a  Time  of  Considerable  Wars 


1.  THE  CORPORAL 

As  he  dies,  his  shadow  lying  beside  him 
is  a  good  dog, 

the  sun  still  in  love  with  his  body, 
as  it's  always  done,  extending  his  life. 

In  the  dry  light 

the  liquid  rose  on  his  chest 

is  a  memorial  to  his  dead  lung, 

while  his  shadow,  which  has  never  given  birth 

to  itself,  which  has  only  mimicked 
the  words  of  his  mouth, 

is  a  bloom,  part  of  the  still  life 
of  a  long  afternoon. 


2.  FOR  THOSE  IN  THE  LAME  MAN  PLATOON 

Yesterday  your  other  eyes  looked  back  at  you 
from  their  parallel  worlds, 

back  from  their  rivers  of  silence. 

You  stood  with  them  on  the  banks  of  your  deaths. 
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n^ev  did  not  blink. 

The\"  were  not  measured  bv  clocks. 

If  they  were  fortiinate  enough  to  age  like  clear  panes 
there  was  about  them  the  fragrance  of  space 


and  the  endlessness  of  good  windows. 
It  was  no  mistake  they  were  bom. 


Their  tears  were  faint  periods 
in  the  books  of  the  faithful. 


OVERCAST 


Xo  limb  stirs. 

The  trees  loom  space. 


In  this  gauz\-  absence 
nothing's  a  lead  kno\ving. 


So  begins  another  week 
of  wrapped-up  hatred. 


its  past  and  future  forcing 
our  presence  out  the  door, 

down  mud  steps,  past 
two  corpses,  faceless, 

the  air  aroimd  their  shoulders 
mili\ed  in     as  before. 


I 
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4.  IN  THIS  HOLE  IN  THE  EARTH 

In  this  hole  in  the  earth  I  am  reading  your  letter. 
It  is  a  soft  hand,  a  good  snow,  a  bird  full  of  forests. 

Because  you  are  who  you  are  and  I  am  a  soldier, 

I  thank  you  for  not  taking  my  real  self  out  of  your  dreams. 

Remember  when  I  told  you  there  would  always  be  wars, 
that  we  simply  hoped  they  weren't  ours? 

Now,  from  my  living  grave  in  this  earth, 

I  hear  fanatics  threshing  their  nerves  into  screams. 

On  their  chests  are  rows  and  rows  of  black  medals. 
I  once  again  open  your  letter. 

I  am  walking  the  coastline  of  history, 
there  is  a  blue  wind  behind  me, 

I  am  barefoot  on  your  irreducible  shore. 


3.  NEW  SNOW 

I  shall  look  up  at  the  sun 

until  I  find  the  face  of  it  cloudless. 

I  shall  reflect  upon  the  eruptions 
of  its  considerable  anger. 

I  am  small.     No  more  than  a  sound 
in  a  storm.     No  more  intricate 

than  my  beginnings.     For  what 
was  I  born?     From  whose  womb 
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was  I  uttered  to  be  a  kiss  among 
scars?     A  suffix  of  suffer? 

They  say  heat  rises.     I  shall  try 
to  go  up.     I  shall  try 

to  make  every  effort  to  know  me. 
I  must  be  considerate 

in  a  time  of  considerable  wars. 


I 


REVIEWS 


Floyd  Skloot,  Approximately  Paradise,  Tupelo  Press 

Reviewed  by  Ron  Slate 

Floyd  Skloot  has  been  writing  and  publishing  poetry  for  thirty  years,  long 
enough  to  have  become  an  intriguing  example  of  how  a  poet  comes  into 
his  own.  But  he  is  gaining  notoriety  at  large  as  "the  writer  who  got  sick," 
an  identity  of  convenience  promulgated  by  reviewers  of  his  essays  on  ill- 
ness and  loss  of  memory  collected  in  In  The  Shadow  of  Memory  and  A  World 
of  Light.  The  poetry,  too,  has  often  made  illness  its  subject  since  the  early 
1990s.  But  unlike  the  satisfactions  of  the  essays,  the  pleasures  of  Skloot's 
poetry  do  not  derive  from  entertaining  insights  into  a  timely  subject.  The 
pleasure  comes  from  experiencing  an  evasion  of  doom  through  a  careful 
regard  of  the  world  expressed  through  traditional  forms.  Skloot's  consid- 
erations have  always  been  thoughtful,  but  not  particularly  cerebral.  He 
respects  an  actuality  more  than  an  idea.  The  persona,  having  already 
taken  responsibility  for  itself,  does  not  feel  compelled  to  make  the  reader 
its  custodian.  Urgency  makes  way  for  the  world,  since  the  self  in  its  re- 
duced or  troubled  state  cannot  be  relied  on  to  play  a  title  role.  It  is  not  that 
Skloot  is  modest  in  his  voice  or  aims  -  it  is  that  he  reserves  immodesty  for 
calculated  ends  other  than  self-making. 

He  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student  at  Southern  Illinois  University  in  1969 
in  order  to  study  with  the  Irish  poet  Thomas  Kinsella,  whose  work  up  to  that 
time  had  been  taut  and  elegant.  Skloot  cultivated  an  early  preference  for 
leveraging  form,  withholding  but  not  hiding  emotion,  with  details  of  a  pal- 
pable world  in  the  foreground,  the  background  darkening  for  the  reader's 
speculation.  "My  Daughter  Considers  Her  Body,"  the  sonnet  below,  was 
written  in  1977: 

She  examines  her  hand,  fingers  spread  wide. 
Seated,  she  bends  over  her  crossed  legs 
to  search  for  specks  or  scars  and  cannot  hide 
her  awe  when  any  mark  is  found.  She  begs 
me  to  look,  twisting  before  her  mirror, 
at  some  tiny  bruise  on  her  hucklebone. 
Barely  awake,  she  studies  creases  her 
arm  developed  as  she  slept.  She  has  grown 
entranced  with  blemish,  begun  to  know 
her  body's  facility  for  being 
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flawed.  She  does  not  trust  its  will  to  grow 
whole  again,  but  may  learn  that  too/freeing 
herself  to  accept  the  body's  deep  thirst 
for  risk.  Learning  to  touch  her  wounds  comes  first. 

This  poem  appeared  in  Skloot's  first  major  collection.  Music  Apprecia- 
tion (1994).  By  then,  he  had  been  ill  for  six  years  with  a  viral  disease  tar- 
geting his  brain  and  severely  disabling  him.  Ultimately  disavowing  the 
formalism  that  attracted  Skloot,  Kinsella  had  once  said  to  him,  "I  want  to 
stop  from  being  crippled  by  form."  But  in  Skloot's  poems,  form  would  ex- 
act a  revenge  on  loss  by  forcing  it  to  change  shape.  Music  Appreciation,  col- 
lecting the  best  work  of  his  first  twenty  years  as  a  poet,  featured  poems 
of  domesticity,  nature,  and  memory  -  and  his  initial  poems  about  the 
disruptions  of  illness.  The  intimate  title  poem  finds  a  speaker  stricken 
by  "some  virus  my  doctors  say/is  deep  but  cannot  name,"  and,  "It's 
somber,/but  I'm  learning  to  appreciate /this  new  tone,  the  discordant 
sound/that  accompanies  vital  change."  His  attitude  consistently  has  been 
accepting  from  the  beginning  of  the  setback,  while  preoccupied  with  rep- 
resenting states  of  disorientation  that  ultimately  yield  insight.  (Even  in 
the  sonnet  above,  the  daughter  is  "barely  awake.")  For  Skloot,  learning  to 
touch  his  own  wounds  comes  first  -  his  main  story,  even  before  the  ill- 
ness. In  his  new  book,  Approxiniateli/  Paradise,  the  rules  of  his  poetry  take 
precedence  over  the  accidents  of  his  life,  and  find  a  route  from  threat  to 
sustenance.  But  the  intensity  of  such  controlled  tone  and  form  also  sug- 
gests a  potential  loss  of  equilibrium,  an  underlying  dread. 

In  many  ways.  Approximately  Paradise  continues  the  interests  and 
approaches  of  his  last  book.  The  Fiddler's  Trance  (2001).  There,  he  con- 
cluded the  poem  "December  Dawn"  with  "But  still,  I  have  never  felt 
so  strongly/ before  that  the  world  has  become  nothing /but  an  image  of 
what  is  inside  me. /I'll  walk  until  the  fog  lifts  or  something."  For  some 
poets,  self-tentativeness  is  a  pollution  from  graduate  studies  in  post- 
modernist theory,  a  brooding  vagueness,  a  mistrust  of  the  power  of  the 
text.  For  Skloot,  it  is  based  on  a  physical  sensation  rendered  through 
perception  and  description.  In  the  new  book's  first  poem,  "The  Role  of 
a  Lifetime,"  a  roughed-up  pentameter  with  linked  rhymes,  a  man  con- 
siders his  role  as  Lear  and  the  displeasing  oddity  of  portraying  age- 
induced  dementia  with  wit:  "But  not  play  a  wayward  mind!  Be  cut/to 
the  brains,  strange  to  himself,  his  entire/soul  wrenched  free,  then  re- 
membering his  lines  but /act  forgetting.  Understand  pure  nonsense/ well 
enough  to  make  no  sense  when  saying /it ..."  There  is  an  implied  ars  po- 
etica  here,  a  refusal  to  settle  for  mere  suggestiveness  or  to  use  disjointed 
effects  for  imitation  of  a  state  of  confusion.  This  Lear,  fearful  of  his  own 
lapses,  "could  not  bring/himself  to  speak  the  plain  and  awful  line/that 
shows  the  man  within  the  shattered  king: /I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect 
mind."  "My  mind's  not  right"  wrote  Robert  Lowell  in  "Skunk  Hour." 
Skloot's  temperament  will  not  permit  such  a  statement  (and  besides,  he 
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usually  speaks  of  loss  of  function,  not  madness).  But  he  does  start  from 
what's  gone  awry;  it  is  his  overt  wish  for  (and  enactments  of)  affirmative 
destinations  that  is  not  Lowellish.  Still,  Skloot's  mythic  self  does  not  con- 
fuse the  desire  for  peaceful  vision  and  musicality  with  a  certainty  of  its 
ultimate  arrival.  These  are  poems  about  -  and  behaving  as  -  moments  of 
passing  clarity. 

A  typical  Skloot  maneuver  is  to  narrate  a  drift  from  waking  to  wakeful- 
ness, from  dream  to  awareness  and  back.  In  the  book's  first  section,  there 
are  poems  about  famous  artists  in  turmoil,  all  attempting  to  hear  a  private 
music:  Gauguin  (presented  as  a  ghost  in  a  waking  landscape),  Carson  Mc- 
Cullers,  Brahms,  Couperin.  The  narration  of  "Gauguin  in  Oregon"  is  hal- 
lucinatory, but  the  loss  of  mental  acuity  is  not  expressed  through  stagy  im- 
ages of  the  unexpected  or  broken  syntax.  From  "Brahms  in  Delirium":  "He 
knows  he  is  out  of  his  mind.  He  hears/the  swift  percussion  of  his  racing 
heart/and  feels  it  carry  him  toward  what  he  fears/most,  the  end  of  all  his 
music,  the  start/ /of  everlasting  silence.  .  ."  These  poems  are  juxtaposed 
with  shorter  pieces  showing  the  natural  or  personal  world,  such  as  "Soft 
Flame,"  a  sonnet  describing  a  dream.  Skloot's  dreamscapes  display  his  im- 
modesty: how  far  can  he  stretch  credulity  in  a  visionary  conceit?  He  does 
not  seem  to  care.  This  strange  voice  expects  us  to  take  these  sentimental  vi- 
sions literally. 

The  second  section  begins  with  another  performance  poem,  "Dress 
Rehearsal,"  where  once  again  the  player  "must  project  ease"  and  wit  (yet 
not  necessarily  be  at  ease  or  feel  witty).  But  forgetting  his  lines  in  re- 
hearsal, he  exits  "lost  in  a  soft,  rapturous  sorrow/ where  nothing  moves 
and  nothing  is  certain."  The  poem,  however,  is  not  lost  but  recovered 
from  confusion,  and  its  sorrow  is  muted;  it  is  built  deliberately  to  help  us 
deliberate:  five  quatrains  with  linked  rhymes,  maintaining  a  firm  shape 
for  a  frantic  experience.  Skloot  has  but  one  poetic  impulse:  to  clean  up  the 
disorder  of  the  mind. 

Like  Yeats,  having  found  his  mask  and  cause,  Skloot  is  stubborn  about 
the  sole  message  he  is  willing  to  hear,  namely  that  life  is  going  to  be  pos- 
sible after  all,  even  after  losing  everything.  Approximately  Paradise  has  sev- 
eral tales  about  the  fear  of  failure  at  performance  and  the  degradation  of 
artistic  skills,  such  as  "The  Keyboard  Trial,"  a  narrative  about  a  faltering 
Scarlatti  called  to  compete  against  his  hero,  Handel.  The  figure  of  the  flag- 
ging artist  deepens  its  effects  with  "John  Constable  At  Sixty,  London, 
1837,"  a  forty-one-line  unrhymed  poem  in  a  loose  tetrameter.  Here,  the 
artist  does  not  simply  lose  his  facility,  but  senses  something  entirely  new 
and  elemental  to  paint  in  his  old  world:  "If  he  could /paint  what  he  has 
come  to  know  of  it,  /  he  would  leave  out  the  high  blues, /leave  out  the  wa- 
tery violet  that  daylight /makes  of  a  late  winter  afternoon /and  the  sea's 
azure  embrace  on  clear/summer  days.  .  .  //He  would  turn  to  reds/for 
their  tint  of  certain  loss  on  a  day/otherwise  full  of  promise."  This  latter  is 
Skloot's  keynote:  promise  and  loss  existing  in  a  hard-won  balance.  The 
^descent  into  a  loss  of  vision  is,  for  Skloot,  an  opportunity /or  vision,  a 
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place  to  make  his  stand.  In  "Home  Repairs,"  all  of  Skloot's  talents  and  ten- 
dencies coalesce  into  a  signature  poem  through  measured  detail  and 
tightly  controlled  tone: 

The  summer  he  wallpapered  his  daughter's 

bedroom,  rain  finally  buckled  the  back  deck 

and  sluiced  the  loose  roof  shingles  free  to 

flutter  off  on  a  gust  of  wind.  He  knew 

what  was  happening  before  his  eyes,  how  water 

goes  for  what  holds  an  old  house  together 

and  tears  it  apart  from  the  outside  in. 

So  does  the  sun.  A  week  of  record  heat 

seemed  to  draw  the  house  in  upon  itself 

as  he  steamed,  peeled  and  scraped  through  sheet 

after  sheet  of  tulips,  roses,  toy  soldiers 

and  prancing  horses.  He  could  hear  the  thin 

cry  joists  make  as  they  dry.  He  worked  by  himself, 

a  storm  of  plaster  around  his  shoulders, 

the  air  thick  with  mold  and  age,  nothing  left 

to  mark  the  past  but  bare  wall,  a  tapestry 

of  cracks,  and  a  door  that  would  not  stay  closed. 

The  book's  middle  section  is  comprised  of  poems  about  his  mother's 
Alzheimer's  illness.  The  final  section  locates  the  speaker  and  reader  in  a 
landscape  close  to  home,  or  what  has  become  a  resting  place  at  the  end  of 
an  ordeal.  Another  poem  of  imagined  presence,  "Patrick  Kavanagh  At 
First  Light,"  repeats  the  Gauguin  gestures,  with  the  added  element  of  a 
small  closure:  "So  I  have  gone/nowhere  after  all,  and  realize  I  have  been 
talking /to  myself.  Except  there  is  Kavanagh  again  ..."  Two  poems 
sparkle  here  at  the  end.  The  first,  "Amity  Hills,"  is  a  lilting  nature  narra- 
tive, Wordsworthian  in  its  contemplation,  and  quietly  epiphanic:  "Time 
here  has  drawn  me  out  beyond  strangeness.  Or  drawn  me  in. /I  have 
learned  that  surprise/is  not  always  shock  and  nothing  to  fear."  The  sec- 
ond, "Reese  in  Evening  Shadow,"  a  reminiscence  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers'  shortstop:  "the  whisper  of  the  wind  is  his  voice/saying  it  will  be 
all  right,  pain  is  nothing, /stability  is  overrated,  drugs  play  havoc /with 
your  game,  lost  sleep  only  means /waking  dreams,  and  illness  is  but  a 
high /pop  fly  that  pulls  us  into  shadow."  For  the  first-person  persona  and 
the  portrayed  figures,  disorientation  and  fear  come  from  fatigue,  or  are 
induced  by  meds,  or  result  from  brain  damage.  In  poem  after  poem.  Ap- 
proximately Paradise  is  finally  about  the  victory  of  memory  over  unimag- 
inable emptiness,  and  of  form  over  formlessness. 

It  has  been  said  that  poets  grow  by  recoiling  from  their  early  themes, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  pertain  to  Floyd  Skloot.  Technically  and  vo- 
cally, he  has  always  been  a  poet  of  social  decorum,  meaning  he  takes  the 
writer-reader  relationship  seriously,  and  actually  seeks  to  relieve  the 
pressures  that  strain  this  relation.  This  uncommon  strategy  is  risky,  inso- 
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far  as  it  ignores  some  registers  of  subtlety  in  favor  of  more  obvious  senti- 
ment. Thematically,  he  has  always  spoken  of  the  primacy  of  loss,  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  responding  posture  of  calm,  saving  regard. 
The  antidote  to  loss  has  entailed  a  submission  to  the  concrete  -  without 
the  comforts  of  concrete  certainties.  Skloot  has  written  that  since  he  got 
sick  "the  writing  of  poetry  has  become  much  more  open  for  me.  The  po- 
ems are  less  formal,  less  cohesive,  because  my  world  and  my  mind  are 
less  cohesive."  But  the  openness  is  relative.  Skloot  continues  to  be  a 
highly  disciplined  poet,  confronting  chaos  to  capture  and  tame  this  en- 
emy. There  is  ferocity  living  in  his  forms,  coexisting  with  the  sweetness  of 
vanquishing  sentiment. 


E.  L.  Doctorow,  Sweet  Land  Stories,  Random  House 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Wolfe 

Doctorow's  sweet  land  has  plenty  of  salt  edges,  the  flat,  noncommittal 
titles  of  his  stories  clashing  admirably  with  the  shocks  he  describes.  This 
opposition  also  reflects  his  view  of  character  and  personality.  These 
Sweetlanders  belong  in  the  tradition  of  American  grotesques  found  in 
Sherwood  Anderson,  William  Faulkner,  and  Carson  McCullers,  and  they 
suffer  the  same  knocks  trying  to  site  themselves  in  the  world. 

More  secure,  comfortable  lives  can  explode  in  a  heartbeat,  too.  Regret- 
tably, the  family  provides  little  protection  from  displacement  and  loss. 
Widows  or  widowers  appear  in  four  of  the  book's  five  stories.  "Child, 
Dead,  in  the  Rose  Garden"  turns  on  the  death  of  a  six-year-old. 

Maimed  and  twisted  family  ties  abound,  as  well.  The  title,  "Baby  Wil- 
son," refers  to  the  newborn  snatched  by  a  young  woman  eager  to  impro- 
vise a  family  with  the  boy-man  she  loves  (heTl  later  refer  to  "my  imitation 
wife  and  child").  The  title  figure  of  "Jolene:  A  Life,"  bounces  between  low- 
paying  service  work  and  luxury,  but  has  no  family  with  which  to  discuss 
her  roller-coaster  life.  She  may  also  be  doomed  to  solitude.  At  story's  end, 
her  rich,  abusive  ex-husband  has  used  his  family's  money  and  clout  both 
to  arrest  her  for  kidnapping  their  child  and  to  block  her  custody  rights. 

Other  damaged  people  in  the  book  include  a  young  Chicagoan  with  a 
"slow  eye"  in  "A  House  on  the  Plains,"  the  youth  "without  very  much  up- 
stairs" who  married  fifteen-year-old  Jolene,  and  the  "criminally  insane" 
kidnapper  of  Baby  Wilson.  Yet  these  unlucky  souls  aren't  to  be  pitied  or 
patronized.  After  restoring  Baby  Wilson  to  safety,  shoeless,  dreamy-faced 
Karen  Robileaux  starts  her  own  family  with  the  story's  narrator  in  Alaska, 
where  "most  people  . . .  don't  quite  fit  into  the  greater  U.  S. . . .  so  nobody 
asks  too  many  questions." 

Doctorow's  other  unfortunates  often  will  pluck  up  the  sinew,  grit,  and 
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resilience  that  helped  build  America.  Jolene,  for  instance,  has  had  three 
husbands,  done  prison  time,  worked  as  both  a  topless  waitress  and  a 
hooker,  contracted  std,  lived  with  "a  distinguished  gray-haired  man  of 
some  girth,"  and  had  a  child  -  all  before  her  nineteenth  birthday.  Yet  she's 
working  as  an  illustrator  at  story's  end,  practicing  the  same  art  that  has 
survived  twenty  years  of  indifference  and  even  anger  from  those  closest 
to  her. 

The  moral  strength  displayed  in  "Walter  John  Harmon"  is  more  am- 
biguous and  complex.  The  story's  eponym,  a  boozing  ex-garage  mechanic 
and  jailbird,  declared  himself  God's  prophet  and  then  started  a  religious 
commune  in  western  Kansas  after  surviving  a  tornado  that  razed  the 
building  he  was  standing  in.  To  remain  focused  on  his  Unfolding  Revela- 
tion, his  followers  have  given  Harmon  all  their  worldly  goods.  And  their 
sparse,  regimented  lives  have  brought  them  a  new  happiness,  warmth, 
and  a  sense  of  belonging. 

The  tale's  narrator,  a  lawyer  whose  practice  consists  mostly  of  defus- 
ing or  deflecting  legal  actions  against  the  commune,  has  a  special  burden. 
His  wife  is  sleeping  with  Harmon.  But,  an  "envoy  of  the  future"  himself, 
he,  too,  loves  God's  prophet.  When  Harmon  and  Betty  bolt  the  commune, 
he  accepts  their  flight  as  an  opportunity  for  spiritual  growth.  Can  he  be 
faulted?  He  has  found  something  to  live  by,  and  he  has  started  to  believe 
that  his  crisis  has  strengthened  him  to  better  serve  God.  How  many  of  us 
would  his  crisis  have  destroyed?  How  many  of  us  mocked  Tolstoy's  spir- 
itual giants  in  Anna  Karenina  and  Resurrection  when  they  answered  sexual 
betrayal  with  love?  (Interestingly,  on  this  score,  Tolstoy  kept  up  a  long 
correspondence  with  Gandhi  -  in  English,  no  less.) 

Doctorow's  rhetoric  can  be  as  compelling  as  the  issues  he  raises.  The 
first  sentence  of  "Jolene,"  "She  married  Mickey  Holler  when  she  was  15," 
shows  him  grabbing  reader  attention  straightaway.  Which  he  also  knows 
how  to  hold.  With  economy  and  assurance,  he'll  capture  the  spirit  of  a 
place.  Phoenix,  for  instance,  is  "a  hot  flat  city  of  the  desert,  but  with  a  lot 
of  fast-moving  people  who  lived  inside  their  air-conditioning."  Carefully 
chosen  details  continue  to  compel.  Thus  "Child,  Dead"  includes  a  throw- 
away  reference  to  the  German  settlement  of  Texas  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  a  passage  in  "Walter  John  Harmon"  cites  the  "Hospitality 
Squad"  rather  than  "Committee"  assigned  to  greet  monthly  visitors  to  the 
commune. 

Doctorow  also  knows  his  way  around  different  narrative  conventions 
and  modes.  In  "Child,  Dead"  a  corpse  turns  up  in  the  Rose  Garden  ad- 
joining the  White  House  (yes,  that  White  House).  Besides  buttressing  his 
tale  with  references  to  forensic  pathology,  Doctorow  drives  it  with  the 
hard,  tight  plotting  that  good  literary  detection  has  always  depended 
upon.  The  rewards  provided  by  Szueet  Land  Stories  transcend  the  book's 
thought-provoking  title. 
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J.T.  Barbarese,  A  Very  Small  World,  Orchises 
Paul  J.  Willis,  How  to  Get  There,  Finishing  Line 

Reviewed  by  Carmine  Sarracino 

As  J.T.  Barbarese  explains  in  his  book,  the  title  derives  from  a  Hart  Crane 
anecdote.  "When  Charlie  Chaplin  met  Hart  Crane  in  New  York  in  1926, 
they  drank  and  talked  the  night  through.  Crane's  biographer  Paul  Mari- 
ani  reports  Chaplin's  saying  to  Crane,  'A  poem  is  a  letter  to  the  world,' 
and  Crane  replying,  'A  very  small  world.'" 

In  his  letter  to  the  very  small  world,  Barbarese  reports  back  his  excur- 
sions into  the  big  world,  detailing  its  richness  as  well  as  its  various  im- 
poverishments in  finely  crafted  poems.  His  telling  is  also  self-referential, 
revealing  a  poet  -  sometimes  the  observer,  sometimes  the  participant  - 
whose  perceptions  are  idiosyncratic,  often  comically  so,  (especially  his 
seeing),  but  always  insightful  and  strikingly  original. 

Couplets  allow  Barbarese  compression  and  the  fluid  quickness  to 
change  direction.  The  first  four  packed  and  slippery-quick  couplets  of  the 
book's  first  poem,  "Spring,"  tell  us: 

The  nineteenth-century  self  hidden  in  the  twentieth  - 
goes  shopping  for  signs  of  spring 

and  elated  by  the  sun  and  the  sun's  routines 
kneels  before  risen  crocus  and  beds  new  bulbs. 

The  cardinal  reddens  unwatched, 
the  dust  makes  a  paste  of  the  sunlight, 

the  bay-windows  make  the  houses  look  pregnant, 
the  streets  have  a  migrainey  brightness. 

Since  it  is  a  hidden  "nineteenth-century  self"  shopping  (the  twentieth 
century  self's  favorite  pastime)  for  signs,  we  expect  this  photograph  of  the 
streets  to  have  a  grainy  brightness,  but  "migrainey"  prepares  us  for  what 
is  to  come  later,  "all  these  nervous  wrecks  running  their  lives/ like  four- 
year  old  birthday  parties. .  . ." 

"The  bay-windows  make  the  houses  look  pregnant"  is  one  of  those 
perceptions  (which  fill  this  collection)  that  is  at  first  glance  funny,  but  on 
second  and  third  glance  more  complexly  suggestive. 

Victorian  houses,  we  have  all  heard,  were  built  to  look  as  if  they  would 
stand  forever  as  fortresses  of  the  family.  So  Barbarese 's  houses  indeed 
"look  pregnant"  with  the  next  generation.  Those  future  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, rarely  took  possession  of  their  inherited  property;  instead,  they 
pursued  distant  jobs,  or  abandoned  the  homestead  through  divorce,  or 
preferred  to  time-share  a  condo  -  all  of  which  further  enrich  the  image  of 
the  "migrainey  brightness"  of  the  street. 
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A  solitary  triplet  then  settles,  once  and  for  all,  the  poet's  evaluation  of 
what  he  is  seeing.  These  "nerv^ous  wrecks"  have  been  "running  their 
lives" 

like  four-year  old  birthday  parties,  and  it's  all  so  lush 
you  want  to  spit  your  soul  into  the  rose  bush, 
repair  the  damage  to  the  educational  system.  .  . . 

The  poem  concludes  with  a  couplet  that  utterly  alters,  turns  on  its 
head,  the  high  seriousness  with  which  this  paean  to  spring  apparently  be- 
gins. The  spring  clouds,  those  Shellean  archetypes  of  the  creative  and  re- 
newing power  of  nature,  slide  "like  party  hats  over  the  sun."  Spring  in 
these  nineteenth  century  streets  has  become,  in  the  twentieth,  not  lofty 
and  inspiring,  but  childish,  errant,  and  even  goofy 

Barbarese  comes  back  again  and  again,  throughout  the  volume,  to  see- 
ing -  as  perception,  as  understanding,  as  metaphor. 

"When  the  Snow  Fell,"  for  instance,  catalogs  visual  images  of  a  snow- 
fall. The  poet  sees  the  altered  landscape  imaginatively,  and  then,  "shak- 
ing the  sleep  off"  un-sees  "such  beauty  thaw  into  fact."  To  shift  perception 
through  the  range  of  possibilities,  from  the  real  to  the  fanciful,  back  and 
forth 

is  to  see  a  street,  your  ordinary 
dream  wither  into  life 
and  tell  a  small  story. 

The  long  poem,  "Postcard:  'Family,  c.1950  (Photographer  Un- 
known),'" located  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  collection,  is,  in  many  ways, 
the  heart  of  the  book.  More  thoroughly  than  any  other  single  poem  in  the 
book,  it  explores  the  various  meanings  of  seeing,  from  simple  perception 
(the  poem  begins  with  a  long,  very  precise  description  of  the  image  on  the 
postcard  itself),  to  seeing  as  regarding,  as  hallucination,  and  as  vision. 

The  last  line  (I  won't  give  it  away  here)  is  stunning  for  its  surprise  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  realizes  immediately,  its  inevitability. 

A  Very  Small  World  is  a  superb  collection  of  poems  that  span  an  im- 
pressive structural,  thematic  and  tonal  range.  Barbarese  handles  tradi- 
tional forms  masterfully  (including  a  group  of  nine  sonnets),  and  strings 
together  brilliant  couplet  sequences.  There  are  funny  poems,  such  as  "On 
Hearing  that  Stravinsky  Loved  Gilligan's  Island,"  and  "Romanticism  for 
Dummies."  At  the  other  extreme,  six  gut- wrenching  poems  on  the  Gulf 
War  -  the  most  emotionally  powerful  in  the  volume  -  are  in  themselves 
worth  the  price  of  admission. 

A  Very  Small  World  is  a  letter  that  the  world,  the  big  world,  really 
should  read.  Of  course,  that  won't  happen  for  Barbarese  any  more  than  it 
did  for  Crane.  But  citizens  of  the  very  small  world  certainly  will  relish  this 
extraordinary  missive. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  Paul  Willis's  Hozu  to  Get  There  are  quite  literally 
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like  letters:  they  address  the  reader  directly,  and  are  newsy  narratives  we 
are  invited  into  so  that  we  may  discover  that  we  are  reading  stories  about 
ourselves  as  well.  We  might  apply  the  term  "accessible"  to  Willis's  work, 
except  that  these  simple  narratives  are  often  so  subtle  that  we  cannot  too 
carefully,  too  closely  analyze  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  them.  Rather, 
we  must,  as  William  Stafford  claimed  was  true  of  poems,  see  them  out  of 
the  corners  of  our  eyes,  like  faint  stars.  Look  at  them  directly,  and  they 
disappear. 

"It's  Own  Reward,"  for  instance,  the  first  poem  in  the  collection,  de- 
scribes the  routine  of  going  for  a  morning  run  -  after  coffee  and  the  paper 
-  through  the  canyons  of  northern  California,  and  maps  out  the  exact 
route  the  solitary  runner  takes. 

Soon  a  creek  accompanies  you, 
a  coyote.     You  climb  into  the  morning 
light,  out  of  the  shadow,  and  feel 
your  task.     It  might  be  you  are 
wearing  gloves,  and  wish  you  weren't. 
It  might  be  a  small  strain  in  your  calf 

begins,  and  refuses  to  give. 

The  sights,  smells,  and  sounds  of  the  lonely  run  through  sun  and  shade  - 
along  a  creek,  then  following  a  mountainside  until  the  sea  appears  -  are 
offered  vividly,  with  only  hints  of  the  challenge  and  effort  involved,  such 
as  the  small  strain  in  the  calf,  and  this  casual  reference  to  sweat  when  the 
sea  comes  into  view:  "The  water  is/unimaginably  bright,  like  the  sweat/ 
on  your  cheek  to  those  who  pass." 

The  run  concludes  in  the  shade  of  bay  laurel  trees,  the  leaves  of  which: 
"touch  your  hair,  and  you  turn  home." 

On  first  reading,  looking  too  directly  at  this  oddly  anti-climactic  end- 
ing we  might  well  think:  And?  But  faintly,  out  of  the  corners  of  our  eyes, 
we  glimpse  more.  The  runner  is  not  crowned  with  plucked  laurel  leaves, 
is  not  awarded  some  prize  by  a  judge  for  the  best  time.  The  run  itself  was 
the  whole  thing,  the  real  thing.  This  energetic,  athletic  entering  into  the 
life  of  a  canyon  bursting  with  energy  and  life  brings  us  more  consciously 
into  our  own  larger  life:  our  solitary  existence  in  an  environmental  con- 
text of  innumerable  lives  surrounding  us  -  the  coyote,  the  "new  smell  of 
ceanothus."  When  we  live  this  way,  with  such  heightened  awareness  of 
the  natural  world  around  us,  we  "turn  home." 

For  this  inward,  spiritual  achievement,  gained  through  some  sweat 
and  small  strains  -  we  had  to  leave  our  warm  porch  and  coffee  and  news- 
paper -  the  living  laurel  trees  touch  our  hair. 

As  in  Willis's  two  earlier  chapbooks.  Poison  Oak,  from  Mille  Grazie, 
and  The  Deep  and  Secret  Color  of  Ice,  from  Small  Poetry,  many  of  the  poems 
in  How  to  Get  There  take  us  on  excursions  into  the  mountain  forests  and 
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canyons  of  California.  Which  is  to  say,  they  take  us  on  journeys  into  the 
self,  into  the  spirit,  via  the  paths  through  the  woods  Willis  cuts. 

The  lovely  and  evocative  title  poem,  "How  to  Get  There,"  presents  us 
with  such  a  bridge  to  the  spirit  in  the  explored  image  of  a  sycamore  fallen 
across  a  plunge  pool: 

To  cross  the  log  you  must  weave 
through  a  young  forest,  the  vegetable 
equivalent  of  shops  and  houses 
piled  thick  upon  London  Bridge. 
Here  there  is  stubborn  life  for  sale, 
new  and  eternal  homes, 
hands  of  mottled  green  and  brown 
to  reach  you  to  the  other  side. 

Repeatedly  throughout  this  handsomely  bound  little  book  we  feel  that 
we  have  indeed  been  guided  through  the  material,  the  manifest  -  with 
much  praise  and  even  awe  -  and  then  across  a  bridge  to  the  hands  of 
something  else  entirely:  the  other  dimension  of  life's  fullness,  the  spirit. 


Diane  Abu-Jaber,  Crescent,  W.  W.  Norton 

Reviewed  by  Amelia  M.  L.  Monies 

Crescent  is  Diana  Abu-Jaber's  second  novel.  It  is  a  story  of  exile,  a  search 
for  identity  both  individual  and  collective.  Sirine,  a  thirty-nine  year  old 
Iraqi- American  lives  with  the  uncle  who  raised  her  after  her  parents  died 
when  she  was  quite  young.  Her  life  is  one  of  cooking  and  academia.  She 
is  the  main  cook  at  Nadia's  Cafe,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  University  of 
California  Los  Angeles  campus  where  her  uncle,  a  professor  in  the  Near 
Eastern  Studies  Department,  has  taught  most  of  his  life.  The  clientele  at 
the  Iraqi-Lebanese  cafe  is  primarily  Middle  Eastern  and  here  is  where  sto- 
ries are  told,  news  and  issues  about  the  Middle  East  are  discussed,  ar- 
gued. It  is  also  where  Sirine,  at  the  encouragement  of  her  uncle,  begins  a 
romantic  relationship  with  Hanif  Al  Eyad,  an  Iraqi  immigrant.  Hanif,  a 
new  hire  in  her  uncle's  department,  is  deeply  troubled  by  his  separation 
from  his  family  in  Iraq. 

Through  this  courtship  between  Sirine  and  Hanif,  the  reader  receives 
a  very  different  Iraq  from  the  current  media  descriptions.  In  getting  to 
know  one  another,  they  share  their  familial  and  geographic  memories 
and  losses.  The  reader  is  privy  to  an  intimate  world  only  lovers  can  share, 
about  not  only  their  childhood  but  the  memory  of  place.  Reading  this 
novel  now  is  poignant  especially  during  scenes  where  Hanif  reconstructs 
cities  like  Baghdad  before  the  bombings,  before  Hussein.  His  nostalgia 
comes  from  a  raw  "recent  immigrant"  experience  whereas  Sirine  has  no 
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knowledge,  no  point  of  recognition  for  a  country  which  she  can  only 
claim  as  her  ethnic  heritage.  Their  juxtaposition  in  this  novel  is  what 
cultural  critic  Svetlana  Boym  describes  as  the  meaning  of  nostalgia  when 
she  says,  "  'Algia'  -  longing  -  is  what  we  share,  yet  'nostos'  -  the  return 
home  -  is  what  divides  us." 

The  spice-filled  aromas  within  Nadia's  Cafe  bring  expatriates,  immi- 
grants into  a  place  that  allows  for  a  respite  from  longing  as  well  as  a 
matriarchal  community  of  sorts.  Um-Nadia,  the  owner,  and  the  strong- 
willed  Mirielle  round  out  the  close-knit  environment  of  women  support- 
ing women.  In  Abu-Jaber's  hand,  these  characters  defy  common  stereo- 
types of  Arab-American  women.  The  details  in  scenes  that  focus  on  their 
daily  lives  are  not  the  CNN-type  media  portrayals  of  Middle-Eastern 
women  as  submissive,  quiet,  and  hidden.  When  Sirine  joins  the  Women  in 
Islam  group,  we  also  witness  welcome  contradictions  to  the  stereotypes. 
Rana  is  a  colorful  and  powerful  presence.  The  strongest  writing  happens 
within  the  confines  of  the  cafe.  Here  Abu-Jaber  delights  in  the  sensual  and 
sacred  act  of  cooking.  Sirine 's  ruminations  as  she  prepares  the  baklava  or 
lamb  dishes  are  poetic  and  broaden  the  plot's  development. 

The  novel's  other  main  connecting  link  is  the  uncle's  story  telling.  We 
enter  the  intimate  world  of  Abdelrahman  Salahadin  who  "carries  himself 
like  a  handful  of  water."  The  uncle's  Salahadin  story  is  woven  throughout 
the  novel  so  that  it  becomes  a  subtext  of  the  main  plot.  Late  in  the  novel, 
the  narrator  notes  that  these  stories  which  come  from  "the  collective  un- 
conscious of  a  family"  are  a  "reflection  of  reality."  And  so  the  story  of 
Salahadin  indeed  reflects  Sirine  and  Hanif 's  loss  of  home  and  the  slow  re- 
turn which  may  or  may  not  be  a  literal  one.  Embedded  in  the  theme  of  re- 
turn to  one's  home  is  the  new  moon  -  the  crescent  -  which  signifies  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Islamic  month  as  well  as  the  end  of  Ramadan,  the  month 
of  fasting  and  of  reflection.  To  Salahadin,  who  is  the  first  to  see  this  new 
moon  or  crescent,  it  is  a  calling  of  return. 

There  are  some  sections  of  the  book  that  could  have  undergone  fur- 
ther tending.  For  example,  Nathan  becomes  too  shadowy  a  character  so 
that  by  the  time  the  reader  finds  out  the  truth  about  him,  it  feels  post- 
denouement.  Too  much  has  occurred  and  the  reasons  for  his  silence  can 
seem  far-fetched.  The  last  half  of  the  book  also  could  have  benefited  from 
one  more  session  of  editing.  However,  these  small  problems  do  not  take 
away  the  rich  depth  of  Abu-Jaber's  development  of  characters,  smooth 
ease,  and  pace  of  scenes,  as  well  as  the  lovely  intersections  of  mythical 
story. 

On  September  ii,  2001,  Abu-Jaber  was  not  quite  finished  with  the 
writing  of  Crescent.  She  thought  about  abandoning  the  book,  but  then  re- 
alized the  importance  of  its  presence  post  9/11.  The  novel  Crescent,  then, 
is  a  prescient  gift  to  American  readers  and  yet  it  is  not  heavy  handed.  In 
her  first  novel,  Arabian  Jazz,  Abu-Jaber  included  a  profusion  of  characters 
that  at  times  occluded  the  main  plot.  In  Crescent,  she  hones  her  craft,  cuts 
down  on  the  number  of  characters  and  paces  the  scenes  well.  Her  growth 
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as  a  novelist  is  apparent  with  this  work.  Crescent  is  a  quiet  meditation  and 
rendering  of  place,  characterization,  and  plot.  She  is  able  to  weave  these 
vital  ingredients  into  a  beautiful  braiding  of  story.  Her  previous  novel 
was  set  in  New  York  while  this  one,  set  in  Los  Angeles,  is  a  good  back- 
drop to  the  mythical  and  realistic  aspects  of  the  story.  Crescent  is  also  a 
novel  Americans  should  be  required  to  read.  The  2004  pen  West  Award 
Judges  agreed  with  this  assessment  and  gave  Abu-Jaber  first  place  for  this 
fine  novel. 


Matthew  Rohrer,  A  Green  Light,  Verse  Press 

Reviewed  by  Derek  Pollard 

Simplistic  doggerel.  Nonsense.  Lacking  character,  lacking  heart.  I  have  heard 
Matthew  Rohrer's  collection  A  Green  Light  thus  dismissed  by  people 
whose  opinion  I  generally  trust  without  hesitation,  most  of  whom  are 
themselves  distinguished  poets.  I  suppose  that  this  trust  has  now  been 
called  into  question,  for  1  couldn't  disagree  more  with  this  response  to 
Rohrer's  book.  A  Green  Light  is  a  dazzling  collection,  full  of  courage,  ear- 
nestness and  -  most  importantly  -  heart.  In  fact,  I  would  argue  that  the 
stakes  are  so  high  in  Rohrer's  book  that  the  safety  of  such  quick  dismissal 
is  almost  too  alluring  to  pass  up.  The  poet,  in  language  at  once  both  fresh 
and  glib,  confronts  the  fundamental  -  if  also  too  easily  dismissed  - 
dilemma,  recognized  almost  one  hundred  years  ago  now  by  Wassily 
Kandinsky  in  his  Concerning  the  Spiritual  in  Art,  of  how  to  express  the 
transcendent  within  the  limitations  of  the  various  artistic  media.  Read 
closely  Kandinsky's  words,  as  they've  not  faded  one  iota  in  their  truth- 
fulness since  1911,  have,  perhaps,  become  even  more  germane  to  us  now: 

The  nightmare  of  materialism,  which  has  turned  the  life  of  the  uni- 
verse into  an  evil,  useless  game,  is  not  yet  past;  it  holds  the  awakening 
soul  still  in  its  grip.  Only  a  feeble  light  glimmers  like  a  tiny  star  in  a 
vast  gulf  of  darkness.  This  feeble  light  is  but  a  presentiment,  and  the 
soul,  when  it  sees  it,  trembles  in  doubt  whether  the  light  is  not  a 
dream,  and  the  gulf  of  darkness  reality. 

Rohrer  resolves  this  doubt  by  giving  us  A  Green  Light,  his  meditation 
on  a  life  rightly  li\'ed  within  the  confines  of  a  human  world  terribly  out  of 
whack,  a  world  in  which  "[t]he  nightmare  of  materialism"  has  become  an 
inescapable  fact.  "I'm  going  to  sit  here  until  I  feel  my  soul"  pronounces 
the  poet  in  "MK  Ultra,"  and  I,  for  one,  applaud  him  for  making  his  stand 
against  that  "gulf  of  darkness"  into  which  we  have  all  now  fallen,  and  out 
of  which  those  of  us  with  any  heart  at  all  are  doing  whatever  we  can  to  lift 
ourselves.  In  "Cloud  Walk  III,"  the  poet  acknowledges  the  muck  -  having 
come  to  "the  bridge  to  Toilet  Island  again /Crossing  back  to  money 
worries, /to  their  shame"  -  while  at  the  same  time  he  tries  to  remain 
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unsullied  by  it  all.  It  is  nearly  impossible  for  the  poet,  through  the  agency 
of  the  speaker,  to  do,  and  although  the  final  line  admits  as  much:  "I  must 
fight  to  concentrate"  the  sense  is  that  the  fight  will  not  be  relinquished  so 
easily. 

Lest  we  get  carried  away  in  trumpeting  Rohrer  as  communard  and  se- 
cessionist, however,  it  is  important  to  note  that  not  all  is  fire  and  brim- 
stone with  him;  often  his  poems  are  imbued  with  an  unabashed  zaniness, 
a  cartoon  quality  that  seems  to  overshadow  the  more  contemplative  and 
confrontational  aspects  of  the  poems.  This  is  often  the  reason  why 
Rohrer 's  poetry  is  viewed  as  clever  but  somehow  lacking.  But  it  would  be 
a  shame  to  see  the  poems  in  A  Green  Light  neglected  merely  for  the  fact 
that  Rohrer  doesn't  shy  away  from  engaging  the  language  and  imagery  of 
popular  culture. 

I  have  seen  what  others  have  only  dreamed  they've  seen. 

I  have  seen  underdog  in  startling  full-color 

on  a  black  and  white  TV. 

I  have  seen  the  illicit  mushroom  activities  on  the  moon. 

I  have  seen  the  pandas  in  the  darkened  park. 

The  cashier  at  Sears  who  wore  no  bra; 

the  little  brown  and  yellow  cloud  that  hovered 

over  my  grandparents'  house;  adults  replaced 

by  Replicants  in  1977;  I  have  looked 

into  the  mirror  and  seen  two  dark  pools  of  humility. 

Others  have  only  dreamed  they've  looked  into  the  mirror. 

("Poem  for  Underdog") 

What  is  wrong  with  using  "Underdog"  to  illuminate  epiphany,  or  in 
spinning  a  serial  poem  -  which  is  what  I  believe  A  Green  Light  to  be,  de- 
spite the  individual  poem  titles  of  many  of  the  poems  -  out  of  a  diction 
primarily  concerned  with  the  attentions  of  the  adolescent,  even  the  pre- 
adolescent?  The  distinction  that  must  be  made  here  is  between  the  child- 
ish and  the  childlike,  between  the  simplistic  and  the  seemingly  simple. 

Rohrer's  poems,  despite  the  appearance  of  casual  posturing  and  dis- 
regarding ease  -  how  many  more  times  must  we  hear  the  refrain  My 
sixth-grader  could  have  written  that?  -  are  in  fact  quite  complex,  formally 
demanding  offerings.  They  are  deceptively  simple,  profoundly  made. 
They  sally  forth  in  a  spirit  of  play,  engaging  the  reader  both  immediately 
and  lastingly.  If  anything,  I  would  propose  that  A  Green  Light  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  project  the  New  York  School  began  decades  ago.  This  book 
is  filled  with  that  same  sense  of  erstwhile  levity  and  truthfulness,  that 
same  sense  of  insouciant  hipness  given  us  by  Ashbery,  Koch,  O'Hara,  et  al. 

The  image  I  was  left  with  after  finishing  A  Green  Light  was  of  Li  Po 
looking  up  from  one  of  Sartre's  novels,  smiling  and  shaking  his  head.  The 
key  to  Rohrer's  book  lies  in  understanding  what  Li  Po  might  mean  by  this. 
I  would  argue  that  the  headshake  is  an  invitation,  a  form  of  quiet  rebel- 
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lion  against  the  lack  of  joy  we  run  into  in  that  world  so  aptly  described 
by  Sartre  and  Kandinsky  -  our  worlds  let  us  not  forget.  Rohrer,  too,  is 
party  to  that  rebellion.  He  gets  the  spirit  of  Li  Po's  gesture  and  paints  over 
his  own  poems  with  it.  His  tone  is  at  once  world-weary  and  celebratory, 
disappointed  and  vivifying.  It  is  rare  to  encounter  such  skillful  juxtaposi- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  single  book,  but  Rohrer  is  a  devotee  of  the  contra- 
dictory to  such  an  extent  that  his  poems  evince  a  consummate  balance,  an 
unmistakable  harmony.  His  is  a  natural  poetry  that  comes  to  us  in  a  most 
contemporary  voice,  both  humorous  and  heartbroken,  decidedly  whole.  I 
marvel  at  Rohrer 's  contemplative  approach,  his  formally  complex  cyclical 
musings  that  are  always  leading  the  reader,  in  the  words  of  Kandinsky, 
"forwards  and  upwards"  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the  muddied  and 
beautiful  world  of  which  we  are  all  a  part.  I  acknowledge  Rohrer's  poetic 
project  in  the  same  way  that  he  lays  it  out  in  the  poem  "Abbot":  "Anyone 
who  breaks/stupid  rules  is  a  hero." 

Sherrie  Flick,  I  Call  This  Flirting:  Stories,  Flume  Press 

Reviewed  by  Kate  Flaherty 

After  years  of  reading  Sherrie  Flick's  short  short  stories  in  literary  maga- 
zines across  the  country,  it  is  a  delight  to  see  the  best  of  them  all  together 
in  her  first  collection,  I  Call  This  Flirting,  winner  of  the  Flume  Press  Chap- 
book  Prize.  The  chapbook  size  is  perfect  for  short  shorts  -  the  collection 
echoes  the  beautiful  brevity  of  the  form,  yet  Flirting  also  is  plenty  long 
enough  for  Flick  to  create  an  arc  of  mood  and  emotion  that  develops 
much  like  a  novel. 

Initially,  I'd  say  the  theme  of  Flirting  is  love,  but  Flick's  stories  are  far 
from  candy  hearts  and  Valentines.  Sometimes  love  is  sweet,  but  more  often 
love  ends  chewed  up,  spit  out  and  ground  into  the  sidewalk.  Even  as  Flick 
writes  of  the  first  flush  of  new  love  and  the  willful  naivete  that  goes  with  it, 
she  still  includes  its  dark  side.  In  "The  Way  You  See  It,"  the  narrator  falls 
for  the  beautiful  man  who  smells  like  "earth  and  sweat  and  leaves,"  but  we 
immediately  discover  he  has  left  her,  and  that  love  "is  an  ocean,  pounding 
and  pounding  on  the  rocks."  The  reason  she  falls  for  the  wrong  man  in 
"The  Way  You  See  It"  is  the  same  reason  the  narrator  makes  the  question- 
able (though  delightfully  salacious)  decision  to  seduce  a  paperboy  in  a 
later  story.  The  narrator  -  and  the  stories  in  Flirting  do  sound  as  if  they  em- 
anate from  the  same  narrator  throughout,  whether  she  speaks  in  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  voice  -  sees  the  pieces  rather  than  the  whole,  tunneling  her  vi- 
sion so  she  doesn't  have  to  admit  what  she  already  knows. 

It's  this  tunneling  of  vision  that  I  think  is  the  true  theme  of  Flirting. 
There  is  so  much  we  don't  know  or  don't  want  to  know  -  about  each 
other,  about  the  world,  about  the  future  -  it  makes  sense  to  put  on  the 
blinders  and  only  focus  on  what  fits  into  a  single  snapshot,  to  focus  on 
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what  we  can  fit  in  our  palms,  and  the  short  short  is  the  perfect  form  for 
this  concept. 

Flick  also  uses  elements  of  magical  realism  in  her  stories,  playing  with 
time  and  memory  and  character.  In  "The  Paperboy,"  the  title  character  is 
almost  the  narrator's  puppet,  in  "Back"  the  narrator  reverses  time  to  erase 
her  bland  boyfriend,  and  in  "Birds  in  Relation  to  Other  Things,"  she  in- 
vites the  birds  into  her  apartment  for  quasi-Socratic  interaction,  in  which 
the  birds  ask  questions  that  we  can't  hear,  and  that  no  one  has  answers  to. 

Flick's  best  stories  are  where  she  creates  fictional  stereotypes  that  are 
exquisite,  whether  they're  funny  and  sharp,  like  in  "Las  Vegas  Women"  - 

In  Las  Vegas  women  are  made  of  polyester  and  plastic.  They  appear 
very  authentic,  fooling  even  the  closest  observer. 

They  do  not  think  souvenir  dog  brushes  or  big  bright  neon  ele- 
phants or  all-you-can-eat  4:00  a.m.  hot  dog  stands  are  funny.  If  you 
crack  a  joke  in  front  of  one  of  them,  they  pause  as  if  they  hear  a  rain- 
storm coming,  then  continue  brewing  coffee  or  counting  postcards 
into  stacks  of  twenty. 

-  or  whether  they're  wistful  and  lovely,  like  in  "Nebraska  Men"  - 

In  Nebraska  men  keep  small  colorful  seashells  in  their  mouths.  When 
they  speak,  which  isn't  often,  the  soft  roar  of  the  ocean  hums  behind 
each  word.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  understand  each  distant  coast. 

It's  wistfulness  that  separates  the  tone  of  Flirting  from  so  many  other 
cynical  explorations  of  love,  expressed  in  the  fortune  cookie  epigraphs 
Flick  puts  before  the  four  sections  of  her  book  -  to  believe  in  the  fortune 
cookie  fortune  is  just  as  silly  as  believing  in  true  love,  and  yet  we  crack  them 
open  again  and  again  if  only  because  this  time  the  fortune  might  come  true. 
So  despite  the  narrator  explaining  in  "Digging"  that  "for  women  in  my 
family,  it's  a  genetic  trait  to  seek  unhappiness,"  Flirting  has  that  under- 
current of  hope,  and  Flick  leaves  the  reader  in  the  final  section  believing  the 
narrator,  despite  all,  has  found  happiness.  From  "Everything  Here": 

She  sits  down  at  the  table  with  a  cup  of  coffee.  Steam  rising.  She  knows 
what  she  wants  is  the  future  here  and  now;  she  wants  to  be  able  to  look 
back  on  years  and  years  of  happiness  and  think  of  this  life  of  hers  as 
one  big  day. 

For  now,  she  stirs  the  soup.  It  simmers  and  bubbles  on  the  back 
burner.  The  smells  trickle  down  the  hallway  toward  the  bedroom  and 
slide  quietly  out  the  back  window. 

She  sets  the  table,  checks  her  watch.  She  hears  the  creak  of  his  first 
step 

up  the  staircase.  She  grins. 

Finally,  it  must  be  said  that  not  only  is  Flirting  well  written,  it  also  is 
beautifully  produced.  Too  often,  chapbooks  can  end  up  looking  like  a 
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high  school  literary  magazine,  no  matter  that  the  words  within  may  be 
polished.  There  are  many  notable  exceptions,  and  I  add  Flume  to  that  list. 
Excellent  binding,  high  quality  paper,  and  a  terrific  cover  photo  and 
design  by  Carrie  Fritsch  all  enhance  the  wonderful  work  within. 


Mary  Oliver,  Why  I  Wake  Early,  Beacon  Press 

Reviewed  by  Dale  E.  Cottingham 

It  was  the  memorable  French  poet  Paul  Celan  who  perhaps  best  articulated 
what  we've  all  felt  about  poets  in  the  process  of  their  making,  and  the  po- 
etry that  results:  "In  this  language  I  have  sought,  during  those  years  and 
the  years  since  then,  to  write  poems:  so  as  to  speak  to  orient  myself,  to  find 
out  where  I  was  and  where  I  was  meant  to  go,  to  sketch  out  reality  for  my- 
self." Which,  of  course,  most  accurately,  and  acutely,  applies  to  the  poetry 
of  Mary  Oliver.  For  Oliver,  who  has  already  delivered  such  towering  vol- 
umes of  poems,  including  American  Primitive  and  White  Pines,  is  "that  quiet 
person"  continually  in  the  world,  in  the  sense  of  outdoors,  walking,  look- 
ing, seeing,  listening,  "fingering  shells"  pasted  together,  keenly  observing 
the  "ball  of  the  foot  and  wide  heel /and  the  naily,  untrimmed/toes"  of  the 
bear  track,  and  in  doing  so  is  not  only  taking  the  measure  of  what  she  finds, 
but  more  crucially  the  measure  of  her  soul  ("I  am  always  trying  to  figure 
out/what  the  soul  is").  And  in  this  figuring  out,  although  the  project  is 
never  finished  ("I  believe  I  will  never  quite  know. /Though  I  play  at  the 
edges  of  knowing"),  Oliver  finds  her  bearings,  not  by  looking  at  the  self 
in  the  inherited  egocentric  sense  of  human  as  the  central  character,  but 
rather  by  seeking  out  an  immaterialism  that  is  immersed  in  the  material,  a 
reality  without  surrendering  all  that  is  or  makes  an  individual,  a  counter- 
stipulation  where  the  self  is  not  overcome  by  the  world, /but  through  the 
world  finds  renewal:  "to  keep  us  from  ever-darkness,/to  ease  us  with 
warm  touching, /to  hold  us  in  the  great  hands  of  light ..."  Which  is  an  an- 
tidote to  human  frailty,  a  strengthening,  not  a  diminishing,  of  the  human 
condition,  and  so  after  walking,  after  seeing,  after  listening,  Oliver  in  her 
most  recent  volume.  Why  I  Wake  Early,  gives  us  a  book  of  praise. 

For  a  case  study,  we  need  look  no  further  than  the  title  poem,  "Why  I 
Wake  Early,"  where  Oliver  addresses  the  query  posed  in  the  title  by  turn- 
ing to  the  morning  sun: 

Hello,  sun  in  my  face. 

Hello,  you  who  make  the  morning 

and  spread  it  over  the  fields  .  . . 

best  preacher  that  ever  was, 

dear  star  that  just  happens 

to  be  where  you  are  in  the  universe  . . . 
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Watch,  now,  how  I  start  the  day 
in  happiness,  in  kindness. 

On  this  occasion  Oliver  is  making  the  gestures  of  one  invested  to  the  point 
of  faith;  in  the  sense  of  having  given  herself  over  to  this  world,  to  her  craft, 
the  one  so  enthralled  that  she  has  no  other  means  of  expression  except 
praise.  And  we  should  not  let  pass  the  sincerity  of  the  utterance  found  in 
the  book's  epigraph  ("Lord!  who  hath  praise  enough?").  Nor  should  we  let 
pass  Oliver's  crisp  choice  of  this  literary  gem,  for  its  author,  the  English 
poet,  George  Herbert,  is  an  important  religious  poet  f  ron\  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, at  a  time  before  naturalism,  before  romanticism,  even  before  the  en- 
lightenment, a  poet  who  says  "praise"  and  means  it  in  its  most  genuine, 
and  faithful,  acceptation.  Oliver's  point  is,  thus,  not  to  turn  from  death,  or 
life,  and  not  to  insist  on  the  individual,  but  to  regard  life  in  a  sense  of  dis- 
covery, in  the  context  where  it  resides. 

This  praise,  this  virtually  religious  experience,  is  not  an  ecstasy  of  iso- 
lation and  it  is  not  instantaneous  combustion.  Rather,  it  is  derived  from 
the  careful,  insightful  looking  at  the  world,  by  which  Oliver  means  "not 
just  standing  around,  but  standing  around/as  though  with  your  arms 
open."  What  follows  then  are  poems  describing  her  itinerate  musings,  in- 
cluding most  notably  "Have  You  Seen  Blacksnake  Swimming?,"  "Look 
and  See,"  "This  World,"  "Mindful,"  and  "Spring  at  Blackwater:  1  Go 
Through  the  Lessons,"  and  from  her  walking,  her  listening,  her  examina- 
tion of  the  fecund  record  of  the  earth,  love  is  spawned: 

Oh,  to  love  what  is  lovely,  and  will  not  last! 
What  a  task 
to  ask 

of  anything,  or  anyone, 

yet  it  is  ours. 

And  this  love,  this  agape,  is  not  a  self  consuming  love,  but  a  love  that  in- 
spires awe,  veneration,  even  delight  ("as  if  delight /were  the  most  serious 
thing/you  ever  felt").  So  that  the  poems  offer  not  only  a  kind  of  wisdom, 
one  that  proceeds  as  if  from  the  very  soul,  without  a  contrived  form,  from 
a  reaching  forward,  inventing  (listening  to  "a  sound/ 1  do  not  know";  ly- 
ing down  among  field  grass  so  "that  the  little  weightless  pieces  of  gold/ 
may  float  over  me"),  but  also  with  a  voice  from  the  deepest  desire,  and 
needs,  of  the  heart,  reaching  the  inexplicable  ("not  a  vision, /not  an  an- 
swer, not  a  proof,  but  1  put  it /there,  close  against  my  heart,  where  the 
need  is")  giving  the  sense  that  the  work  on  the  page  could  not  have  been 
conceived  or  delivered  in  any  way  other  than  what  we  have  received, 
making  what  Valery  calls  the  Beautiful. 

Suitably,  and  like  true  love,  the  love  Oliver  expresses  is  one  that  takes 
into  account  and  commensurates  those  things  that  are  seemingly  incom- 
mensurable, such  as  appetite  and  prurient  interests,  demonstrating  that 
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love,  in  its  most  open  sense,  does  not  ignore  need  or  desire,  those  things 
that  can  lead  to  ruin,  but  suggests  that  these  too  have  a  context.  Consider 
"Yellowlegs"  where  a  bird  observed  by  the  poet  fishes  in  the  surf  along 
the  beach,  not  over  indulging,  but  taking  "Two  or  three,  enough  to  satisfy 
the  appetite  -  all  the /difference  between /nothing  and  everything/' 

Oliver  speaks  as  the  one  whose  life  is  not  only  her  body  but 
"surely  . . .  something  more,"  turning  and  confronting  her  life  with  an  as- 
tonishing sense  of  purpose,  as  if  finding  her  place;  her  language  is,  in  the 
nature  of  her  undertaking,  without  metrical  norm,  despite  the  typo- 
graphical appearance  of  capitals  and  stanzas,  yet  in  them  is  a  harmony  of 
meaning  that  grows  into  a  richness  unlimited  by  denotation  (Northrop 
Frye's  phrase),  giving  Oliver,  and  us,  a  place  of  respite,  even  grace: 

Through  the  window 
we  could  see 

how  far  away  it  was  to  the  gates  of  April. 
Let  the  fire  now 
put  on  its  red  hat 
and  sing  to  us. 

And  when  we  are  released  to  lo^^e  in  this  crystal  air  where  we  actually 
see  the  world  as  our  circumstance,  we  are  likewise  released  from  the 
shackles  of  our  selves,  those  perennially  carnal  cores,  giving  us  a  poetry 
of  openness,  as  if  the  poet  has  turned  herself  completely  over  to  the  earth, 
walking  in  reverence,  offering  us  the  image  of  one  who  is  made  manifest 
on  the  earth: 

it  is  heaven  to  take  what  is  given, 

to  see  what  is  plain;  what  the  sun 
lights  up  willingly;  for  example  - 1  think  this 

as  I  reach  down,  not  to  pick  but  merely  to  touch  - 
the  suitability  of  the  field  for  the  daisies,  and  the 

daisies  for  the  field. 

Oliver's  poetry  is  a  poetry  of  cognition,  that  says  that  a  thing  is  itself, 
which  is  a  poetry  of  statement.  Yet  it  is  also  a  poetry  of  reconciliation 
where  the  poems  work  out  their  symbolism  as  a  mediating  metaphor. 
And  it  is  just  here,  in  the  reconciliation,  that  we  find  Oliver's  purest  ge- 
nius, for  she  delivers  a  vision,  a  language  with  stilled  resonance,  a  kind  of 
verberation  that  resounds  as  if  the  very  ground  has  found  voice: 

After  rain  after  many  days  without  rain, 

it  stays  cool,  private  and  cleansed,  under  the  trees, 

and  the  dampness  there,  married  now  to  gravity, 

falls  branch  to  branch,  leaf  to  leaf,  down  to  the  ground  . .  . 

and  soon  so  many  small  stones,  buried  for  a  thousand  years, 
will  feel  themselves  being  touched. 
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Danielle  Ofri,  Incidental  Findings:  Lessons  from  My  Patients  in  the 
Art  of  Medicine,  Beacon  Press 

Reviewed  hy  Joshua  Dolezal 

Danielle  Ofri  is  a  shaman.  She  might  balk  at  the  title  as  a  medical  doctor, 
yet  her  essays  grapple  with  moments  when  traditional  medicine  has 
failed  her,  when  science  seems  no  more  than  empty  ritual,  and  she  feels 
as  blind  as  her  patients  to  the  mysteries  of  health  and  illness.  In  such  mo- 
ments, Ofri  instinctively  turns  to  her  patients'  emotional  anatomy:  the  tu- 
mors of  despair,  the  hot  blood  of  hope,  the  pulsing  will  to  live.  She  is  con- 
stantly embroiled  in  the  psychological  crack-up  that  Joseph  Campbell 
associates  with  the  shamanic  vision,  when  the  "unconscious  opens  up, 
and  the  shaman  falls  into  it."  The  unconscious,  for  Ofri,  is  emotion  -  the 
force  that  gives  her  stories  totemic  weight.  She  understands  illness  as  a 
narrative  and  the  stethoscope  as  a  device  that  is  sometimes  essential  to 
the  story  and  sometimes  not.  She  engages  the  full  arsenal  of  myth  and 
science,  and  this  makes  her  a  powerful  present-day  shaman. 

Incidental  Findings  is  Ofri's  second  book,  chronicling  her  sojourn  as  an 
itinerant  physician  and  her  eventual  return  to  Bellevue  Hospital  where 
she  now  holds  the  dual  titles  of  attending  physician  and  assistant  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  New  York  University.  Ofri's  collection  of  essays  is  es- 
sential to  the  medico-literary  narrative  for  its  ethical  depth,  particularly 
her  courageous  meditations  on  suicide  and  abortion.  Claude  Bernard,  the 
great  French  clinician,  wrote  in  1865,  "I  am  convinced  that  when  physiol- 
ogy is  sufficiently  far  advanced,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  phys- 
iologist will  all  understand  each  other."  Ofri  is  the  fulfillment  of  his 
prophecy. 

In  "Living  Will,"  a  patient  asks  what  reason  he  has  to  live  in  the  face  of 
failing  health,  a  dismal  marriage,  and  chronic  depression.  Ofri  struggles 
to  reply,  and  despite  her  perfunctory  attempts  (try  painting,  get  a  dog) 
she  feels  the  weight  of  his  desperation.  "If  I  were  Mr.  Reston,"  she  writes, 
"I  might  have  pulled  that  trigger."  Her  empathic  instinct  seems  inborn. 
Ofri's  voice  has  the  unifying  power  that  Margaret  Fuller  sought;  in  fact. 
Incidental  Findings  is  the  medical  version  of  Fuller's  notion  that  "every  re- 
lation, every  gradation  of  nature  is  incalculably  precious,  but  only  to  the 
soul  which  is  poised  upon  itself,  and  to  whom  no  loss,  no  change,  can 
bring  dull  discord,  for  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  central  soul."  As  a  healer, 
Ofri  searches  for  signals  of  hope  in  her  most  disconsolate  patients  -  the 
"creak  of  the  castle  door,"  as  she  puts  it  -  without  pretending  to  have 
quarantined  despair.  Her  gaze  is  reminiscent  of  Charlotte  Perkms 
Oilman's  Joan  Bascom,  who  observes  her  patients  "first  professionally, 
then  with  a  deeper  human  interest,"  searching  for  stories  where  the  clin- 
ical gaze  sees  only  symptoms.  When  Ofri  discovers  tattooed  numbers  on 
the  underside  of  a  patient's  arm,  she  realizes  that  Dora  Millstein  is  a  Holo- 
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caust  survivor.  Dora's  death  prompts  Ofri  to  re-imagine  her  hands  as  part 
of  a  "chain  of  touch"  stretching  back  through  years  of  caresses  to  the  grip 
of  Nazi  soldiers.  "These  calloused  bits  of  skin  that  I  scrub  daily,"  she 
writes,  "that  I  sheathe  and  unsheathe  with  airless  latex  gloves,  [.  .  .]  may 
have  been  the  last  in  this  particular  chain."  Such  moments  are  memorable 
in  Ofri's  essays  because  they  reshape  the  medical  stage.  The  patient  is  no 
longer  parenthetical  to  disease;  she  plays  the  leading  role,  and  the  doctor 
becomes  a  supporting  witness. 

Ofri's  experience  as  a  patient  has  taught  her  that  nothing  in  or  about 
the  hospital  is  incidental.  As  a  maternity  patient  too  exhausted  after  de- 
livery to  reach  the  water  near  her  bedside,  she  learns  the  dire  importance 
of  every  kindness  in  the  doctor-patient  relationship:  "When  a  nurse  aide 
finally  arrived  and  slid  the  pitcher  the  eight  inches  necessary  for  it  to 
reach  my  desperate  grip,  I  felt  a  swooning  relief,  a  joy  like  that  I've  felt 
when  I've  done  successful  cpr  on  a  patient  and  revived  him  from  the 
dead."  Once  she  can  summon  the  strength  to  stand,  Ofri  attempts  a 
sponge  bath.  Her  humiliation  when  the  hospital  staff  will  not  respond  to 
her  calls  for  assistance  in  cleaning  up  the  "bloody  mess"  is  a  powerful 
reversal  of  her  usual  status.  Ofri's  struggle  for  dignity  parallels  the  psy- 
chic transformation  of  the  shaman,  with  a  prolonged  illness  that  induces 
prophetic  visions.  A  shaman  must  be  broken  before  s/he  can  heal  others, 
which  is  precisely  what  happens  in  Ofri's  narratives. 

In  "Common  Ground,"  which  also  appeared  in  Best  American  Science 
Writing  2003,  Ofri  recounts  her  temporary  position  at  a  Catholic  medical 
center  that  refuses  to  offer  birth  control  and  explicitly  forbids  referrals  to 
abortion  clinics.  When  one  of  her  patients  faces  an  unwanted  pregnancy, 
Ofri  decides  that  her  ethical  obligation  to  provide  needed  care  trumps  the 
hospital's  rules.  She  is  shocked  to  learn  that  her  patient's  insurance  com- 
pany only  will  cover  abortions  out  of  state.  "I  felt  like  we  were  back  in  the 
1950s,"  she  writes,  "sneaking  around  with  code  words."  She  recalls  the 
bleak  exile  of  the  abortion  clinic  she  visited  during  her  first  year  in  col- 
lege, the  social  strictures  that  have  kept  this  story  hidden  for  so  many 
years,  and  her  recognition  that  she  may  have  died  without  safe  access  to 
the  clinic.  The  sentences  grow  shorter,  like  breaths,  as  the  essay  ap- 
proaches her  memory  of  that  day:  "As  the  car  shuffled  closer  and  closer 
to  the  clinic,  I  felt  my  body  shrinking.  It  dwindled  within  itself  until  there 
was  nothing  left  but  a  little  girl  who  desperately  wanted  her  dog.  [.  .  .]  I 
didn't  want  to  know.  I  didn't  want  to  remember.  I  awoke  crying  in  another 
room.  [. .  .]  My  stomach  pulsed  with  an  alien  ache." 

Confessional  prose  is  not  much  en  vogue  at  the  moment,  but  Ofri's 
confessions  are  charged  with  politico-cultural  force.  She  consistently 
shakes  herself  out  of  professional  discourse  into  the  realm  of  emotion, 
where  doctor  and  patient  are  alike.  "It  is  humbling,"  she  writes,  "to  know 
that  we  are  all  made  of  the  same  stuff."  Ofri's  essays  are  nearly  all  medi- 
tations in  humility.  Given  what  Atul  Gawande  has  styled  as  "medicine's 
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twenty-first  century,  tall-in-the-saddle  confidence,"  her  book  is  a  cultural 
miracle.  Reading  Ofri  is  like  watching  a  U.S.  Marine  weep. 

The  most  dominant  metaphor  in  modern  medicine  is  war  -  the  physi- 
cian and  the  disease  locked  in  an  epic  struggle.  Ofri  resists  the  war  meta- 
phor, and  her  purpose  as  an  essayist  is  to  foreground  the  patient  in 
his/her  own  drama  of  health  and  illness.  One  of  her  patients  discovers 
that  he  has  diabetic  neuropathy,  a  chronic  disease  that  inflames  the  nerves 
in  his  feet  and  causes  him  to  recoil  from  the  slightest  touch.  Mr.  McCreary 
is  a  prison  inmate  who  has  managed  to  remain  ignorant  of  his  diabetic 
condition  until  mid-life.  The  onset  of  neuropathy,  however,  marks  a  per- 
manent shift  in  his  narrative  of  health,  "just  the  first  step  along  that  yel- 
low-brick road  toward  lifelong  hemodialysis."  Ofri  imagines  McCreary's 
discovery  as  a  tragic  emigration  "from  the  land  of  insouciant  good  health 
over  to  the  land  of  disease  with  a  one-way  ticket."  She  lingers  with  Mc- 
Creary in  the  prison  ward,  gazing  out  at  the  East  River  through  the  wire 
mesh  that  covers  the  windows.  For  a  moment  we  are  all  incarcerated  in 
nascent  disease.  Ofri  transforms  the  most  incidental  of  patients,  a  middle- 
aged  prisoner,  into  a  figure  of  our  collective  vulnerability. 

We  recognize  these  reversals  as  old  literary  patterns  -  Shakespeare's 
subversion  of  primogeniture,  the  rise  of  the  foundling  in  Dickens,  the  in- 
version of  race  and  class  in  Twain  -  yet  they  resonate  in  Ofri's  essays  be- 
cause we  understand  that  she  is  preparing  for  her  own  death  and  calling 
on  us  to  do  the  same.  Each  patient  represents  her  potential  fate  and  ours. 
Each  essay  in  Incidental  Findings  strips  away  the  prophylactic  gloves  that 
the  healthy  stretch  over  their  minds.  Ofri  drags  us  into  the  medical  nar- 
rative as  the  man  in  Plato's  allegory  is  carried  reluctantly  from  his  cave, 
and  in  this  she  satisfies  Emerson's  credentials  for  the  poet  as  "the  true  and 
only  doctor;  [who]  knows  and  tells." 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  a  comment  in  Jehanne  Dubrow's  book  review  of  Peggy 
Shumaker's  Underground  Rivers  that  was  published  in  Prairie  Schooner's  summer 
2005  issue.  Having  read  Prairie  Schooner  for  several  years,  I  was  surprised  by 
Dubrow's  statement  on  page  188  where  Dubrow  refers  to  Shumaker's  "lovely  vil- 
lanelle,  which  relies  on  the  pared-down  diction  of  a  Native  American  voice."  I  find 
this  kind  of  commentary  problematic  in  that  it  assumes  there  is  only  one  Native 
American  voice,  that  is,  as  "pared  down."  Pared-down?  Not  only  does  Dubrow  di- 
minish Shumaker's  individual  voice  as  a  poet,  but  she  also  dismisses  Shumaker's 
tribal  affiliation  by  homogenizing  all  Native  American  tribes  into  one  essentialized 
mass,  with  a  voice  that  has  only  one  dimension.  In  doing  so,  she  dangerously  per- 
petuates the  racial  myth  of  the  Indian  savage. 

In  his  essay,  "Marginal  and  Submarginal,"  Vine  Deloria  Jr.  writes:  "Today  In- 
dian students  have  a  choice  of  many  careers,  and  it  is  sometimes  inconceivable 
how  complex  higher  education  has  become  with  its  many  specialties,  fields,  and 
subfields.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  create  categories  that  accurately  describe  what 
Indian  scholars  are  studying  and  where  they  will  make  the  greatest  contribution." 
Deloria's  point  in  this  excerpt  is  to  suggest  that  indigenous  students  and  scholars 
need  to  dismantle  the  colonial  dichotomy  of  civilization  and  savagery. 

I  write  to  you  personally  to  ask  that  Prairie  Schooner  consider  its  diverse  read- 
ership and  continue  to  recognize  the  influence  that  literature  has  on  public  per- 
ception. As  such,  I  hope  you  will  share  this  letter  with  Prairie  Schooner  staff,  con- 
tributors, and  reviewers. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  serves  many  Native  students  of  various  tribal 
affiliations  and  our  literary  journal,  Prairie  Schooner,  should  help  decolonize,  or  at 
least  to  respect,  this  academy's  Native  peers.  Though  the  journal's  cover  depicts  the 
statues  of  Lewis  and  Clark  as  hooded  ghosts  of  our  colonial  past,  the  reality  is  that 
colonialism,  to  all  of  our  detriment,  still  waves  its  flag  right  in  our  faces. 

Robert  Gihney 


JEHANNE  DUBROW  REPLIES: 

I  wonder  when  it  was  that  the  adjective  "pared-down,"  a  term  considered  to  have 
positive  connotations  in  the  writing  of  modern  and  post-modern  poetry,  was  made 
over  into  an  ethnic  slur.  My  review  states,  "This  lovely  villanelle,  which  relies  upon 
the  pared-down  diction  of  a  Native  American  voice,  represents  a  woman's  body  as 
earth  and  a  man's  as  rain:  'a  sweaty  man,  welcome,/  pours  his  skyful  of  sorrow  in- 
side her/  too  soon."  That  Mr.  Gibney  reads  the  perpetuation  of  "the  racial  myth  of 
the  Indian  savage"  in  my  enthusiasm  for  Peggy  Shumaker's  villanelle  says  more 
about  his  handling  of  text  than  it  does  about  mine.  Mr.  Gibney  criticizes  what  he 
supposed  my  opinion  to  be,  that  "there  is  only  one  Native  American  voice."  In  the 
villanelle  under  discussion,  the  poet  uses  this  incantory,  lyric  form  to  assume  a  per- 
sona, and  the  way  she  gives  voice  to  that  persona  is,  indeed,  only  one  artistic  rep- 
resentation among  many. 


Robert  Gibney  and  Jehanne  Dubrow  are  graduate  students  in  the  English  De- 
partment at  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln. 
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Creative  Writing  at 
Notre  Dame 

Our  graduate  Creative  Writing 
Program  is  a  two-year,  literary 
immersion  program  that  leads 
to  the  M.F.A.  Each  accepted 
student  receives  a  full-tuition 
scholarship;  a  limited  number 
of  assistantships  are  also 
available.  All  students  are 
given  opportunities  to  work 
as  editorial  assistants  on  our 
national  literary  magazine, 
the  Notre  Dame  Review.  For 
more  information,  visit  our 
website  www.nd.edu/^alcwp 


Subscriptions  (Two  Issues/Year) 

$15  individuals 
$20  institutions 
$8  single  issue 


Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

The  Notre  Dame  Review 

840  Planner  Hall 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Notre  Dame,  IN  46556 


or  visit  us  at  www.nd.edu/~ndr/review.htm 


ollege  Literature 


Call  for 
Manuscripts 

READING 

HOMER  IN 

THE  2 1ST 

CENTURY 


a  special  issue  edited  ky 
Kbstas  Myrsiades 


Deadline: 
June  15,   2006 


Manuscripts  from  5000  to  10000 

words  are  invited  on  original  and 

innovative  ways  of  reading  and 

understanding  the  Homeric  epics  in 

the  21st  century. 


Submit  manuscripts  to: 

College  Literature 

210  E.  Rosedale  Ave. 

West  Chester  University 

West  Chester,  PA  19383 

610-436-2901 

Fax:610-436-2275 

colHt@wcupa.edu 


The  Baltimore  Review 

P.O.  Box  36418,  Towson,  MD  21286 

Annual  Contests: 

See  website  for  more  details... 

Creative  Nonfiction  Competition: 

January  Ist-April  1st 

Poetry  Competition: 

March  1st  -July  1st 

Short  Fiction  Competition: 

August  1st  -  November  1st 


Subscribe  to  The  Baltimore  Review! 

1  year $15.00 

2  years $28.00 

3  years $38.00 


* 


Receive  a  TBR  totebag  with  a  3-year  subscription! 


See  our  website  for  writers'  guidelines, 
contest  information,  updates,  and  more! 

wmv.BaltinioreReview.org 
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Get  MOVING 


Announcing  the  second  annual 

Backwards  City  fiction  and  poetry 

contest: 

Entry  Fee:  $15  /  submission 

Postmark  Deadline:  March  15, 
2006 

Top  Prize:  $400  +  publication  in 
Backn-ards  City  Review  #4. 

Entr)-  fee  includes  a  year's 

subscription  to  BCR.  All  entries 

considered  for  publication. 


Check  w^ma/.  back  war  dscity.net  for  full  guidelines  and  details. 

MAIL  SUBMISSIONS  TO: 

BCR  Short  Story/Poetry  Contest 

Backwards  City  Review 

P.O.  Box  41317 

Greensboro,  NC  27404-1317 


Backwards  City 
Review 

Issue  3  -  February  2006 
Issue  4  -  August  2006 

■ 
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\^isiT  OUR  Web  site: 

www.backwardscity.net 

Explore  the  minutiae  of  our  daily  lives: 

backwardscity.blogspot.com 

Drop  us  a  line: 
editors(a)backwardscity.net 


Kent  Annan 
Chris  Bachelder 
John  Barth 
Harold  Bloom 
Anne  Carson 
Ariel  Dorfman 
Carol  Frost 
Bob  Hicok 
Lawrence  Joseph 
David  Kirby 
David  Lehman 
Randall  Mann 


Judith  H.  Montgomery 
Les  Murray 
Lucia  Perillo 
Eileen  Pollack 
Paisley  Rekdal 
Joanna  Scott 
Ben  Sonnenberg 
Manil  Suri 
Abigail  Thomas 
Guven  Turan 


The  new  literary  magazine  from 
the  University  of  Florida. 
Inaugural  issue  now  on  sale. 

www.english.ufl.edu/subtropics 


FICTION      POETRY     ESSAYS 
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Skin 

A  Novel 

BY  KELLIE  WELLS 

Turning  loose  a  Midwestern 

species  of  nnagical  realism  on 

a  small,  God-haunted  town 

in  Kansas,  Kellie  Wells  charms 

strangeness  and  wonder  from 

what  might  be  mistaken  for 

"ordinary"  life. 

$27.95  cloth  978-0-8032-4824-3 

The  Usual  Mistakes 

BY  ERIN  FLANAGAN 
"If  this  second  release  to  the 
fledgling  'Flyover  Fiction' 
series  is  typical,  one  can  safely 
predict  that  the  series  will  be 
among  the  most  significant  in 
American  letters." 


Ordinary  Genius 

By  Thomas  Fox  Averill 
"Nebraska  inaugurates  its 
new  Flyover  Fiction  series, 
edited  by  Ron  Hansen, 
with  this  slim,  elegiac 
collection. . .  .just  because 
the  rest  of  the  world  flies 
right  over  Kansas  doesn't 
mean  they're  not  missing 
out." — Publishers  Weekly 

$22  cloth  978-0-8032-1068-4 

Tin  God 

BYTERESESVOBODA 
A  surreal  trip  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  mundane, 
by  an  O.  Henry  Award 
winner  and  the  author  of/ 
Trailer  Girl  and 
Other  Stories. 
$24.95  cloth 

978-0-8032-4331-6 
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THE  GLENNA  LUSCHEI 
PRAIRIE  SCHOONER 

AWARDS 
A  total  of  $4,000  will  be 
given  to  the  best  work 
published  in  Prairie  Schoo- 
ner during  the  previous 
year.  All  contributors 
published  in  Prairie  Schoo- 
ner during  a  volume  year 
are  eligible  for  one  of  these 
prizes.  There  is  no  entry  fee 
and  all  submissions  to  the 
magazine  will  be  consid- 
ered. These  awards  are 
made  possible  by  the 
Glenna  Luschei  Fund  for 

Excellence  at  Prairie 

Schooner  at  the  University 

of  Nebraska  Foundation. 


